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TO  THE  RIGHT  IlfiVERBN|) 


EDWARD, 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTEE. 


MY  LORD, 

I  CANNOT  but  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honour,  that 
your  lordship,  who  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  incomparable  writings  of  antiquity,  and  know  so 
well  how  to  entertain  yourself  with  the  great  men  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  should  at  any  time  take 
into  your  hand  my  mean  papers ;  and  so  far  bestow 
any  of  your  valuable  minutes  on  my  Essay  of  Human 
Understanding,  as  to  let  the  world  see  you  have  thought 
my  notions  worth  your  lordship's  consideration.  My 
aim*in  that,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  written  by»  me, 
being  purely  to  foUow  truth  as  far  as  I  could  discover 
it,  I  think  myself  beholden  to  whoever  shows  me  my 
mistakes,  as  to  one  who,  concurring  in  my  design,  helps 
me  forward  in  my  way. 

Your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
some  thoughts  of  yours  in  this  kind,  in  your  late  learned 
**  Discoursei  in  Vindication  of  th?  Doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity;**  and,  I  hope,  I  may  say,  have  gone  a  little 
out  of  your  way  to  do  me  that  kindness ;  for  the  obli- 
gation is  thereby  the  greater.  And  if  your  lordship 
has  brought  in  the  mention  of  my  book  in  a  chapter, 
intitled,  "  Objections  against  the  Trinity,  in  Point  of 
Reason^  answered ;  **  when,  in  my  whole  Essay,  I  think 
there  is  not  to  be  found  any  thing  like  an  objection 
against  the  Trinity :  I  have  the  more  to  acknowledge 
to  your  lordship,  who  would  not  let  the  foreignness  of 
the  subject  hinder  your  lordship  from  endeavouring  to 
set  me  right,  as  to  some  errours  your  lordship  appre- 
hends in  my  book ;  when  other  writers  using  some  no- 
tions like  mine,  gave  you  that  which  was  occasion 
enough  for  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to  take  notice  of 
what  you  dislike  in  my  Essay. 

Your  lordship's  name  is  of  so  great  authority  in  the 
learned  world,  that  I  who  profess  myself  more  ready, 
upon  conviction,  to  recant,  than  I  was  at  first  to  pub- 
lish, my  mistakes,  cannot  pay  that  respect  is  due  to  it, 
without  telling  the  reasons  why  I  still  retain  any  of  my 
notions,  after  your  lordship's  having  appeared  dissatisfied 
with  them.  This  must  be  my  apology,  and  I  hope  such 
a  one  as  your  lordship  will  allow,  for  my  examining 
what  you  have  printed  against  several  passages  in  my 
book,  and  my  showing  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  quit  them. 

That  your  lordship's  reasonings  may  lose  none  of 
their  force  by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting 
them  (a  way  too  familiarly  used  in  writings  that  have 
any  appearance  of  controversy),  I  shall  crave  leave  to 
give  the  reader  your  lordship's  arguments  in  the  full 
strength  of  your  own  expressions  ;  that  so  in  them  he 
may  have  the  advantage  to  see  the  deficiency  of  my 
answers,  in  any  point  where  I  shall  be  so  unfortutiate 
as  not  to  perceive,  or  not  to  follow,  the  light  your  lord- 
ship affords  me. 

Your  lordship  having  in  the  two  or  three  preceding 
pages,  justly,  as  I  think,  found  fault  with  the  account  of 
reason,  given  by  the  Unitarians  and  a  late  writer,  in  those 
passages  you  quote  out  of  them ;  and  then  coming  to  the 
nature  of  substance,  and  relating  what  that  author  has 
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said  concerning  the  mind's  getting  of  simple  ideas^  and 
those  simple  ideas  being  the  sole  matter  and  foundation 
of  all  our  reasonings ;  your  lordship  thus  concludes^ 

"  Then  it  follows,  that  we  can  have  no  foundation  of 
"  reasoning,  where  there  can  be  no  such  ideas  from 
"  sensation  or  reflection." 

"  Now  this  is  the  case  of  substance :  it  is  not  intro- 
"  mitted  by  the  senses,  nor  depends  upon  the  operation 
**  oF  the  mmHT  and^  so  k^c^^^^  compass 

**  of  oufTgason. '^'l^ J  there^^  I  do  not  wonder,  that 
"  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning  have 
"  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  -the  reasonable  part 
"  of  the  world.     For  they  not  only  teU  us,  &c." 

This,  as  I  remember,  is  the  first  place  where  your 
lordship  is  pleased  to  quote  any  thing  out  of  my  "  Essay 
**  of  Human  Understanding,**  which  your  lordship  does 
in  these  words  following : 

•*  That  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  sensation  or 
reflection  :  but  that  nothing  is  signified  by  it,  only  an 

uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what.**  And 
therefore  it  is  paralleled,  more  than  once,  with  the 
Indian  philosopher's  "  He-knew-not-what ;  which  sup- 
"  ported  the  tortoise,  that  supported  the  elephant,  that 
"  supported  the  earth  :  so  substance  was  found  out  only 
"  to  support  accidents.  And  that  when  we  talk  of 
"  substances,  we  talk  like  children  ;  who,  being  asked 
**  a  question  about  somewhat  which  they  knew  not, 
"  readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  is  some- 
« thing." 

These  words  of  mine  your  lordship  brings  to  prove, 
that  I  am  one  of  "  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
**  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded  substance  out 
"  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world."  An  accusation 
which  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily 
know  what  to  plead  to,  because  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  "  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the  rea- 
**  sonable  part  of  the  world."  If  your  lordship  means 
by  it,  that  I  deny  or  doubt  that  there  is  in  the  world 
any  such  thing  as  substance,  that  your  lordship  will  ac- 
quit me  of,  when  your  lordship  looks  again  into  that 
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dhaptert  whieb  jou  hare  cited  more  than  moe,  where 
your  lordship  will  find  these  words : 
Human  un-  "  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  parti- 
derstanding,  ''  cular  sort  of  corjporeal  substances,  as  horse, 
B.  iL  c.  23.  '*  stone,  &c«  though  the  idea  we  have  of 
§  *•  "  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or 

^^  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible 
^  qualities  which  we  used  to  find  united  in  the  thing 
••  called  horse  or  stone;  yet  because jire  cannot  conceive 

«  linw  t:h<>y  shniild  gu|;ijs\^t  ahmet^  Tior^nnp  in  anothet^J^ 

•*  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by  some 
**  common  subjectfc^JKhich  support  we  denote  by  the 
^  name  substance ;  thouglTit  be  certain  we  have  no 
^  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a 
*^  support/*    And  again, 

•  ^  **  The  same  happens  concerning  the  ope** 

'  *  «  rations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reason- 

ing, fearing,  &;c.  which  we  considering  not  to  subsist 
of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong 
^  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
^*  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we 
V  call  spirit :  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no 
^  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein 
"  those  many  sensible  midities  whkh  ^ttect  our  senses, 
**  flO'eobslst ;  by  supypsmg  a  substance,  wherein  think* 
'*  mgi  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c. 
*'  do  subsist^  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or 
**  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being 
^  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the 
<<  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  with- 
**  out ;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
**  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  opera* 
^'  tions,  which  we  experiment  ib  ourselves  within." 
And  again, 

I  g^  **  Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret  nature 

^'  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have 
^  of  particular  distinct  substances  are  nothing  but  seve*^ 
^*  ral  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such, 
**  though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the 
**  whdb  subsist  of  itself/' 


And  I  tarihec  say  in  the  same  Mctidn,  ^^  Thai  W9 
**  suppose  these  comUDations  to  vent  in,  and  to  be  ad# 
**  herent  to  that  unknown,  common  sut^ect,  which  in« 
^^  heres  not  in  any  thing  else*  And  that  our  complex 
f <  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  siropleJdgas  the/ 
^  are  m^deji^^  of^  have,  always  the  confused  idea  of 
♦*  something  to  wKch  they  telonjg^1andTnl?^eirtJ^^ 
«  sKfflslTand^thefefo  speak  of IfflyioH  of 

"  suKstance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  and  such 
^  qualities ;  a  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended^  figured^ 
**  and  capable  of  motion ;  a  spirit^  a  thing  capable  of 
« thinking/' 

These^  and  the  like  fashions  of  speakingi  intimatei 
that  the  substance  is  supposed  always  sometlung,  besides 
the   extension  I   figure,   solidity,   motion,  thinking,  or 
other  observable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is» 
C  "  Our  idea  of  body,  I  say,  is  an  extended^  B  IL  c  25. 
5'  solid  substance ;  and  our  idea  of  our  souls  |  g^. 
**  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks/*    So  that 
asjbogas  there  is  any  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the 
Wo^[Jj[]^^  th?  discardinjf  sub- 

stance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world*  Nay^  ai 
long'as  there  is  aoy  simple  idea  orsensible  quality  h(t^ 
J5?S2™ing  be 

di^arded ;  becausQ/fell  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  ' 
carry  with  them  a  supposition  oTli^suEsiratu^^ 
lUf  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhfergft  and  of  this 
that  whole  chapter  is  so.  luil>  that  I  challenge  any  one 
who  reads  it  to  think  I  have  almost^  or  one  jot  dis- 
carded  substance  out  of  the  reasonaUe  part  of  the  worldly 
And  of  this,  man,  horse,  sun,  water,  iron,  diamond^  kc. 
which  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct  sorts  of  substances, 
will  be  my  witnesses  as  long  as  any  such  thing  remains 
in  being;  of  which  Isay*  "  that  the  ideas 
"  of  substances   are   such  combinations  of  |  g^'  ^    ' 
"  simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent 

distinct,  particular  things,  subsisting  by  themselves, 
*'  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance 
^^  is  always  the  first  and  chief." 

If  by  almost  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  world  your  lordship  meansi  that  I  have  .4e- 
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strojed^  and  almost  discarded  the  true  idea  we  have  of 

B.  ii.  c.  23.  ^^'  ^y  calling  it  ^^  a  substratum,  a  supposi- 
§  1.  *  '  "  tion  of  we  know  not  what  support  of 
I  2.  «<  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing 

B^'*  .'  **  simple  ideas  in  us ;  an  obscure  and  re- 
§  19!  *  ''  lative  idea :  that  without  knowing  what 
**  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents ; 
*'  so  that  of  substance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but 
**  only  a  confused  and  obscure  one,  of  what  it  does ; "  I 
must  confess  this,  and  the  like  I  have  said  of  our  idea  of 
substance ;  and  should  be  very  glad'  to  be  convinced  by 
your  lordship,  or  any  body  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too 
meanly  of  it.  He  that  would  show  me  a  more  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  substance,  would  do  me  a  kindness  I 
should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can  hitherto 
find,  either  in '  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of 
logicians :  for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
**  Ens,"  or  **  res  per  se  subsistens  et  substans  acciden- 
tibus ; "  which  in  effect  is  no  more,  but  that  substance  is 
a  being  or  thing ;  or,  in  short,  something  they  know  not 
what,  or  of  which  they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it 
is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other  simple 
ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  support;^  itself  as  a  mode  or 
an  acddent.  So  that  I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius, 
Sanderson,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  must  be 
reckoned  with  "  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
*y  reasoning,  who  have  almost  discarded  substance  out 
•*  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world." 

But  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen, 
logicians  of  note  in  the  schools,  should  own,  that  we 
have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure,  inadequate  idea  of  sub- 
stance; would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us 
with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what 
almost  discarding,  and  reasonable  parT  of  the  world, 
signify,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend :  but 
let  almost,  and  reasonable  part,  signify  here  what  they 
will,  for  I  dare  say  your  lordship  meant  something  by 
ihem,  would  not  your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little 
too  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yourself  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or  of 
several  other  things  which,  in  this  very  treatise,  you 
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confess  our  understandings  come  short  in  and  cannot 
comprehend,  you  should  be  accused  to  be  one  of  these 
gentlemen  that  have  almost  discarded  God,  or  those 
other  mysterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have 
very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas,  out-oC  the  reason* 
able  world  ?  For  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  by 
almost  discarding  out  of  the  reasonable  world  something 
that  is  blameable,  for  it  seems  not  to  he  inserted  for  a 
commendation  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame, 
who  owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obscure 
ideas,  where  he  has  no  better :  however,  if  it  be  inferred 
from  thence,  that  either  he  almost  excludes  those  things 
out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that  be 
meant  by  the  reasonable  world-;  for  the  first  of  these 
will  not  hold,  because  the  being  of  things  in  the  world 
depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true,  in 
some  degree,  but  is  no  fault;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure 
ideas,  we  cannot  discourse  and  reason  about  those  things 
so  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate, 
clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

Your  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes 
notice  that  I  paralleled,  more  than  once^^  our  idea  of 
substance"  with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-not- 
what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confess,  a  fault  in  exact  writing : 
but  I  have  acknowledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words 
in  my  preface,  «  I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein 
"  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  my 
**  Essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judi- 
**  cious,  who  are  always  tlie  nicest  readers/'  And  there 
further  add,  "  that  I  did  not  publish  my  Essay  for  such 
"  great  masters  of  knowledge  as  your  lordship ;  but 
**  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom  repetitions 
"  might  be  sometimes  useful."  It  would  not  therefore 
have  been  besides  your  lordship's  generosity  (who  were 
not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  the  repetition)  to  have 
passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.  But  I  see  your  lord- 
ship would  have  me  exact  and  without  any  faults ;  and  I 
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wish  I  could  be  so,  the  better  to  deserve  your  lor^ship^s 
approbation. 

My  saying,  "  that  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we 
talk  like  children  ;  who  being  asked  a  question  about 
somethingi  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this 
^'  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  is  something ;  **  your 
lordship  seems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart,  in  these  words 
that  follow : 

^^  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  still  talk 
^'  like  children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied* 
*^  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  of  substaneei 
**  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in 
« this  debate  " 

If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of 
substance  than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  account 
of,  your  lordship  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  what  I  have 
there  said.  But  those  whose  idea  of  substance,  whether 
a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  something 
he-tknows-not-what,  must  in  that,  with  nie,  talk  like 
children,  when  they  speak  of  somethinff  they  know  not 
what.  For  a  pnubsopher  TKaf'says,  that  which  supports 
accidents  is  something  he-knows-not-what ;  and  a 
country-man  that  says,  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Harlem  is  supported  by  something  he-knows-not- what ; 
and  a  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 
muff,  and  says  he  stands  upon  something  he-knows-not- 
what ;  in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the 
country-man  knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Harlem  is  supported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about 
Bristol  are ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  houses  about  liondon 
are ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are ;  it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  thing  that  supports  the  church,  he  does  not 
talk  of  this  matter  as  a  child ;  nor  will  he  of  the  support 
of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  distinct 
idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  something.  But  as 
long  as  we  think  like  children,  in  cases  where  our  ideas 
are  no  clearer  nor  distincter  than  theirs,  I  agree  with 
your  lordship,  that  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied, 
but  that  we  must  talk  like  them. 
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Your  lordship's  next  paragraph  begins  thus :  *'  I  do 
*'  not  say,  that  we  can  have  a  clear  idea  of  substance, 
^  either  by  sensation  or  reflection ;  but  from  hence  I 
^*  argue,  that  this  is  a  very  insufficient  distribution  of 
**  the  ideas  necessary  to  reason." 

Your  lordship  here  argues  against  a  proposition  that 
I  know  nobody  that  holds :  I  am  sure  the  author  of  the 
Essay  of  Human  Understanding  never  thought,  nor  in 
that  Essay  hath  any  where  said,  that  the  ideas  that  come 
into  the  mind  by  sensation  and  reflectign^are  all  tlie Ideas 
that  are  necessary  to  reason,  or  that  reason  is  exercised 
about ;  Ktrthen  he  must  have  laid  by  all  the  ideas  of 
simple  and  mixed  modes  and  relations,  and  tne  cSfflpex 
iSeas  dnEHe*^ species  of  iumtiftncpq.  about  which  he  has 
spent  so  many  chapters ;  and  must  have  denied  that 
these  complex  ideas  are  the  objects  of  men's  thoughts  or 
reasonings,  which  he  is  far  enough  from.  All  that  he 
has  said  about  sensation  and  reflection  is,  that  alTour 
Simple  ideas  are  received  by  them,,  and  that  these  simple 
ideas  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  kno]^led£^e,  for  as 
much  as  all  our  complex,  relative,  and  general  ideas  are 
made  by  the  mind,  abstracting,  enlarging,  comparing, 
compounding,  and  referring,  &c.  these  simple  ideas,  and 
their  several  combinations,  one  to  another;  whereby 
complex  and  general  ideas  are  formed  of  modes,  rela- 
tions, and  the  several  species  of  substances,  all  which 
are  made  use  of  by  reason,  as  well  as  the  other  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

I  therefiH'e  agree  with  your  brdship,  that  the  ideas  of 
sensation  or  reflection  is  a  very  insufficient  distribution 
of  the  ideas  necessary  to  reason.  Only  my  agreement 
with  your  lordship  had  been  more  intire  to  the  whole 
sentence,  if  your  lordship  had  rather  said,  ideas  made  use 
of  by  reason ;  because  I  do  not  well  know  what  is  meant 
hj  ideas  necessary  to  reason.  For  reason  being  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  nothing,  in  my  poor  opinion,  can  properly 
be  said  to  be  necessary  to  that  faculty,  but  what  is  re- 
quired to  its  being.  As  nothing  is  necessary  to  sight  in 
a  man,  but  such  a  constitution  of  the  body  and  organ, 
that  a  man  may  have  the  power  of  seeing ;  so  J  submit 
it  to  your  lordship,  whether  any  thing  con  properly  be 
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said  to  be  necessary  to  reason  in  a  man,  but  such  a  con- 
stitution of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  as  may  give  him 
the  power  of  reasoning.  Indeed  such  a  particular  sort 
of  objects  or  instruments  may  be  sometimes  said  to  be 
necessary  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  never  said  in  reference  to 
the  faculty  of  seeing,  but  in  reference  to  some  particular 
end  of  seeing ;  and  then  a  microscope  and  a  mite  may 
be  necessary  to  the  eye,  if  the  end  proposed  be  to  know 
the  shape  and  parts  of  that  animal.  And  so  if  a  man 
would  reason  about  substance,  then  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  necessary  to  his  reason :  but  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  that  many  a  rational  creature  has  been,  who,  in  all 
his  life,  never  bethought  himself  of  any  necessity  his 
reason  had  of  an  idea  of  substance. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are ;  "  for  besides  these, 

there  must  be  some  general  ideas  which  the  mind  doth 
form,  not  by  mere  comparing  those  ideas  it  has  got 

from  sense  or  reflection,  but  by  forming  distinct  ge- 
*'  neral  notions  of  things  from  particular  ideas." 

Here,  again,  I  perfectly  agree  with  your  lordship,  that 
besides  the  particular  ideas  received  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  the  mind  "  forms  general  ideas,  not  by  mere 
^^  comparing  those  ideas  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  re- 
**  flection ; "  for  this  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  said. 
But  this  I  say,  "  ideas  become  general,  by 
Rm.  c  3.  «  separating  from  them  the  circumstances 
"  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas 
"  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular 
**  existence.  By  this  way  of  abstraction  they  are  made, 
B.  i.  c.  11.  "  &c."  And  to  the  same  purpose  I  explain 
§  9.  '  myself  in  another  place. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  the  mind  forms  general  ideas, 
**  by  forming  general  notions  of  things  from  particular 
"  ideas.**  And  I  say,  the  mind  forms  general  ideas, 
"  abstracting  from  particular  ones."  So  that  there  is  no 
difference  that  I  perceive  between  us  in  this  matter,  but 
only  a  little  in  expression. 

It  follows,  "and  amongst  these  general  notions,  or 
"  rational  ideas,  substance  is  one  of  the  first ;  because 
"  we  find,  that  we  can  have  no  true  conceptions  of  any 
^'  modes  or  accidents  (no  matter  which)  but  we  must 
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*'  conceive  a  substratum^  or  subject  wherein  they  are. 
**  Since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  first  conceptions  of 
*^  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  should  subsist  bj 
*^  themselves ;  and  therefore  the  rational  idea  of  sub- 
'^  stance  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  natural  ideas  in  our 
''  minds/' 

Whether  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  one  of  the 
first  or  most  natural  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  will  not  dis« 
pute  with  your  lordship,  as  not  being,  I  think,  very 
material  to  the  matter  in  hand.  But  as  to  the  idea  of 
substance^  what .  it  is,  and  how  we  come  by  it^  your 
lordship  says,  ^^  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of 
^^  things,  that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by 
^^  themselves ;  and  therefore  we  must  conceive  a  sub- 
*^  stratum  wherein  they  are." 

And,  I  say,  *'  because  we  cannot  con-  „  .. 
"  ceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualir  54/ 
"  ties  should  subsist  alone,  or  one-  in  another, 

we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by,  some 

common  subject.**     Which  I,  with  your  c  j^ 
lordship^  call  also  substratum. 

What  can  be  more  consonant  to  itself,  than  what  your 
lordship  and  I  have  said  in  these  two  passages  is  conso- 
nant to  one  another  ?  Whereupon,  my  lord,  give  me 
leave,  I  beseech  you,  to  boast  to  the  world,  that  what  I 
have  said  concerning  our  general  idea  of  substance,  and 
the  way  how  we  come  by  it,  has  the  honour  to  be  con- 
firmed by  your  lordship*s  authority.  And  that  from 
hence  I  may  be  sure  the  saying,  [that  the  general  idea 
we  have  of  substance  is,  that  it  is  a  substratum  or  sup- 
port to  modes  or  accidents,  wherein  they  do  subsist :  and 
that  the  mind  forms  it,  because  it  cannot  conceive  how 
they  should  sun^|^^  ^^  tl^epfispl ves.  |  has  no  objection  m  it 
against  the  Trinity ;  for  then  your  lordship  YiWl  not,  I 
know,  be  of  that  opinion,  nor  own  it  in  a  chapter  where 
you  are  answering  objections  against  the  Trinity ;  how- 
ever my  words,  which  amount  to  no  more,  have  been  (I 
know  not  how)  brought  into  that  chapter :  though  what 
they*  have  to  do  there,  I  must  confess  to  your  lordship, 
I  do  not  yet  see. 
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In  the  next  words  your  lordship  says,  ^  but  we  are 
**  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can  have  no  other 
^^  ideas  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection/' 

The  words  of  that  section  your  lordship  quotes^  are 
..  these :   '^  the  understanding  seems  to  me, 

?•  "*  ^  ^'  "  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any 
^  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one 
*<  of  these  two.  External  objects  furnish  the  mind 
**  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  all  those 
**  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and  the 
^  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its 
♦•  own  operations.  These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full 
**  survey  of  them,  and  their  several  modes,  and  the 
**  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find  to  con- 
^  tain  all  our  own  stock  of  ideas ;  and  that  we  have  no- 
thing in  our  minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  those 
two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
'^  and  thoroughly  search  into  his  own  understanding, 
**  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the  original 
*^  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  objects 
^*  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind,  con- 
^'  sidered  as  objects  of  his  reflection  ?  and  how  great  a 
*^  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
•*  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see,  that  he 
''  has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind  but  what  one  of  these 
**  two  have  imprinted,  though,  perhaps,  with  infinite 
"  variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  understand-* 
"  ing,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter," 

These  words  seem  to  me  to  signify  something  diffe- 
rent from  what  your  lordship  has  cited  put  of  them ;  and 
if  they  do  not,  were  intended,  I  am  sure,  by  me,  to 
signify  all  those  complex  ideas  of  modes,  relations,  and 
specific  substances,  which  how  the  mind  itself  forms  out 
of  simple  ideas,  I  have  showed  in  the  following  part  of 
my  book ;  and  intended  to  refer  to  it  by  these  words, 
"  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,*^  with  which  I  close  that 
paragraph.  But  if  by  ideas  your  lordship  signifies  simple 
ideas,  in  the  words  you  have  set  down,  I  grant  then  they 
contain  my  sense,  viz,  "  that  our  understandings  can 
*'  have  (that  is,  in  the  natural  exercise  of  our  faculties) 
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^^  no  other  simile  ideas,  but  either  from  sensAtiofli  or 
«  reflection/* 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  **  and  [we  are  still  told]  that 
**  herein  chiefly  lies  the  excellency  of  mankind  above 
^^  brutes,  that  these  cannot  abstract  and  enlarge  ideas, 
**  as  men  do/* 

Had  your  lordship  done  me  the  favour  to  have  quoted' 
the  place  in  my  book,  from  whence  you  had  taken  these 
words,  i  should  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  them. 
Those  in  my  book,  which  I  can  remember  any  where 
come  nearest  to  them,  run  thus  : 

*^  This,   I  think,  I  may  be   positive  in,  that  the 
^^  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  brutes ;  and  that 
^*  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect 
"  distinction  betwixt  man  and  brutes  ;  and 
"is    an   excellency  which   the  faculties  of  ?\JJ*^^^' 
**  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to/* 

Though,  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
understanding,  I  took  occasion,  by  the  by,  to  conjecture 
how  far  brutes  partook  with  men  in  any  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties ;  yet  it  never  entered  into  my  thoughts, 
on  that  occasion,  to  compare  the  utmost  perfections  of 
human  nature  with  that  of  brutes,  and  therefore  was  far 
from  saying,  "  herein  chiefly  lies  the  excellency  of 
*^  mankind  above  brutes,  that  these  cannot  abstract 
**  and  enlarge  their  ideas,  as  men  do."  For  it  seems 
to  me  an  absurdity  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of, 
to  say,  **  that  the  excellency  of  mankind  lies  chiefly,  or 
"  any  ways  in  this,  that  brutes  cannot  abstract/*  For 
brutes  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  be  any 
excellency  of  mankind.  The  ability  of  mankind  does 
not  lie  in  the  impotency  or  disabilities  of  brutes.  If 
your  lordship  had  charged  me  to  have  said,  that  berein 
lies  one  excellency  of  mankind  above  brutes,  viz.  that 
men  can,  and  brutes  cannot  abstract;  I  must  have 
owned  it  to  be  my  sense ;  but  what  I  ought  to  say  to 
what  your  lordship  approved  or  disapproved  of  in  it,  I 
shall  better  understand,  when  I  know  to  what  purpose 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  cite  it. 

The  immediately  following  paragraph  runs  thus; 
"  but  bow  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be 
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**  framed  in  our  minds  ?  "    Is  this'  by  ^^  abstracting  and 

"enlarging  simple  ideas?**  no,  *^  but  it  is 

B.  u.  c.  23.    «  jjy  ^  complication  of  many  simple  ideas 

"  together :  because  not  imagining  how 
"  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves^,  we 
"  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
*'  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  whence  they  do 
**  result,  which  therefore  we  call  substance."  And 
is  this  all  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being  of 
substance,  "  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a 
"  substratum  ?  "  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true 
reason,  or  not?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  must 
"  subsist  of  themselves,  and  these  simple  ideas  need  no 
*'  tortoise  to  support  them  :  for  figures  and  coloui's,  &;c. 
"  would  do  well  enough  for  themselves,  but  for  some 
"  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to/* 

Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two 
faults ;  one,  that  I  make  "  the  general  idea  of  substance 

to  be  framed,  not  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple 

ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas 
"  together :  *'  the  other,  as  if  I  had  said,  the  being  of 
substance  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of 
men. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
lordship,  that  I  say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  parti- 
cularly those  above  quoted,  where  ex  professo  I  treat  of 
abstraction  and  general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by 
abstracting ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  made  any  other  way ; 
however  my  pen  might  have  slipped,  or  the  negligence 
of  expression,  where  I  might  have  something  else  than 
the  general  idea  of  substance  in  view,  make  me  seem 
to  say  {SO.  ^ 

That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  sub- 
stance in  the  passage  your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest 
from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which  is,  "  of  the  com- 
"  plex  ideas  of  substance."  -  And  the  first  section  of  it, 
which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  you  have  set 
down,  stands  thus : 

B.  ii.  c  2S.        "  The  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared, 
i  u  "  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the 
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simple  ideas  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are 
•*  found  in  exterior  things,  or  by  reflections  on  its  own 

operations :  takes  notice  also,  that  a  certain  number 

of  these  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together ;  which 
"  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  Jthing,  and  words 
^*  being  suited  to  common  apprehension,  and  made  use 
<^  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one 
"  subject,  by  one  name ;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we 
^^  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  consider  as  one  sim* 

pie  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas 

together :  because,  as  I  have  said,  not  imagining  how 
^^  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  ac- 
"  custom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum,  wherein 
"  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which 
"therefore  we  call  substance/' 

In  which  words,  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the 
general  idea  of  substance  to  be  made  by  abstraction ; 
nor  any  that  say,  "  it  is  made  by.  a  complication  of 
"  many  simple  ideas  together  "  But  speaking  in  that 
place  0^  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  man, 
horse,  gold,  &c.  I  say  they  are  made  up  of  certain 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  ;  which  combinatioa&^are 
looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  simplq  idea,  thojugh 
they  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  sub- 
stance,  though  made  up  of  modes,  from  the  custom  of 
supposing  a  substratum,  wherein  that  combination  dqes 
subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak, 
elephant,  iron,  &c.  how,  though  they  are  made  up  of 
distinct  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on 
as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  distinct 
sorts  of  substances. 

But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite 
different  from  these,  and  has  no  such  combination  of 
simple   ideas   in    it,  is  evident  from  the  immediately 
following  words,  where  I  say ;  "  the  idea 
"  of  pure   substance  in  general  is  only  a  e  '^'  ^' 
•*  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support 
"  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple 
"  ideas  in  us.'"     Arid  these  two  I  plainly  distinguish  all 
along,  particularly  where  I  say,  "  whatever  therefore 
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.  g  ^<  be  the  seci^t  and  abstract  nature  of  sub- 

**  stance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of 
<*  pftrticulllt*  distinct  substances,  are  nothing  but  several 
<<  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such, 
*^  though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the 
"  whole  subsist  of  itself." 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the 
being  of  substance  to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  so  by 
the  imperfect  and  ill-grounded  idea  I  have  given  of  it. 
To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground  not  the  being, 
but  the  idea  of  substance,  on  our  accustoming  ourselves 
to  suppose  some  substratum ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I 
speak  there,  and  not  of  the  being  of  substance.  And 
having  every  where  aflSrmed  and  built  upon  it,  that  a 
man  is  a  substance ;  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  question  or 
doubt  oi  the  being  of  substance,  till  I  can  question  or 
doubt  of  my  own  being.  Further  I  say,  "  that  sensa- 
"  tion  convinces  us  that  there  are  solid 
Fsa  ^  ^^     "  extended  substances  :  and  reflection,  that 

"  there  ate  thinking  ones."  So  that  I 
think  the  being  of  substance  is  not  shaken  by  what  I 
ihave  said :  and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet  (the  being 
I  of  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of 
substance  Would  not  be  at  all  shaken  by  my  saying,  t^^e 
had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it,  and  that  th^t 
idea  came  from  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  suppose 
some  substratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  hachno 
idea  of  substance  at  all.  For  a  great  many  things  may 
be  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature,  of 
which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example ;  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  there  are  distinct  species  of  separate  spirits, 
of  which  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be 
questioned  but  spirits  have  Ways  of  communicating 
their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure, 
notwithstanding  any  thing  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  too.  Your  lordship  asks, 
with  concern,  "  and  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  l3e  said 
:  "  for  the  being"  (if  your  -lordship  please,  let  it  be  the 
idea)  "  of  substance,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
suppose  a  substratum  ?    Is  that'  custom  grounded 
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*  upon  true  reiisort,  or  no  ?  "  I  havts  sttld*  .. 
that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,  **  that  we  can-  ?'^'  ^  ^^* 
**  not  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible 
^  quialities  should  subsist  alone,  ahd  therefore  we  sup* 
^*  pos^  theM  to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some 
**  commbn  subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
*'  nattie  substance."  Which  I  think  is  a  true  teasoii^ 
because  it  is  the  same  your  lOrdship  gl*ounds  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  substratum  on,  in  this  very  page ;  even  on 
*^  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  biodes  and  acd- 
"  dents  should  subsist  by  themselves."  So  that  I  have 
thii  good  luck  here  again  to  agree  with  your  lordship : 
and  consequently  conclude,  I  have  your  approbation  in 
this,  thM  the  substratutn  to  modes  or  accidents,  which 
is  our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is  foundied  in  this, 
"  that  we  cannot  cdiiceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can 
**  subsist  by  themselves.** 

The  words  next  following,  are :  "  if  it  be  grounded 
upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then  we  must  allow  an 
idea  of  substance.  Which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or 
"  reflection ;  arid  so  w^  may  be  certain  of  something 
"  Which  we  have  not  bv  those  ideas**' 

These  words  of  your  lordship's  contain  nothing,  that 
I  see  in  4hem,  against  me :  for  I  never  said  that  the 
general  idea  of  substance  comes  in  t)y  sensation  and  re- 
flection ;  or,  that  it  is  a  simple  idea  of  sensation  or 
reflection,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in  them :  for 
it  is  a  conlplex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of 
something,  or  being,  with  the  relation^of  a  support  to 
accidents.     For  general  ideas  come  not  into' the  mind 
by  sensation  or  reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or  in- 
ventions of  the  understanding,  as,  I  think,  I  3  yj.  ^j.  3. 
have  shown ;  and  also,  how  the  mind  makes 
them  from  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection :  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind 
forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from,  B.  li.  c.  25. 
arid  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas  of  serisa-  ^  ^-  ^^^r 
tion  and  reflection,  I  have  likewise  shown.     ^ 

But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  what  I  mean,  when 
I  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  all  our  knowledge ;  give  roe  leave,  my  lord^  to 
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set  down  a  place,  or  two  out  of  my  book,  to  explain  . 
myself;   as,   I   thus  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection : 

..  "  That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full 

«  5?  ^  '  ^  survey  of  them,  and  their  several  modes, 
*^  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them, 
*^  we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas ; 
'^  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds,  which  did  not 
"  come  in  one  of  those  two  ways,"  This  thought,  in 
another  place,  I  express  thus : 

..  "  These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all 

.^11.  c.   .      *<  Quj.  knowledge,  are   suggested  and  fur-' 

"  nished  to  the  mind  only  by  these  two  ways 
**  above  mentioned,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection." 
And  again,  ' 

"  These   are  the  most  considerable .  of 
5  10  ^  "  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has, 

^^  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other 

"  knowledge ;  all  which  it  receives  by  the  two  fore- 

"  mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection."     And, 

..  "  Thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given 

.  u.  c.     •    «  ji  yjg^  Qf  Qyj.  original  ideas,  from  whence 

"  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which 
"  they  are  made  up.*' 

This,  and  the  like  said  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have 
thought  concealing  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as 
the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  ideas,  and  con- 
sequently of  all  our  knowledge.  I  have  set  down  these 
particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader,  having  a 
full  view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  see  what 
in  it  is  liable  to  your  lordship's  reprehension.  For  that 
your  lordship  is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  appears 
not  only  by  the  words  under  consideration,  but  by  these 
also :  *'  But  we  are  still  told,  that  our  understanding 
"  can  have  no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  sensation  or 
•^  reflection.  And,  let  us  suppose  this  principle  to  he 
"  true,  that  the  simple  ideas,  by  sensation  or  reflection, 
"  are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
"  soning." 

Your  lordship's  argument,  in  the  passage  we  are  upon, 
stands  thus:   f*  If  the  general  idea  of  substance  be 
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grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason^  then  we 
must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in 
by  sensation  or  reflection : "  This  is  a  consequence 
which,  with  submission,  I  think  will  not  hold,  because 
it  is  founded  on  a  supposition  which,  I  think,  will  not 
hold,  viz.  that  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent ;  for  if 
that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of 
substance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason : 
and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not 
ultimately  grounded  on,  and  derived  from,  ideas  which 
come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  cannot  be  said 
to  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection.    , 

To  explain  myself,  and  clear  my  ineaning  in  this 
matter :  all  the  ideas  of  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  a 
cherry,  come  into  my  mind  by  sensation ;  the  ideas  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &c,  come 
into  my  mind  by  reflection  :  the  ideas  of  these  qualities 
and  actions,  or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind  to  be 
by  themselves  inconsistent  with  existence ;  or,  as  your 
lordship  well  expresses  it,  **  we  find  that  we  can  have 
no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we 
must  conceive  a  substratum  or  subject,  wherein  they 
are ; "  i.  e.  that  they  cannot  exist  or  subsist  of  them- 
selves. Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  inherence  or  being  supported ;  which  being 
a  relative  idea  superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry, 
or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative 
idea  of  a  support.  For  I  never  denied,  that  the  mind 
could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of  relation,  but  have  showed 
the  quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But 
because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be 
the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related  as  a 
supporter  or  support,  is  not  represented  to  the  mind  by 
any  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  therefore  the  obscure,  in- 
distinct, vague  idea  of  thing  or  something,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  be  the  positive  idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a 
support  or  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents ;  and  that 
general  determined  idea  of  something,  is,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  mind,  derived  also  from  the  simple  ideas 
of  sensation  and  reflection  :  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the 
positive,   simple   ideas  got  by  sensation  or  reflection, 
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comes  to  the  general  relative  idea  of  substance ;  which^ 
without  the  positive  simple  ideas^  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the 
particular  steps  of  the  mind  in  this  business)  has  well 
expressed  in  this  more  familiar  way : 

«  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any 
*'  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  must  conceive  a  substra- 
*^  tum  or  subject  wherein  they  are ;  since  it  is  a  repug- 
*f  nancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or 
**  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves." 

Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  sub- 
stance :  and  say§,  **  I  grant  that  by  sensation  and  re- 
**  flection  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and  properties 
M  of  things:  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must 
M  be  something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible 
"  that  they  should  subsist  by  themselves/'  So  that  if 
this  he  that  which  your  lordship  means  by  the  rational 
idea  of  substance,  I  ste  nothing  there  is  in  it  against 
what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  or  reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure 
idea. 

Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing 
words,  is,  ^^  and  so  we  may  be  certain  of  some  things 
*'  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas ; "  which  is  a  pro- 
position, whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship  will  for^ 
give  me  if  I  profess,  as  it  stands  there,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your  lordship 
means,  we  may  certainly  know  the  existence  of  some- 
thing which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly 
know  the  distinct  properties  of  something  which  we 
have  not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of 
some  proposition  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas :  for 
to  be  certain  of  something,  may  signify  either  of  these. 
But  in  which  soever  of  these  it  he  meant,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  concerned  in  it. 

Your  lordship's  next  paragraph  is  as  foUoweth : 
**  The  idea  of  substance^  we  are  told  again,  is  no- 
thing but  the  supposed,  but  unknown  .support  of 
those  qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine 
^  cannot  subsist,  sine  re  substante ;  which,  according  to 
<f  the  true  impoit  of  the  word,   is  in   plain  Englishi 
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^^  standing  under  er  upholding.  But  very  little  weight 
'^^  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology, 
^  when  the  word  is  used  in  another  sense  by  the  beiBt 
f^  authors,  such  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian;  who  ti^l^e 
*^  substance  for  the  same  as  essence,  as  Valla  hath 
^  proved ;  and  so  the  Greek  word  imports :  But  Boe^ 
^  thius,  in  translating  Aristotle's  Predicaments,*  rather 
^  chose  the  word  substance,  as  more  proper  to  express 
^  a  compound  being,  and  reserved  essence  for  what  was 
^^  simple  and  immaterial.  And  in  this  seqse,  substance 
^'  was  not  applied  to  God,  but  only  essence,  as  St. 
^  Augustine  observes." 

Y'our  lordship  here  seems  to  dislike  my  taking  notice, 
that  the  derivation  of  the  word  substance  favours  the 
idea  we  have  of  it :  and  your  Icqrdship  tells  me,  ^'  that 
^  very  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bare  grammatical 
^*  etymology/'  Though  little  weight  were  to  be  laid 
on  it,  if  th^e  were  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  it ;  yet 
when  it  was  brought  to  confirm  an  idea  which  your 
iordship  allows  of,  nay,  calls  a  rational  idea»  and  says  is 
founded  in  evident  reason,  I  do  not  see  what  your  lord- 
ship had  to  blame  in  it.  Few  though  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  take  substantia  for  the  same  with  essence^  as  your 
lordship  says ;  or  for  riches  and  estate,  as  I  think  they 
also  do ;  yet  I  suppose  it  will  be  true,  that  substantia  is 
derived  a  substando,  and  that  thai  shows  the  original 
import  of  the  word.  For,  my  lord,  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion,  as  may  be  seen  in  my  book,  that  if  we  knew 
the  original  of  all  the  words  we  meet  with,  we  should 
thereby  he  very  much  helped  to  know  the  ideas  they 
were  first  applied  to  and  made  to  stand  iot ;  and  thare- 
fore  I  must  beg  your  l<n'dship  to  excuse  this  coneeit  of 
mine,  this  etymological  observation  especially,  since  it 
hath  nothing  in  it  against  the  truth,  nor  against  your 
lordship's  idea  of  substance. 

But  your  lordship  opposes  to  this  etymology  the  use 
of  the  word  substance  by  the  best  authors  in  anoth 
sense ;  and  theteupon  give  the  world  a  learned  accou 
of  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  in  a  sense  wherein  it  is 
not  taken  for  the  substratum  of  accidents :  however,  I 
think  it  a  sufficient  justification  of  myself  to  your  kMU 
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ship,  that  I  use  it  in  the  same  sense  your  lordship  doe^, 
and  that  your  lordship  thinks  not  fit  to  govern  yourself 
by  those  authorities ;  for  then  your  lordship  could  not 
apply  the  word  substance  to  God,  as  Boethius  did  not» 
and  as  your  lordship  has  proved  out  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  it  was  not  applied.  Though  I  guess  it  is  the  con- 
sideration of  substance,  as  it  is  applied  to  God,  that 
brings  it  into  your  lordship's  present  discourse.  But  if 
your  lordship  and  I  (if  without  presumption  I  may  join 
myself  with  you)  have,  in  the  use  of  the  word  substance, 
quitted  the  example  of  the  best  authors,  I  think  th& 
authority  of  the  schools,  which  has  a  long  time  beeti 
allowed  in  philosophical  terms,  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  it  follows : 
^'  but  afterwards  the  names  of  substance  and  essence 
were  promiscuously  used  with  respect  to  God  and  his 
creatures ;  and  do  imply  that  which  makes  the  real 
being,  as  distingubhed  from  modes  and  properties. 
*^  And  so  the  substance  and  essence  of  a  man  are  the 
*^  same ;  not  being  taken  for  the  individual  substance, 
*^  which  cannot  be  understood  without  particular  modes 
*^  and  properties ;  but  the  general  substance  or  nature 
*^  of  man,  abstractedly  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
**  person.*' 

Here  your  lordship  makes  these  terms  general  sub- 
stance, nature,  and  essence,  to  signify  the  same  thing ; 
how  properly  I  shall  not  here  inquire.  Your  lordship 
goes  on. 

"  And  I  desire  to  know,  whether,  according  to  true 
^^  reason,  that  be  not  a  clear  idea  of  man ;  not  of  Peter, 
*^  James,  or  John,  but  of  a  man  as  such." 

This,  I  thinks  nobody  denies :  nor  can  any  body  deny 
it,  who  will  not  say,  that  the  general  abstract  idea 
which  he  has  in  his  mind  of  a  sort  or  species  of  animal 
that  he  calls  man,  ought  not  to  have  that  general  name 
man  applied  to  it :  for  that  is  all  (as  I  humbly  conceive) 
which  these  words  of  your  lordship  here  amount  to. 
This,''  your  lordship  says,  ^^  is  not  a  mere  universal 
name,  or  mark,  or  sign."'  Your  lordship  says  it  is 
an  idea,  and  every  body  must  grant  it  to  be  an  idea ;  and 
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therefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  safe  enough  from  being 
thought  a  mere  name,  or  mark,  or  sign  of  that  idea. 
For  he  must  think  very  oddly,  who  takes  the  general 
name  of  any  idea,  to  be  the  general  idea  itself :  it  is  a 
mere  mark  or  sign  of  it  without  doubts  and  nothing 
else.     Your  lordship  adds : 

**  But  there  is  as  clear  and  distinct  a  conception 
''  of  this  in  our  minds,  as  we  can  have  from  any  such 
*^  simple  ideas  as  are  conveyed  by  our  senses/' 

If  your  lordship  means  by  this,  (as  the  words  seem  to 
me  to  import)  that  we  can  have  as  clear  and  distinct  an 
idea  of  the  general  substance,  or  nature, 'or  essence  of 
the  species  man,  as  we  have  of  the  particular  colour  and 
figure  of  a  man  when  we  look  on  him,  or  of  his  voice 
when  we  hear  him  speak,  I  must  crave  leave  to  dissent 
from  your  lordship.  Because  the  idea  we  have  of  thie 
substance,  wherein  the  properties  of  a  man  do  inhere,  is 
a  very  obscure  idea :  so  in  that  part,  our  general  idea  df 
man  is  obscure  and  confused :  as  also,  how  that  sub- 
stance is  differently  modified  in  the  different  species  of 
creatures,  so  as  to  have  different  properties  and  powers 
whereby  they  are  distinguished,  that  also  we  have  very 
obscure,  or  rather  no  distinct  ideas  of  at  all.  But  there 
is  no  obscurity  or  confusion  at  all  in  the  idea  of  a  figure 
that  I  clearly  see,  or  of  a  sound  that  I  distinctly  hear ; 
and  such  are,  or  may  be,  the  ideas  that  are  conveyed  in 
by  sensation  or  reflection.     It  follows : 

*^  I  do  not  deny  that  the  distinction  of  particular 
'^  substances,  is  by  the  several  modes  and  properties  of 

them,  (which  they  may  call  a  coniplication  of  simple 

ideas  if  they  please) :  but  I  do  assert,  that  the  general 
*^  idea  which  relates  to  the  essence,  without  these,  is 
^^  so  just  and  true  an  idea,  that  without  it  the  com- 
^'  plication  of  simple  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right 
"  notion  of  it." 

Hei*e,  I  think,  that  your  lordship  asserts,  **  that  the 
^^  general  idea  of  the  real  essence  (for  so  I  understand 
*^  general  idea  which  relates  to  the  essence)  without  the 
"  modes  and  properties,  is  a  just  and  true  idea."  For 
example ;  the  real  essence  of  a  thing  is  that  internal  con- 
stitution on  which  the  properties  of  that  thing  depend. 
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Now  jom  lordship  seems  to  me  to  acknowledge*  that 
that  internal  constitution  or  essence  we  cannot  know ; 
for  joqr  loidship  says*  ^'  that  from  the  powers  and  pro* 
^^  perties  of  things  which  are  knowatde  by  iis»  we  may 
^^  know  as  much  of  the  interpal  essence  of  things,  as 
*^  these  powers  and  properties  discover.'*  That  is 
unquestionahiy  so ;  but  if  those  powers  and  properties 
discover  no  n^ore  of  those  internal  essences,  but  that 
there  are  internal  essences*  we  shall  know  (wly  that  there 
are  internal  essences,  but  shall  have  no  idea  w  concep- 
tion at  all  of  what  thej  are ;  as  your  lordship  seems  to 
confess  in  the  next  words  of  the  same  page,  where 
you  add :  '^  I  do  not  say,  that  we  can  know  all  essences 
<<  of  things  alike,  nor  that  we  oan  attain  to  a  perfect 
^  understanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them ;  hut  if  we 
^  can  know  so  much,  as  that  there  are  certain  beings  in 
^  the  world,  endued  with  such  distinct  powers  and  prq* 
^^  perties,  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of?  *' 
Wherdin  your  lordship  s^ms  to  terminate  our  knowledge 
of  those  internal  essences  in  this,  ^^  that  there  are  cer-> 
^^  tain  beings  indued  with  distinct  powers  and  proper* 
^^  ties."  But  what  these  beings,  these  internal  essences 
are,  that  we  have  i^o  distinct  conceptions  of;  as. your 
lordship  confesses  yet  plainer  a  little  after^  in  tiiese 
words :  for  *^  although  we  cannot  comprehend  theia* 
<^  ternal  frame  and  constitution  of  things/'  So  that  we 
having,  as  is  confessed,  no  idea  of  what  this  essosce,  this 
intemal  constitution  of  things  on  which  their  properties 
depend,  is ;  how  can  we  say  it  is  any  way  a  just  and  true 
idea  ?  But  your  lordship  says,  ^  it  is  so  just  and  true 
<^  an  idea,  that  without  it  the  contemplation  of  simple 
^  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right  notion  of  it."  All 
the  idea  we  have  of  it,  which  is  only  that  there  is  an  in- 
ternal, though  unknown  constitution  of  things  on  which 
their  properties  depend,  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  and  the  contem^ation  of  them,  have  alone 
helped  us  to ;  and  because  they  can  help  us  no  further, 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  no  perfecter  notion  of  it^ 

That  which  your  lordship  seems  to  me  principal^  to 
drive  at,  in  this  and  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is,  to 
assert,  that  jybe^fiD6i»l--suhat3U|Qe  of  inan,  and_so  of  any 
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other  species,  ig  that  which  makes  the  real  being  of 
that  species  abstractly  from  the  individuals  of  that 
species.  By  general  substance  here,  I  suppose,  your 
lordship  means  the  general  idea  of  substance  :  and  that 
which  Induces  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  suppose  so,  is, 
that  I  think  your  lordship  is  here  discoursing  of  the  idea 
of  substance,  and  how  we  come  by  it.  And  if  your 
lordship  should  mean  otherwise,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  deny  there  is  any  such  thing  in  rerum  natura,  as 
a  gener^  substance  that  exbts  itself,  or  makes  any 
things 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  your  lord^ip  says, 
that  Ibis  is  the  general  idea  of  substance,  viz.  ^^  that  it 
*^  is  tliat  which  makes  the  real  being  of  any  thing ;  ^* 
your  lordship  says,  ^^  that  it  is  as  clear  and  distinct  a 
*'  conception  in  our  minds,  as  we  can  have  from  any 
''  such  simple  ideas  as  are  conveyed  by  our  senaesi." 
Here  I  must  crave  leave  to  dissent  from  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship  says  in  the  former  part  of  this  page, 

that  substance  and  essence  do  imply  that  which  makes 

the  real  being.**  Now  what,  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ship, do  these  words^  that  which,  here  signify  more  than 
something?  And  the  idea  expressed  by  something,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  your  lordship  will  not  say  is  as  clear 
and  distinct  a  conception  or  idea  in  the  mind,  as  the  idea 
of  the  red  colour  of  a  cherry,  or  the  bitter  taste  of 
wormwood,  or  the  figure  of  a  circle  brought  into  the 
mind  by  your  senses. 

Your  lordship  farther  says,  *'  it  makes  '*  (whereby,  f 
suppose,  your  lordship  means,  constitutes  or  is)  *^  the 
''  real  being,  as  distinguished  from  modes  and  pro- 
**  perties.'' 

For  .example,  my  lord,  strip  this  supposed  general  idea 
of  a  man  or  gold  of  all  its  modes  and  properties,  and 
then  teU  me  whether  your  lordship  has  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct an  idea  of  what  remains,  as  you  have  of  the  figure 
of  the  one,  or  the  yellow  colour  of  the  other.  I  must 
confess  the  remaining  something,  to  me  affords  so  vague, 
confused  and  obscure  an  idea,  that  I  cann6t  say  I  have 
any  distinct  conception  of  it ;  for  barely  by  being  some- 
things it  is  not  in  my  mind  cl^y  distingufsbed  from 
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the  figure  or  voice  of  a  man,  or  the  colour  or  taste  of  a 
cherry,  for  they  are  something  too.  If  your  lordship 
has  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  **  something,  which 
makes  the  real  being  as  distinguished  from  all  its 
modes  and  properties/'  your  lordship  must  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  the  sight  and  clear  ideas  you  have :  nor  can 
you  be  denied  them,  because  I  have  not  the  like ;  the 
dimness  of  my  *  conceptions  must  not  pretend  to  hinder 
the  clearness  of  your  lordship^s,  any  more  than  the  want 
of  them  in  a  blind  man  can  debar  your  lordship  of  the 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  colours.  The  obscurity  I  find 
in  my  own  mind,  when  I  examine  what  positive,  general, 
simple  idea  of  substance  I  have,  is  such  as  I  profess,  and 
further  than  that  I  cannot  go :  but  what,  and  how  clear 
it  is  in  the  understanding  of  a  seraphim,  or  of  an  ele- 
vated mind,  that  I  cannot  determine.  Your  lordship 
goes  on. 

^^  I  must  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
**  Essay  of  Human  Understanding  (from  whence  these 
**  notions  are  borrowed  to  serve  other  purposes  than  he 
**  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  case  of  spiritual  and 
corporeal  substances  to  be  alike,  as  to  their  ideas. 
And  that  we  have  as>clear  a  notion  of  a  spirit,  as  we 
**  have  of  a  body ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  the 
"  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  with- 
<<  out,  and  the  other  of  those  operations  we  find  within 
*'  ourselves.  And  that  it  is  as  rational  to  afiirm,  there 
**  is  no  body,  because  we  cannot  know  its  essence,  as  it 
*'  is  called,  or  have  no  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter ; 
as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  know  not  its 
essence,  or  have  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance." 
"  From  hence  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  certain  that 
**  there  are  both  spiritual  and  bodily  substances,  although 
'^  we  can  have  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  them.  But 
<^  if  our  reason  depend  upon  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
"  how  is  this  possible  ?  We  cannot  reason  without 
"  clear  ideas,  and  yet  we  may  be  certain  without  them : 
"  can  we  be  certain  without  reason  ?  Or,  doth  our 
"  reason  give  us  true  notions  of  things,  without  these 
"  ideas  ?  If  it  be  so,  this  new  hypothesis  about  reason 
<^  must  appear  to  be  very  unreasonable." 
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That  which  your  lordship  seems  to  argue  here,  is, 
that  we  may  be  certain  without  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
Who  your  lordship  here  argues  against,  under  the  title 
of  this  new  hypothesis  about  reason^  I  confess  I  do  not 
know.  For  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where 
placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas^  but  in 
the  dear  and  visible  connexion  of  any  €i  our  ideas,  be 
those  ideas  what  they  will ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  will  look'  into  B.  iv.  c.  4.  §  18.  and  B.  iv.  c.  6. 
§  3.  of  my  Essay,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  will  find  these 
words :  "  certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the 
'*  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in 
^^  any  proposition.*^  As  in  the  proposition  your  lord- 
ship inentions,  v.  g.  that  we^nay  be  certain  there  are 
spiritual  and  bodily  substances;  or,  that  bodily  sub- 
stances do  exist,  is  a  proposition  of  whose  truth  we  may 
be  certain  ;  and  so  of  spiritual  substances.  Let  us  now 
examine .  wherein  the  certainty  of  these  propositions 
consists. 

First,  as  to  the  existence  of  bodily  substances,  I  know 
by  my  senses  that  something  extended, « and  solid,,  and 
figured  does  exist ;  for  my  senses  are  the  utmost  evi- 
dence and  certainty  I  have  of  the  existence  of  extended, 
solid,  figured  things.  These  modes  being  then  known 
to  exist  by  our  senses,  the  existence  of  them  (which  I 
cannot  conceive  can  subsist  without  something  to  sup- 
port  them)  makes  me  see  the  connexion  of  those  ideas 
with  a  support,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  subject  of  inhesion, 
and  so  consequently  the  connexion  of  that  support 
(which  cannot  be  nothing)  with  existence.  And  thus 
I  come  by  a  certainty  of  the  existence  of  that  some- 
thing which  is  a  support  of  those  sensible  modes,  though 
I  have  but  a  very  confused,  loose,  and  undetermined 
idea  t)f  it,  signified  by  the  same  substance.  After  the 
same  manner  experimenting  thinking  in  myself,  by  the 
existence  of  thought  in  me,  to  which  something  that 
thinks  is  evidently  and  necessarily  connected  in  my 
mind ;  I  come  to  be  certain  that  there  exists  in  me 
something  that  thinks,  though  of  that  something  which 
I  call  substance  also,  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  im- 
perfect idea. 
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Before  I  go  any  farther,  it  is  fit  I  returh  mj  aeknow- 
ledgements  to  jour  lordship,  for  the  good  opinion  you 
are  pleased  here  to  express  of  the  *^  author  of  the  Essay 
<*  of  Human  Understanding/'  and  that  you  do  not  iih- 
pute  to  him  th^  ill  use  some  may  hav^  made  of  his 
notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  say,  that  he  should 
have  been  better  preserved  from  the  hard  and  sinistei* 
thoughts,  which  some  men  are  always  ready  fbr,  if  iii 
what  you  have  her6  published,  your  lordship  had  been 
pleased  to  have  showh  where  you  directed  your  discours(B 
against  him,  and  where  against  others^  from  p.  234  to 
pi  26a  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Trinity*  For  no- 
thinj^  but  my  book  and  my  words  being  quoted,  the 
world  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  am  the  person  who 
argue  against  the  Trinity,  and  deny  mysteries,  against 
whom  your  lordship  directs  those  pages.  And  indeed, 
my  lord^  though  I  have  read  them  over  with  great  at^ 
teotion>  yet,  in  maiiy  places,  I  cannot  discern  whether  it 
be  against  me  or  any  body  eke,  that  your  lordship  is 
arguing.    That  which  often  makes  the  difficulty  is^  that 

1  do  not  see  how  what' I  say  does  at  all  concern  the  con- 
troversy your  lordship  is  engaged  in,  dnd  yet  I  alone  am 
quoted.     Your  lordship  goes  on : 

^^  Let  us  suppose  this  principle  to  be  tnie,"  that  the 
simple  ideas  by  sensation  or  reflection  are  the  sole  matter 
and  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning :  ^^  I  ask  then  how 
<'  we  come  to  be  certain,  that  there  are  spiritual  sub- 
^^  stances  in  the  world,  since  we  can  have  no  clear  and 
^^  distinct  ideas  concerning  them  ?  Can  we  be  certain, 
^^  without  any  fbundation  of  reason  ?  This  is  a  new 
"  sort  of  certainty,  for  which  we  do  not  envy  those  pre- 
•*  tenders  to  reason.  But  methinks,  they  should  not  at 
*^  the  same  time  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  these 
*^  ideas  to  our  knowledge^  and  declare  that  we  may 
"  have  certain  knowledge  without  them.  If  there  be 
"  any  other  method,  they  overthrow  their  own  prin- 
"  ciple ;  if  there  be  none,  how  come  they  to  any  cer- 
"  tainty  that  there  are  both  bodily  and  spiritual  sub- 
"  stances  ?  ** 

This  paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we 
may  have  certainty  without  clear  afld  distinct  ideas,  I 
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lirould  flatter  myself  is  t\oi  meabt  against  me,  because  it 
opposes  nothing  that  I  have  said ;  and  so  shdl  not  say 
any  thing  to  it,  but  only  set  it  down  to  do  ybui"  lordship 
right)  that  the  reader  may  judge.  Though  I  do  not 
find  how  he  will  easily  overlook  me,  and  think  I  am  not 
at  all  concerned  in  it,  since  my  Words  alone  are  quoted 
in  several  pages  immediately  preceding  and  following : 
and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  it  is  said,  •'  how  they 
come  to  know ;  '*  which  word,  they,  thust  signify  Soihg 
body  besides  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious ; 
and  thett  I  think,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  your  lordship'^ 
discourse,  nobody  will  be  left  but  me,  possible  to  be 
taken  to  be  the  other :  for  in  the  same  paragraph  your 
lordship  says,  "  the  same  persons  say,  that  notwithstand- 
"  ing  their  ideas,  it  is  possible  for  liiatter  to  think." 

I  know  not  what  other  person  says  so  but  I ;  but  if 
any  one  does,  I  am  sure  no  person  but  I  say  so  in  ttijr 
book)  ^hich  your  lordship  hap  quoted  for  them,  viz. 
Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  c.  3.  This,  Which  is  £L 
riddle  to  me^  the  more  amazes  me,  because  I  find  it  in 
a  treatise  of  your  lordshlp^s,  who  so  perfectly  under- 
stands the  rules  and  methods  of  writing,  whether  in 
controversy  or  any  other  way.  But  this  which  se^ms 
wholly  new  to  me,  I  shall  better  understand  When  your 
lordship  pleases  to  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time  1  men- 
tioi,  it  as  an  apology  for  myself,  if  sometimes  L  mistake 
your  lordship's  aim,  and  so  misapply  my  answer.  What 
follows  in  your  lordship's  next  paragraph  is  this : 

"  As  to  these  latter  (which  is  my  business)  I  mtist 
*•  inquire  farther,  how  they  come  to  know  there  are 
such  ?  The  answer  is,  by  self-reflection  on  those 
powers  we  find  in  ourselves,  which  cannot  come  from 
"  a  mere  bodily  substance.  I  allolv  the  reason  to  be 
"  very  good ;  but  the  question  I  ask,  is,  whether  this 
"  argument  be  from  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  or  not  ? 
"  We  have  ideas  in  ourselves  of  the  several  operations 
"  of  our  minds,  of  knowing,  willing,  considering,  &c^ 
"  which  cannot  come  from  a  bodily  substance.  Very 
true ;  but  is  all  this  contained  in  the  simple  idea  of 
these  operations  ?  How  can  that  be,  when  the  same 
"  persons  say,  that,  notwithstanding  their  ideds^  it  is 
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"  possible  for  matter  to  think  ?  For  it  is 
Human  Un-  «  said — that  we  have  the  ideas  of  matter 
bTc-^s!^  "  ^°^  thinking,  but  possibly  shaU  never  be 
J  g/  '   *      "  able  to  know  whether  any  material  l^eing 

**  thinks  or  not ;  it  being  impossible  for  us, 
*^  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  re- 
velation, to  discover  whether  omnipotency  hath  not 
given  to  some  systems  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a 
**  po^'er  to  perceive  or  think. — If  this  be  true,  then  for 
'^  all  that  we  can  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
*^  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of  thinking :  and 
<'  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us,  from  the  idea  of  thinking :  for  how 
can  we  be  assured  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not 
given  such  a  power  of  thinking  to  matter  so  disposed 
as  our  bodies  are  ?  Especially  since  it  is  said, — ^that 
in  respect  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote 
from  our  comprehension  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if 
^^  he  pleases,  super-add  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty 
of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  super-add  to  it .  an- 
other substance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking. — Who- 
ever asserts  this  can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substance 
in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  because  he  cannot 
"know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that 
**  matter  so  dbposed  cannot  think.  And  he  cannot  be 
**  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  our 
*'  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it." 

These  words,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  to  take  to  myself; 
for  though  your  lordship  has  put  it  the  same  persons 
say,  in  the  plural  number,  yet  there  is  nobody  quoted 
for  the  following  worfs,  but  my  Essay  :  nor  do  I  think 
any  body  but  I  has  said  so.  But  so  it  is  in  this  present 
chapter,  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be  joined  with  others 
for  what  I  do  not  say,  and  others  with  me  for  what  I 
imagine  they  do  not  say ;  which,  how  it  came  about, 
your  lordship  can  best  resolve.  But  to  the  words  them- 
selves :  in  them  your  lordship  argues,  that  upon  my 
principles  it  "  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
•*  substance  in  us."  To  which  give  me  leave,  with 
submission,  to  say,  that  I  think  it  may  be  proved  from 
my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it ;  and  the  proof 
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in  my  book  stands  thus :  First,  we  experiment  in  our- 
selves thinking.     The  idea  of  this  action  of  mode  of 
thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self-subsistence, 
and  therefore  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  a  support 
or  subject  of  inhesion :  the  idea  of  that  support  is  what 
we  call  substance ;  and  so  from  thinking  experimented 
in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  substance  in  us, 
which  in  my  sense  is  a  spirit.     Against  this  your  lord- 
ship will  argue,  that  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  possi- 
bility that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  super-add  to  matter 
a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us,  because  upon  that  suppo- 
sition it  is  possible  it  may  be  a  material  substance  that 
thinks  in  us.     I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the  generad  idea 
of  substance  being  the  same  every  where,  the  modifica- 
tion of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined  to  it, 
makes  it  a  spirit,  without  considering  what  other  mo- 
difications it  has,  as  whether  it  has  the  modification  of 
solidity  or  no.     As  on  the  other  side,  substance,  that 
has  the  modification  of  solidity,  is  matter,  whether  it 
has  the  modification  of  thinking  or  no.     And  therefore, 
if  your  lordship  means  by  a  spiritual  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon  my  princi- 
ples  can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordship   meaning,  as  I 
think  you  do,  demonstratively  proved)  that  there  is  an 
immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks.     Though  I  pre- 
sume, from  what  I  have  said  about  the  sup- 
position   of  a   system   of  matter  thinking  ?"jg^'      ^^* 
(which  there  demonstrates  that  God  is  im- 
material) will  prove  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial.      But 
your  lordship  thinks  not  probability  enough ;  and  by  \ 
charging  the  want  of  demonstration  upon  my  principles, 
that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your  lord- 
ship seems  to  conclude  it  demonstrable  from  principles 
of  philosophy.     That  demonstration  I  should  with  joy 
receive  from  your  lordship,  or  any  one.     For  though 
all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion       . 
are  well  enough  secured  without   it,    as  I  55^^^'  ^ 
have  shown ;  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance  ' 

of  our  knowledge  iq  nature  and  philosophy, 
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To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the 
great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without  a  necessary  sup- 
position that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to  add, 
that  immortality  may  and  shall  be  annexed  to  that, 
which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immor- 
tal, as  the  apostle  expressly  declares  in  these  words ;  *^  for 

"  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
1  Cor.  XV.  53.  ,,^^^  ^Yiis  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 

Perhaps  my  using  the  word  spirit  for  a  thinking  sub- 
stance, without  excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be 
thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  such  as  deserves  censure, 
because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make  it 
a  sign  of.  I  readily  own  that  words  should  be  sparingly 
ventured  on  in  a  sense  wholly  new ;  and  nothing  but 
absolute  necessity  can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any 
term,  in  a  sense  whereof  we  can  produce  no  example. 
But  in  the  present  case,  I  think,  I  have  great  authorities 
to  justify  me.  The  soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
that  in  us  which  thinks.  And  he  that  will  look  into 
the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  questions,  and  into 
the  sixth  book  of  Virgirs  iEneids,  will  find  that  these 
two  great  men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  best  understood 
philosophy,  thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny,  the  soul 
to  be  a  subtile  matter,  which  might  come  under  the 
name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  aether ;  and  this  soul  they  both 
of  them  called  spiritus :  in  the  notion  of  which  it  is  plain 
they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without 
the  total  exclusion  of  matter.  Whether  they  thought 
right  in  this,  I  do  not  say ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  but 
whether  they  spoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  active, 
thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  spiritus,  spirit.  I  think 
that  nobody  will  deny,  that,  if  any  among  the  Romans 
can  be  allowed  to  speak  properly,  TuUy  and  Virgil  are 
the  two  who  may  most  securely  be  depended  on  for  it : 
and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  soul,  says,  "dum 
"spiritus  hos  regit  artus;"  and  the  other,  "vita  con- 
*Uinetur  corpore  &  spiritu."  Where  it  is  plain,  by 
corpus  he  means  (as  generally  every  where)  only  gross 
matter  that  m^y  be  felt  and  handled ;  as  appears  by  thosQ 
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words :  ^^  si  cor^  aut  sanguis^  aut  cerebrum  est  animus^ 
*'  certe,  quouiam  est  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  cor- 
"pore;  si  anima  est,  forte  dissipabitur;  si  ignis  extin- 
"guetur."  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Here  Cicero 
opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura  or  breath : 
and  the  foundation  of  that  his  distinction  of  the  soul^ 
from  that  which  he  calls  corpus  or  body,  he  gives  a  little 
lower  in  these  words ;  "  tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat 
"  aciem."  ib.  c.  23. 

Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had  this  no- 
tion of  spirit ;  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  Solomon  himself,  speaks  after  the  same 
manner:    "That  which    befalleth  the  sons 
*'of   men  befalleth  beasts,   even  one  thing  ^^*^-"^ 
**  befalleth  them  ;  as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth 
"the  other,  yea  they  have  all  one  spirit."     So  I  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  word  ni*l  here,  for  so  I  find  it  translated 
the  very  next  verse  but  one ;  "  Who  know- 
"  eth  the  spirit   of  a  man  that  goeth  up-     ^' 
"  ward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  down  to  the 
"earth?**     In  which  places  it  is  plain  that   Solomon 
applies  the  word  nn?  and  our  translators  of  him,  the 
word  spirit,  to  a  substance,  out  of  which  immateriality 
was  not  wholly  excluded,  "  unless  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
**  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth"  be  immateriaL 
Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary 
from  this :  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  when  our    , 
Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  stood  in  the  37,^*  "^^* 
midst  of  them,  "  they  were  aflfrighted,  and 
"  supposed  that  they  had  seen  weZiJ.a/'  the  Greek  word 
which  always  answers  spirit  in  English ;  and   so   the 
translator  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  "  they  supposed 
"  that  they  had  seen  a  spiiit."     But  our  Saviour  says 
to  them,  "Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet, 
"  that  it  is  I  myself,  handle  me  and  see ;  for     ^*   ^' 
"  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have.'* 
Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction 
between  body  and  spirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place 
above  cited,  viz.  that  the  one  was  a  gross  compages  that 
could  be  felt  and  handled ;  and  the  other  such  as  Virgil 
describes  the  ghost  or  soul  of   Anchises,    Lil).vi 
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*'  Ter  conatus  ibi  coUo  dare  brachia  circum, 
**  Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  efFugit  imago, 
**  Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simiUima  somno." 

I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  say,  that  spirit  never 
does  signify  a  purely  immaterial  substance.  In  that 
sense  the  scripture,  I  take  it,  speaks,  when  it  says, 
^  God  is  a  spirit ;"  and  in  that  sense  I  have  used  it ;  and 
in  that  sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles,  that 
th^re  is  a  spiritual  substance ;  and  am  certain  that  there 
ife  a  spiritual  immaterial  substance :  which  is,  I  humbly 
Conceive,  a  direct  answer  to  your  lordship's  question  in 
the  beginning  of  this  argument,*  viz.  "  How  come  we 
to  be  certain  that  there  are  spiritual  substances,  sup- 
posing this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  simple  ideas 
^*  by  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  sole  matter  and 
"foundation  of  all  our  reasoning?"  But  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  if  God^  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  and 
perfectly  immaterial  spirit,  should  please  to  give  a  system 
of  very  subtile  matter  sense  and  motion,  it  might,  with 
propriety  of  speech  be  called  spirit ;  though  materiality 
wer6  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex  idea.  Your  lord- 
ship proceeds : 

"It  is  said  indeed  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
«5^^*  ^  ^^'  "repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter, 
'   '  "  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,   per- 

"  caption,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach 
**  the  present  case ;  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of 
"itself,  but  what  matter  prepared  by  an  omnipotent 
"  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have  that 
"he  hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the 
"ideas,  for  those  are  given  up  in  this  case;  and  conse- 
**  quently  we  can  have  no  certainty  upon  these  princi- 
"  pies,  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  within 
"  us  or  not." 

Your  lordship  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that  from 

what   I    say,    "  we  can  have  no   certainty 

B.  ir.  c  10.  «  Yi^hether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance 

"in  us  or  not."  If  by  spiritual  substance 
j  your  lordship  means  an  immaterial  substance  in  us,  as  you 
'  speak  a  little  fart^her  on,  I  grant  wh^t  your  lordship  says  is 
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true,  that  it  caunot^  upon  these  principles,  be  demons 
strated>i  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  say  at  the  same 
tinae^  that  «p0a  these  principles, it  can  bejprpved,  to 
the  highest  decree  of  probabihty.  If  by  spiritual  sub- 
stance  your  lordship  means  a  thinking  substance,  I  must 
dissent  from  your  lordship,  and  say,  that  we  can  have  a 
certainty^  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us^  In  short,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles, 
i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  thinkings  we  can  have  a  certainty 
that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  in  us ;  from  hence  we 
have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking  sub* 
stance.     This  thinking  substance,  which  has  been  from 

Smity,    I  have  proved  to  be  immaterial.       . 
is     eternal,     immaterial,     thinking  sub-     '^^' 
stance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  substance,  which, 
whether    it    be   a   material   or  immaterial  substance, 
cannot    be    infallibly    demonstrated   from   our  ideas; 
though  from  them  it  may  be  proved,   that  it   is    to 
the   highest    degree   probable    that   it   is  immaterial 
This,  in  short,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
point ;  which  may,  in  good  measure,  serve  for  an  answer 
to  your  lordship's  next  leaf  or  two ;  which  I  shall  set 
down,   and  then  take  notice  of  some  few  particulars 
which  I  wonder  to  find   your  lordship  accuse  me  of. 
Your  lordship  says : 

*'  But  we  are  told,  that  from  the  opera-      .. 
"  tions  of  our  minds,  we  are  able  to  frame  ?j^  ^ 
a  complex  idea  of   a  spirit.     How  can 
that  be,  when  we  cannot,  from  those  ideas  be  assured, 
but  that  those  operations  may  come  from  a  material 
'^  substance  ?     If  we  frame  an  idea  on  such  grounds,  it 
is  at  most  but  a  possible  idea ;  for  it  may  be  other* 
wise,  and  we  can  have  no  assurance  from  our  ideas, 
*^  that  it  is  not :  so  that  the  most  men  may  come  to  in 
this  way  of  ideas,  is,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  so, 
and  it  is  possible  it  may  not ;  ,but  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  from  our  ideas,  to  determine  either  way.    And 
**  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a. certainty 
"  of  reason  ?" 

<*  I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  idea  o^  a  spiritual  sub* 
^^  stance  made  as  co^bteot  ^nd  intelligible,  as  tha(  of  « 
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^  corporeal :-— For  as  the  oBe  consists  of  a  cohesion  of 
'*  solid  parts,  and  the  power  of  communicating  motion 
"  by  impulse,  so  the  other  consists  in  a  power  of  think- 
"  ing  and  willing,  and  moving  the  body ;  and 
^    '  •  *^  that  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts,  is  as  hard 

to  be  conceived  as  thinking :  and  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  about  the  power  of  communicating  motion 
by  impulse,  as  in  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by 
thought.  We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
**dence  of  motion  produced,  both  by  impulse  and  by 
^*  thought ;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within 
"our  comprehension ;  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  both. 

"  From  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may 
f  28.  ct  jj^  certain  of  a  being  of  a  spiritual  substance, 

I  '**  although  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  it,  nor 
^*  are  able  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  its  operations  : 
'*  and  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend  that 
*•  all  our  reason  and  certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and 
"*'  distinct  ideas :  and  that  they  have  reason  to  reject  any 
"doctrine  which  relates  to  spiritual  substances,  be- 
**  cause  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.  For 
**the  same  thing  is  confessed  by  the  most  inquisitive 
^*  men^  about  the  manner  of  operation,  both  in  mate- 

"  rial  and  immaterial  substances]  It  is  affirm- 
^     '  *'ed, — ^that^the  very  notionof, body  implies 

**  somethi^  impossibLe,  to  be  explained 

**or  understood  by  us;  and  that  the  natural  conse- 
"  quence  ot  it,  viz.  divisibility,  involves  us  in  difficul- 
'  *'ties  impossible  to  be  explicated,  or  made  consistent ; 
**  that  wejhavejbut  some  few  superficial  Jdeas  of  things ; 
**  that  we  are  destitute  of  ikculties  to  attain 
^  "  to  the  true^nature  of  them  :  and  that  wlien 

*•  we  do  that,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  ob- 
*'  scurity,  and  can  discover  nothing  further  but  our  own 
**  blindness  and  ignorance. 

*  "  These  are  very  fair  and  ingenuous  confessions  of  the 
p*^  shortness  of  human  understanding,  with  respect  to  the 
**  nature  and  manner  of  such  things  which  we  are  most 
**  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  constant  and  undoubted 
"  experience.  I  appeal  now  to  the  reason  of  mankind, 
^  whether  it  caa  be  any  reasonable  foundation  for  re- 
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•ejecting  a  doctrine  proposed  to  us  as  of  divine  revela- 
"  tion,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of 
"  it ;  especially  when  it  relates  to  the  divine  essence^ 
"  For    as   the    same  author  observes, — our 
"  idea  of  God  is  framed  from  the  complex  ^  ^^'  ^*'  ^^' 
"ideas  of  those  perfections  we  find  in  ourselves,  but 
enlarging  them  so,  as  to  make  them  suitable  to  an 
infinite  being;  as  knowledge,  power,  duration,    &c. 
"  And  the  degrees  or  extent  of  these  which 
"  we  ascribe  to  the  sovereign  being,  are  all  ^     * 
"boundless    and    infinite.     For  it  is  infinity,  which 
**  joined  to  our  ideas  of  existence,  power,  knowledge, 
"  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  represent 
"  to  .ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  supreme  being.*' 
**  Now,  when  our  knowledge  of  gross  material  sub^ 
stances  is  so  dark ;  when  the  notion  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances is  above  all  ideas  of  sensation  ;  when  the  higher 
any  substance  is,  the  more  remote  from  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  especially  when  the  very  idea  of  a  supreme 
being  implies  its  being  infinite  and  incomprehensible ; 
"  I  know  not  whether  it  argues  more  stupidity  or  arro- 
gance to  expose  a  doctrine   relating   to    the   divine 
essence,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner 
of  itj^but  of  this  more  afterwards.     I  am  yet  upon 
**  the  certainty  of  our  reason,  from  clear  and  distinct 
** ideas:    and   if  we  can    attain  to  certainty  without 
**  them,  and  where  it  is  confessed  we  cannot  have  them, 
^^  as  about  substance ;    then  these  cannot  be  the    sole  i 
**  matter  and  foundation    of  our  reasoning,    which  isj 
"  peremptorily  asserted  by  this  late  author." 

Here,  after  having  argued,  that  notwithstanding  what 
I  say  about  our  idea  of  a  spirit,  it  is  impossible,  from  our 
ideas,  to  determine  whether  that  spirit  in  us  be  a  material 
substance  or  no,  your  lordship  concludes  the  paragraph 
thus :  '^  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bnng  us  to  a 
certainty  of  reason  ?" 

I  answer;  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  a  cer- 
tainty in  these  things  which  I  have  offered  as  certain, 
but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to  certainty,  where  we 
never  can  reach  certainty ;  nor  shall  I  think  the  wco^se 

of  it,  if  your  lordship  should  instance  in  aa  hundred 
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other  things,  as  well  as  the  immateriality  of  the  spirit  in 
us,  wherein  this  way  does  not  bring  us  to  a  certainty  ; 
unlessj  at  the  same  time,  your  lordship  shall  show  us  an- 
other way  that  will  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  those  points, 
wherein  this  way  of  ideas  failed.  If  your  lordship,  or 
any  body  else,  will  show  me  a  better  way  to  a  certainty 
in  them,  I  am  ready  to  learn,  and  will  lay  by  that  of 
ideas.  The  w^y  of  ideas  will  not,  from  philosophy,  af- 
ford us  a  demonstration,  that  the  thinking  substance 
in  us  is  immaterial.  Whereupon  your  lordship  asks, 
'^  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  cer- 
"  tainty  of  reason  ?*'  The  way  of  argument  which  your 
lordship  opposes  to  the  way  of  ideas,  will,  I  humbly 
conceive,  from  philosophy,  as  little  afford  us  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial. 
Whereupon  piay  not  any  one  likewise  ask,  "  and  is  not 
^*  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of 
**  reason  ?"  Is  any  way,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  to  be 
condemned  as  an  ill  way  to  bring  us  to  certainty,  de- 
monstrative certainly,  because  it  brings  us  not  to  it  in  a 
point  where  reason  cannot  attain  to  such  certainty? 
Algebra  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  mathema- 
tics ;  but  must  it  be  presently  condemned  as  an  ill  way, 
because  there  are  some  questions  in  mathematics,  which 
a  man  cannot  come  to  certainty  in  by  the  way  of 
Algebra  ? 

In  page  347,  after  having  set  down  several  confes- 
sions of  mine,  ^^  of  the  shortness  of  human  understand- 
**  ing,'*  your  lordship  adds  these  words :  ^'  I  appeal 
'*  now  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  whether  it  can  be  any 
^*  reasonable  foundation  for  rejecting  a  doctrine  pro- 
^^  pose4  to  us  as  a  divine  revelation,  because  we  cannot 
^^ comprehend  the  manner  of  it;  especially  when  it 
prelates  to  the  divine  essence."  And  I  beseech  you, 
my  lord,  where  did  I  ever  say  so,  or  any  thing  like  it  ? 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  reader  but  to  imagine, 
that  that  praposition  which  your  lordship  appeals  to  the 
reason  of  mai^dind  against,  is  a  proposition  of  mine, 
ifFhich  your  lordship  is  confuting  out  of  confessions  of 
iBjr  own,  great  numbers  whe^reof  stand  quoted  out  of  my 
Essay^  in  several  p^ges  q&  your  Lordship's  book>  both 
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before  and  after  this  your  lordship's  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  mankind.  And  now  I  must  appeal  to  your  lordship, 
whether  you  find  any  such  proposition  in  my  book  ? 
If  your  lordship  does  not,  I  too  must  then  appeal  to  the 
reason  of  mankind,  whether  it  be  reasonable  for  your 
lordship  to  bring  so  many  confessions  out  of  my  book^  to 
confute  a  proposition  that  is  no-where  in  it  ?  There  is« 
no  doubt^  reason  for  it ;  which  since  your  lordship  does 
not,  that  I  see,  declare,  and  I  have  not  wit  enough  to 
discover,  I  shall  therefore  leave  to  the  reason  of  mankind 
to  find  out. 

Your  lordship  has,  in  this  part  of  your  discourse, 
spoke  very  much  of  reason ;  as, — "  is  not  this  an  admir- 
"  able  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reason  ? — And 
*^  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend,  that  all 
*^our  reason  and  certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and 
*'  distinct  ideas. — I  appeal  now  to  the  reason  of  man- 
"  kind. — I  am  yet  upon  the  certainty  of  our  reason.— • 
*^  The  certainty  is  not  placed  in  the  idea,  but  in  good 
'^  and  sound  reason.-* Allowing   the   argument   to  be 

good,   yet  it  is  not  taken  from  the  ideaj   but  from 

principles  of  true  reason.** 
What  your  lordship  says  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  in  these  words,  "  we  must  consider  what  we 
understand  by  reason,''  made  nie  hope  I  should  here 
find  what  your  lordship  understands  by  reason  explained, 
that  so  I  might  rectify  my  notion  of  it,  and  might  be 
able  to  avoid  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  very 
much  perplex  most  of  the  discourses,  wherein  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  or  from  as  judge.  But  notwithstanding  the 
explication  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of^  from 
what  I  thought  your  lordship  had  proihis^,  I  find  no 
other  account  of  reason,  but  in  quotations  cmt  of  others, 
which  your  lordship  justly  blames.  Had  I  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  been  enlightened  in  this  point  by  your 
lordship's  learned  pen,  so  as  to  hiave  seen  distinctly  what 
your  lordship  understands  by  reason,  I  should  possibly 
have  excused  myself  from  giving  your  lordship  the  trouble 
of  these  papers,  and  been  able  to  have  perceived,  with- 
out applying  myself  any  farther  to  your  lordship,  how 
so  much  of  mj  Essay  ccune  into  a  chajpteri  which  was 
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designed  to  answer  "  objections  against  the  Trinity,  in 
*'  point  of  reason."     It  follows  : 

*•  But  I  go  yet  farther :  and  as  I  have  already  showed 
"  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  an  immaterial  substance 
**  within  us,  from  these  simple  ideas ;  so  I  shall  now 
**  show,  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  evidence  brought 
"from  them,  by  their  own  confession,  concerning  the 
"  existence  of  the  most  spiritual  and  infinite  substance, 
"  even  God  himself."  And  then  your  lordship  goes  on 
to  give  an  account  of  my  proof  of  a  God :  which  your 
lordship  closes  with  these  words : 

That  which  I  design  is  to  show,  that  the  certainty 
of  it  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
**  but  upon  the  force  of  reason  distinct  from  it ;  which 
"  was  the  thing  I  intended  to  prove.'* 

If  this  be  the  thing  your  lordship  designed,  I  am  thenc 
at  a  loss  who  your  lordship  designed  it  against :  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  said,  that  we  could 
not  be  convinced  by  reason  of  any  truth,  but  where  all 
the  ideas  concerned  in  that  conviction  were  clear  and 
distinct;  for  knowledge  and  certainty,  in  my  opinion, 
lies  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  such  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in  having  per* 
fectly  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Though  those,  I  must 
own,  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  they  are,  contribute 
very  much  to  our  more  clear  and  distinct  reasoning  and 
discoursing  about  them.  But  in  some  cases  we  may 
have  certainty  about  obscure  ideas ;  v.  g.  by  the  clear 
idea  of  thinking  in  me,  I  find  the  agreement  of  the  clear 
idea  of  existence,  and  the  obscure  idea  of  a  substance 
in  me,  because  I  perceive  the  necessary  idea  of  thinking, 
and  the  relative  idea  of  a  support;  which  support, 
"without  having  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  it  is, 
beyond  this  relative  one  of  a  support,  I  call  substance. 

If  your  lordship  intended  this  against  another,  who 
has  said,  "  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  the  sole  matter 
"  and  foundation  of  ^all  our  reasoning  ;**  it  seems  very 
strange  to  me,  that  your  lordship  should  intend  it  against 
one,  and  quote  the  words  of  another.  For  above  ten 
pages  before,  your  lordship  had  quoted  nothing  but  my 
book ;  and  in  the  immediate  preceding  paragraph  bring 
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a  large  quotation  out  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  my  fourth  book ;  of  which  your  lordship  says, 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  used,  to  prove 
an  infinite  spiritual  being,  which  I  am  far  from 
weakening  the  force  of;  but  that  which  I  design  is 
to  show,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed  upon 
"  clear  and  distinct  ideas."  Whom  now,  I  beseech 
your  lordship,  can  this  be  understood  to  be  intended 
against,  but  me  ?  For  how  can  my  using  an  argument, 
whose  ceitainty  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  prove  any  thing  against  another  man,  who  says, 
"  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  the  sole  matter  and 
"  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning  ?  '*  This  proves  only 
against  him  that  uses  the  argument ;  and  therefore  either 
I  must  be  supposed  here  to  hold,  that  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
soning, (which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  said)  or 
else  that  your  lordship  here  proves  against  nobody. 

But  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where 
said,  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  the  sole  matter  and 
foundation  of  all  our  reasoning;  yet  I  do  own,  that 
simple  ideas  are  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
if  that  be  it  which  your  lordship  questions :  and  therefore 
I  must  think  myself  concerned  in  what  your  lordship 
says  in  this  very  place,  in  these  words,  "  I  shall  now 
show,  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  evidence  brought 
from  these  simple  ideas,  by  their  own  confession,, 
concerning  the  existence  of  God  himself.'' 
This  being  spoken  in  the  plural  number,  cannot  be 
understood  to  be  meant  of  the  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious,  and  nobody  else :  and  whom  can  any 
reader  reasonably  apply  it  to,  but  the  author  of  the  Essay 
of  Human  Understanding ;  since,  besides  that  it  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  quotations  out  of  that 
book,  without  any  other  person  being  named,  or  aay 
one's  words  but  mine  quoted,  my  proof  alone  of  a  deity^ 
i$  brought  out  of  that  book,  to  make  good  what  your 
lordship  here  says ;  and  nobody  else  is  any  where  mea- 
tioned  or  quoted  concerning  it  ? 

The  same  way  of  speaking  of  the  persons  you  are 
arguing  against  in  the  plural  number,  your  lordship  uses 
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in  other  places ;  as,  "  which  they  may  call  a  complica- 
"  tion  of  simple  ideas,  if  they  please.** 

"  We  do  not  envy  these  pretenders  to  reason  ;  but 
"  methinks  they  should  not  at  the  same  time  assert  the 
"  absolute  necessity  of  these  ideas  to  our  knowledge, 
"  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  knowledge 
•*  without  them."  And  all  along  in  that  page,  "  they." 
And  in  the  very  next  page  my  words  being  quoted,  your 
lordship  asks,  "  how  can  that  be,  when  the  same  persons 
**  say,  that  notwithstanding  their  ideas,  it  is  impossible 
*Vfor  matter  to  think?'*  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  exempt  myself  from  being  meant  to  be  one  of  those 
pretenders  to  reason ;  wherewith  we  can  be  certain  with- 
out any  foundation  of  reason ;  which  your  lordship,  in 
the  immediate  foregoing  page,  does  not  envy  for  this 
new  sort  of  certainty.  .  How  can  it  be  understood  but 
that  I  am  one  of  those  persons,  that  "  at  the  same  time 
assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  ideas  to  our 
knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain 
knowledge  without  them  ?  "  Though  your  lordship 
very  civilly  says,  "  that  you  must  do  that  right  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understand- 
ing, (from  whence  these  notions  are  borrowed,  to 
serve  other  purposes  than  he  intended  them)  that,"  &c. 
yet,  methinks^  it  is  the  author  himself,  and  his  use  of 
these  notions,  that  is  blamed  and  argued  against ;  but 
still  in  the  plural  number,  which  he  confesses  himself 
not  to  understand. 

My  lord,  if  your  lordship  can  show  me  where  I  pre- 
tend to  reason  or  certainty,  without  any  foundation  of 
reason  ;  or  where  it  is  I  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of 
any  ideas  to  our  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may 
have  certain  knowledge  without  them,  your  lordship 
will  do  me  a  great  favour:  for  this,  I  grant,  is  a  new 
sort  of  certainty  which  I  long  to  be  rid  of,  and  to  dis- 
own to  the  world.  But  truly,  my  lordj  as  I  pretended 
to  no  new  sort  of  certainty,;  but  just  such  as  human  un* 
derstanding  was  possessed  of  before  I  wasbom;  and  should 
be  glad  I  could  get  more  out  of  the  books  and,  writings 
that  come  abroad  in  my  days :  so,  my  lord,  if  I  have  any 
where  petended  to  any  new  sort  of  certainty^  I  beseech 
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your  lordship  show  roe  the  place,  that  I  may  correct  the 
vanity  of  it,  and  unsay  it  to  the  world. 

Again,  your  lordship  says  thus,  "  I  know  not  whether 
"  it  argues  more  stupidity  or  arrogance  to  expose  a 
"  doctrine  relating  to  the  divine  essence,  because  they 
"  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.** 

Here,  my  lord,  I  find  the  same  "  they**  again,  which, 
some  pages  back,  evidently  involved  me  :  and  since  that 
you  have  named  nobody  besides  me,  nor  alleged  any 
body's  writings  but  mine ;  give  me  leave,  therefore,  to 
ask  your  lordship,  whether  I  am  one  of  these  "  they  '* . 
here  also,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  concerned  to 
answer  for  myself?  I  am  ashamed  to  importune  your 
lordship  so  often  about  the  same  matter ;  but  I  meet 
with  so  many  places  in  your  lordship's  (I  had  almost 
said  new)  way  of  writing,  that  put  me  to  a  stand,  not 
knowing  whether  I  am  meant  or  no,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  I  should  clear  myself  from  what  possibly  your 
lordship  does  not  lay  to  my  charge ;  and  yet  the  reader, 
thinking  it  meant  of  me,  should  conclude  that  to  be  in 
my  book  which  is  not  there,  and  which  1  utterly  disown. 
Though  I  cannot  be  joined  with  those  who  expose  a 
doctrine  relating  to  the  divine  essence,  because  they  can- 
not  comprehend  the  manner  of  it ;  unless  your  lordship 
can  show  where  I  have  so  exposed  it,  which  I  deny  that 
I  have  any  where  done ;  yet  your  lordship,  before  you 
come  to  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  has  these  words, 
**  I  shall  now  show,  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence brought  from  them,  by  their  own  confession^ 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  most  spiritual  and 
"  infinite  substance,  even  God  himself." 

If  your  lordship  did  mean  me  in  that  "  they"  wliich 
is  some  lines  backwards,  I  must  complain  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  you  have  done  me  an  injury,  in  imputing  that 
to  me  which  I  have  not  done.  And  if  "  their"  here 
were  not  meant  by  your  lordship  to  relate  to  the  same 
persons,  I  ask  by  what  shall  the  reader  distinguish  them? 
And  how  shall  any  body  know  who  your  lordship  means  ? 
For  that  I  am  comprehended  here  is  apparent,  by  your 
quoting  my  essay  in  the  very  next  words,  and  arguing 
against  it  in  the  following  p^ges. 
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I  enter  not  here  into  your  lordship's  argument ;  that 
which  I  am  now  considering  is  your  lordship's  peculiar 
way  of  writing  in  this  part  of  your  treatise,  which  makes 
me  often  in  doubt,  whether  the  reader  will  not  condemn 
my  book  upon  your  lordship's  authority,  where  he  thinks 
me  concerned,  if  I  say  nothing :  .  and  yet  your  lordship 
may  look  upon  my  defence  as  superfluous,  when  I  did 
not  hold  what  your  lordship  argued  against. 

But  to^o  on  with  your  lordship's  argument,  your  lord- 
ship says,  ^*  I  shall  now  show  that  there  can  be  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  brought  from  simple  ideas  by  their 
own  confession,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  most 
spiritual  and  infinite  substance,  even  God  himself." 
Your  lordship's  way  of  proving  it  is  this:  your  Jord- 
ship  says,  we  are  told,  b.  iv.  c.  10,  ^  1.  "  That  the  evi- 
"  dence  of  it  is  equal  to  mathematical  certainty;  and  very 
good  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  it,  in  a  chap- 
ter on  purpose :  but  that  which  I  take  notice  of,  is, 
•'  that  the  argument  from  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
*^  a  God  is  passed  over."  Supposing  all  this  to  be  so, 
your  lordship,  methinks,  with  submission,  does  not 
prove  the  proposition  you  undertook,  which  was  this ; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  evidence  brought  from 
simple  ideas,  by  their  own  confession  concerning  [i.  e. 
to  prove]  the  existence  of  a  God."  For  if  I  did  in 
that  chapter,  as  your  lordship  says,  pass  over  the  proof 
from  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  God,  that,  I  pre- 
sume, is  no  confession  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
evidence  brought  from  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  much 
less  from  simple  ideas,  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
God ;  because  the  using  of  one  argument  brought  from 
one  foundation,  is  no  confession  that  there  is  not  another 
principle  or  foundation.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  this^  whether  it  be  a  confession  or  no. 

Leaving  confession  out  of  the  proposition,  I  humbly 
conceive  your  lordship's  argument  does  not  prove. 
Your  lordship's  proposition  to  be  proved,  is,  "  there 
**  can  betsiifficient  evidence  brought  from  simple  ideas 
"  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God ; "  and  your  lordship's 
reason  is,  because  the  argument  from  the  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  God  is  omitted  in  my  proof  pf  a  God. 
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I  will  suppose,  for  the  strengthening  your  lordship's  rea- 
soning in  the  case,  that  I  had  said  (which  I  am  far  enough 
from  saying)  that  there  was  no  other  argument  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  but  what  I  had  used  in  that  chap- 
ter; yet,  my  lord,  with  all  this,  your  lordship's  argument, 
I  humbly  conceive,  would  not  hold ;  for  I  might  bring 
evidence  from  simple  ideas,  though  I  brought  none  from 
the  idea  of  God ;  for  the  idea  we  have  of  God  is  a  com- 
plex, and  no  simple  idea.  So  that  the  terms  being 
changed  from  simple  ideas  to  a  clear  and  distinct  com- 
plex  idea  of  God,  the  proposition  which  was  undertaken 
to  be  proved,  seems  to  be  unproved. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  "  how  can  this  be 
**  consistent  with  deducing  our  certainty  of  knowledge 
**  from  clear  and  simple  ideas  ?  ** 

Here  your  lordship  joins  something  that  is  mine  with 
something  that  is  not  mine.  I  do  say,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded  in  simple  ideas  ;  but  I  do  not  say, 
it  is  all  deduced  from  clear  idea^ ;  much  less  that  we 
cannot  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a  clear,  distinct,  com- 
plex idea;  or,  that  the  complex  idea  must  be  clear 
enough  to  be  in  itself  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
thing ;  which  seems  to  be  your  lordship's  meaning  here. 
Our  knowledge  is  all  founded  on  simple  ideas,  as  I  have 
before  explained,  though  not  always  about  simple  ideas,  ^ 
for  we  may  know  the  truth  of  propositions  which  include 
complex  ideas,  and  those  complex  ideas  may  not  always 
be  perfectly  clear  ideas. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  page,  it  follows :  **  I  do 
"  not  go  about  to  justify  those  who  lay  the  whole  stress 
"  upon  that  foundation,  which  I  grant  to  be  too  weak 
to  support  so  important  a  truth ;  and  that  those  are 
very  much  to  blame,  who  go  about  to  invalidate  other 
arguments  for  the  sake  of  that  f  but  I  doubt  all  that 
talk  about  clear  and  distinct  ideas  being  made  the 
"  foundation  of  certainty,  came  originally  from  these 
"  discourses  or  meditations,  which  are  aimed  at.  The 
**  author  of  them  was  an  ingenious  thinking  man,  and 
^*  he  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  certainty,  as 
^^  well  as  he  coyld.     The  first  thing  he  found  any  qer- 
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"  tMnty  in,  was  his  own  existence ;  which  he  founded 
«  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  acts  of  his  mind,  which 
•*  some  caU  an  internal  infaUible  perception  that  we  are. 
«  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  inquire,  how  we  came 
««  by  this  certainty  ?  And  he  resolved  it  into  this,  that 
"  he  had  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  it ;  and  from 
«  hence  he  formed  this  general  rule,  that  what  he  had  a 
«  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  was  true.  Which  m 
««  reason  ought  to  go  no  farther,  than  where  there  is  the 
«  like  degree  of  evidence." 

This  account  which  your  lordship  gives  here,  what  it 
was  wherein  Descartes  laid  the  foundation  of  certainty, 
containing  nothing  in  it  to  show  what  your  lordship 
proposed  here,  viz.  "  that  there  can  be  no  suffiaent 
«  evidence  brought  from  ideas,  by  my  own  confession, 
«  concerning  the  existence  of  God  himself;  I  wilhngly 
excuse  myself  from  troubUng  your  lordship  concermng 
it  Only  I  crave  leave  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to 
vour  lordship,  for  whafyou  are  pleased,  by  the  way,  to 
drop  in  these  words :  "  But  I  doubt  all  this  talk  about 
«  clear  and  distinct  ideas  being  made  the  foundation  of 
«  certainty,  came  originally  from^  these  discourses  or 
«  meditations,  which  are  aimed  at," 

By  the  quotations  in  your,  lordship's  immediately  pi-e- 
cedmg  words  taken  out  of  my  Essay,  which 
B.  iv.  c  10.    j.g|atg  to  that  ingenious  thinking  author,  as 
^  ^*  well  as  by  what  in  your  following  words  is 

said  of  his  founding  certainty  in  his  own  existence ;  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  thinUng  that  your  lordship  means,  that  I 
borrowed  from  him  my  notions  concerning  certainty. 
And  your  lordship  is  so  great  a  man,  and  every  way  so 
far  above  my  meanness,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
your  lordship  intended  this  for  any  thing  but  a  com- 
mendation of  me  to  the  world  as  the  scholar  of  so  great 
a  master.  But  though  I  must  always  acknowledge  to 
that  iustly-admired  gentleman  the  great  obligation  of  my 
first  deUverance  from  the  unintelligible  way  of  talking 
of  the  philosophy  in  use  in  the  schools  in  his  time,  yet  I 
am  so  far  from  entitUng  his  writings  to  any  of  the  errors 
or  imperfections  which  are  to  be  found  in  my  Essay,  as 
deriving  their  original  fr^m  h|m,  that  I  must  own  to 
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your  lordship  they  were  spun  barely  out  of  my  own 
thoughts,  reflecting  as  well  as  I  could  on  my  own  mind, 
and  the  ideas  I  had  there ;  and  were  not,  that  I  know, 
derived  from  any  other  original.  But,  possibly,  I  all 
this  while  assume  to  myself  an  honour  which  your  lord- 
ship did  not  intend  to  me  by  this  intimation  ;  for  though 
what  goes  before  and  after  seems  to  appropriate  those 
words  to  me,  yet  some  part  of  them  brings  me  under 
my  usual  doubt,  which  I  shall  remain  under  till  I  know 
whom  these  words,  viz.  ^^  this  talk  about  clear  and  dis* 
'^  tinct  ideas  being  made  the  foundation  of  certainty ,** 
belong  to. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  contains  a  dis« 
course  of  your  lordship's  upon  Descarte*s  general  rule 
of  certainty,  in  these  words :  **  For  the  certainty  here 
**  was  not  grounded  on  the  cttarness  of  the  perception, 
^^  but  on  the  plainness  of  the  evidence,  which  is  that 
**  of  nature,  that  the  very  doubting  of  it  proves  it : 
**  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  doubt  or 
**  question  its  own  being,  that  had  it  not.  So  that  here 
**  it  is  not  the  clearness  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate 
"  act  of  perception  which  is  the  true  ground  of  cer- 
**  tainty. .  And  this  cannot  extend  to  things  without 
*^  ourselves,  of  which  we  can  have  no  other  perception, 
than  what  is  caused  by  the  impressions  of  outward 
objects.  But  whether  we  are  to  judge  according  to 
these  impressions,  doth  not  depend  on  our  ideas  them* 
**  selves,  but  upon  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  and 
**  reason  about  them^  which  put  the  difference  between 
*^  true  and  false,  and  adequate  and  inadequate  ideas. 
*^  So  that  our  certainty  is  not  from  the  ideas  themselves, 
^*  but  from  the  evidence  of  reason,  that  those  ideas  are 
^^  true  and  just,  and  consequently  that  we  may  build 
"  our  certainty  Opon  them." 

Granting  all  this  to  be  so,  yet  I  must  confess,  my  lord, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  any  way  tends  to  show  either  your 
lordship's  proof,  or  my  confession  "  that  my  proof  of  an 
^^  infinite  spiritual  being  is  not  placed  upon  ideas ;  which 
^*  is  what  your  lordship  professes  to  be  your  design  here.'- 
But  though  we  are  not  yet  come  to  your  lordship*s 
yoi.,  III.  4? 
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proof,  that  the  certainty  in  my  proof  of  a  deity  is  not 
placed  on  ideas,  yet  I  crave  leave  to  consider  what  your 
lordship  says  here  concerning  certainty ;  about  which 
one  cannot  employ  too  many  thoughts  to  find  wherein 
it  is  placed.  Your  lordship  says,  *^  That  Descartes's  cer- 
^f  tainty  was  not  grounded  on  the  clearness  of  the  per« 
^^  ception,  but  on  the  plainness  of  the  evidence/'  And 
a  little  lower ;  here  (i.  e.  in  Descartes's  foundation  of 
certainty)  it  is  not  the  clearness  of  the  idea,  but  an  im* 
mediate  ^'  act  of  perception,  on  which  is  the  true  ground 
^  of  certainty."  And  a  little  lower,  that  "  in  things 
**  without  us,  our  certainty  is  not  from  the  ideas,  but 
*^  from  the  evidence  of  reason  that  those  ideas  are  true 
^  and  just."  i 

Your  lordship,  I  hope^  will  pardon  tny  dulness,  if 
after  your  lordship  has  pttced  the  grounds  of  certainty 
of  our  own  existence,  sometimes  in  the  plainness  of  the 
evidence,  in  opposition  to  the  clearness  of  the  percep- 
tion ;  sometimes  in  the  immediate  act  of  perception,  in 
opposition  to  the  clearness  of  the  idea ;  and  the  certainty 
of  other  things  without  us^  in  the  evidence  of  reason 
that  these  ide^s  are  true  and  just,  in  opposition  to  the 
ideas  themselves  :  I  know  not,  by  these  rules,  wherein 
to  pl^ce  certainty  ;  and  therefore  stiok  to  my  own  plain 
way,  by  ideas,  delivered  in  these  words  :  **  Wherever  we 

"  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement 

5  18.  ^  "  ^^  ^"y  ^^  ^"^  ideas,  there  is  certain  know- 

**  ledge ;  and  wherever  we  are  sure  those 
^  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  certain 
*^  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas 
*^  with  the  reality  of  things,  I  think  I  have  shown 
**  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  consists." 
Whereof  more  may  be  seen  in  chap.  vi.  in  which,  if 
your  lordship  find  any  mistakes,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great 
honour  to  be  set  right  by  you. 

Your  lordship,  as  far  as  I  can  guess  your  meaning  (for 
I  must  own  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  it)  seems  to 
me,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  to  oppose  this  assertion , 
that  the  certainty  of  the  being  of  any  thing  might  be 
mMe  out  from  the  idea  of  that  thing.    Truly,  my  lord, 
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I  am  so  &r  from  saying  (or  thinking)  so,  that  I  never 
knew  any  one  of  that  mind  but  Descartes,  and  some  that 
haire  fpUowed  him  in  his  proof  of  a  God,  frcmi  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  God  in  us ;  which  I  was  so  ftr  from 
thinking  4  sufficient  ground  of  certainty,  that  your 
lordship  makes  use  of  my  denying  or  doubting  of  it, 
against  me^  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  words : 

^'  But  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  has  this  peculiar 
(^  to  it^  that  necessary  existence  is  implied  in  it.  This 
f^  is  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  and  yet  it  is  denied  that 
^<  this  doth  prove  the  existence  of  God.  How  then  can 
^^  the  grounds  of  our  certainty  arise  from  the  clear  and 
^^  distinct  ideas,  when  in  one  of  the  clearest  ideas  of  our 
i^  minds,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  by  it  ?  " 

Your  lordship's  proof  here,  as  far  as  I  comprehend  it, 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  confessed,  ^^  That  certainty  does 
**  not  arise  from  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  bjecause  it  is 
^^  denied  t;hat  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  ai|  infinite 
^^  being,  that  implies  necessary  existence  in  \t^  (}oe9 
^^  prove  the  existence  of  a  God." 

Here  your  lordship  says,  it  is  denied;  and  in  five 
fines  after  you  recal  that  saying,  and  use  these  words, 
^^  I  4q  n<>t  say  that  it  is  denied,  to  prove  it : ''  which  of 
these  two  sayings  of  your  lordship's  must  I  now  answer 
to  ?  If  your  lordship  says  it  is  denied,  I  fear  that  will 
npt  hold  to  be  so  in  matter  of  fact,  which  made  your 
lordship  unsay  it ;  though  that  being  most  to  your  lord- 
ship's purpose,  occasioned,  I  suppose,  its  dropping  from 
your  pen.  For  if  it  be  not  denied,  I  think  the  whole 
force  of  your  lordship's  argument  fails.  But  your  k»rd- 
ship  help  that  out  as  well  as  the  thing  will  bear,  by  the 
words  that  follow  in  the  sentence,  which  altogether 
stands  thus  :  ^^  I  do  not  say,  that  it  is  denied,  to  prove 
^<  it ;  but  this  is  said,  that  it  is  a  doubtful  thing,  from 
*^  the  different  make  of  raen^s  tempers,  and  application 
^^  of  their  thoughts.  What  can  this  mean,  unless  it  be 
^*  to  let  us  know  that  even  clear  and  distinct  ideas  may 
*^  lose  their  effect,  by  the  difference  of  men^s  tempers 
^^  and  studies  ?  So  that  besides  ideas,  in  order  to  a  right 
^^  judgment,  a  due  temper  and  application  of  the  mind 
^*  is  required," 
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If  I  meant  in  those  words  of  mine,  quoted  here  by 
your  lordship,  just  as  your  lordship  concludes  they 
mean,  I  know  not  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  I 
never  thought  that  ideas,  even  the  most  clear  and.dis* 
tinct,  would  make  men  certain  of  what  might  be  de- 
monstrated from  them,  unless  they  were  of  a  temper  to 
consider,  and  would  apply  their  minds  to  them.  There 
are  no  ideas  more  clear  and  distinct  than  those  of  num- 
bers, and  yet  there  are  a  thousand  demonstrations  con- 
ceming  numbers,  which  millions  of  men  do  not  know, 
(and  so  have  not  the  certainty  about  them  that  they 
might  have)  for  want  of  application. 

I  could  not  avoid  here  to  take  this  to  myself:  for  this 
passage  of  your  lordship's  is  pinned  down  upon  me  so 
dose,  by  your  lordship's  citing  the  7th  sect  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  my  ivth  book,  that  I  am  forced  here  to  an- 
swer for  myself;  which  I  shall  do,  after  having  first  set 
down  my  words,  as  they  stand  in  the  place  quoted  by 
10    y^"^  lordship :  "  How  far  the  idea  of  a  most 
S  Vr  ^         "  perfect  being,  which  a  man  may  frame  in 
"  his   mind,    does  or  does  not  prove  the 
"  existence  of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  examine.     For 
<*  in  the  different  make  of  men's  tempers  and  applica- 
*^  tion  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more 
**  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  for  the  confirmation 
**  of  the  same  truth.     But  yet,  1  think,  this  I  may  say, 
^*  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and 
"  silencing  atheists,  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  so  impor- 
*^  tant  a  point  as  this,  upon  that  sole  foundation,  and 
take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their 
minds  (for  it  is  evident,  some  men  have  none,  and 
"  some  a  worse  than  none,  and  the  most  very  different) 
"  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and,  out  of  an  over- 
"  fondness  of  that  darling  invention,  cashier,  or  at  least 
*^  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments,  and  for- 
**  bid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak,  or 
"  fallacious,  which  our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible 
parts  of  the  universe,  offer  so  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  consi- 
dering roan  to  withstand  them.     For  I  judge  it  as 
^^  pertain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  wJiere  be  deli- 
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vered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly 
*^  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 

bj  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 

and  godhead." 

The  meaning  of  which  words  of  mine  was  not  to  deny 
that  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  doth  prove  a  God, 
but  to  blame  those  who  take  it  for  the  only  proof,  and 
endeavour  to  invalidate  all  others.  For  the  belief  of  a 
Gk)d  being,  as  I  say  in  the  same  section,  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  and  genuine  morality,  I  thought  no  argu- 
ments that  are  made  use  of  to  work  the  persuasion  of  a 
God  into  men's  minds,  should  be  invalidated.  And  the 
reason  I  give  why  they  should  all  be  left  to  their  full 
strength,  and  none  of  them  rejected  as  unfit  to  be  heark- 
ened to,  is  this :  because   **  in  the  different  make  of 

men's   tempers   and  application   of   their  thoughts, 

some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on 
*^  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth."  So 
that  my  meaning  here  was  not,  as  your  lordship  sup- 
poses, to  ground  certainty  on  the  different  make  of  men's 
tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as  is  very  evident  from 
my  words ;  but  to  show  of  what  ill  consequence  it  is,  to 
go  about  to  invalidate  any  argument,  which  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  settle  the  belief  of  a  God  in  any  one's  mind  ; 
because  in  the  difference  of  men's  tempers  and  applica- 
tion, some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one.,  and  some 
on  another :  so  that  I  speaking  of  belief,  and  your  lord- 
ship, as  I  take  it,  speaking  in  that  place  of  certainty, 
nothing  can  (I  crave  leave  to  say)  be  inferred  from  these 
words  of  mine  to  your  lordship's  purpose.  And  that  I 
meant  belief,  and  not  certainty,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  I  look  upon  the  argument  there  spoken  of,  as  not 
conclusive,  and  so  not  able  to  produce  certainty  in  any 
one,  though  I  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  prevail  on 
some  men's  persuasions  to  confirm  them  in  the  truth. 
And  since  not  all,  nor  the  most  of  those  that  believe  a 
God,  are  at  the  pains,  or  have  the  skill,  to  examine  and 
clearly  comprehend  the  demonstrations  of  his  being,  I 
was  unwilling  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  argument 
there  spoken  of;  since  possibly  by  it  some  men  might 
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be  Gonfii^med  in  the  belief  of  ft  God,  which  is  etloiigh 
to  pt^^tr^  in  them  true  sentiments  of  religion  dnd  md^ 
Mlity* 

Your  lordship  hereupon  asks,  "  Wherein  is  this  dif- 
**  fetent  from  what  all  men  of  understanding  have  said  ?  " 

I  ansWer :  in  nothing  that  I  kndU^ ;  nor  did  I  eVer^ 
that  I  remember,  saj  that  it  was.  Your  lordship  goed 
im  to  demand, 

**  Why  then  should  these  clear  and  simple  ideas  b^ 
««  niade  the  sole  founddtidn  of  Reason  ?  " 

1  answer :  that  I  know  not :  they  must  give  ytnif* 
lordship  a  i*eason  for  It,  tvhd  have  made  clear  ideas  thd 
sole  foundation  of  reason.  Why  t  have  mside  simple 
ones  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  I  have  shown. 
Your  lordship  goes  on : 

**  One  would  think  by  this  "- 

By  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship  ? 

•*  That  these  ideas  would  presently  satisfy  men's 
•*  minds,  if  they  attended  to  them.'* 

What  those  ideas  are  from  which  your  lordship  would 
expect  such  present  satisfaction,  and  upon  what  grounds 
your  lordship  expects  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  1 
will  venture  to  say,  that  all  the  satisfaction  men*s  minds 
caii  have  in  their  inquiries  after  truth  and  certainty,  id 
to  be  had  only  from  considering,  observing,  and  rightly 
laying  together  of  ideas,  so  as  to  find  out  their  agree- 
tneot  or  disagreement,  and  no  other  way* 

But  I  do  not  think  ideas  have  truth  jand  certainty 
always  so  ready  to  satisfy  the  miiid  in  its  inquiries,  that 
there  needs  no  more  to  be  satisfied,  than  to  attend  td 
them  as  one  does  to  a  man,  whom  one  asks  a  question  td 
be  satisfied ;  which  your  lordship's  way  of  expression 
seems  to  me  to  intimate.  But  they  must  be  considered 
well,  and  their  habitudes  examined ;  and  where  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  caniiot  be  perceived  by  att 
immediate  comparison,  other  ideas  must  be  foutid  out  td 
discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  under 
consideration,  and  then  all  laid  in  a  due  order,  befor* 
the  mind  can  be  satisfied  iti  the  certainty  of  that  triithi 
Which  it  is  seeking  after.  This,  my  lord,  requires  often 
b,  little  more  time  and  pains,  than  attending  to  a  talfe 
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that  is  told  for  present  satisfaction^  And  I  believe  sotaie 
of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton^s  wonderful  demon^^ 
^trations  cost  him  so  much  pains,  that  though  they  weref 
all  founded  in  nothing  but  several  ideas  of  quantity,  yet 
those  ideas  did  not  presently  satisfy  his  mind,  though 
they  were  such  that^  with  great  application  and  labour 
of  thought^  they  were  able  to  satisfy  him  with  certainty, 
i.  e.  produce  demonstration.     Your  lordship  adds, 

*^  But  even  this  will  not  do  as  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
*•  finite  being.'* 
**  Though  the  complex  idea  for  which  the  sound  God 
stands  (whether  containing  in  it  the  idea  of  necei^ary 
eisistence  or  no,  for  the  case  is  the  same)  will  not  provd 
the  real  *  existence  of  a  being  answering  that  idea,  any 
more  than  any  other  idea  in  any  one's  mind  will  prove 
the  existence  of  any  real  being  answering  that  idea ;  yet, 
I  humbly  conceive,  it  does  not  hence  follow,  but  that 
there  may  be  other  ideas  by  which  the  being  of  a  God 
may  be  proved.  For  nobody  that  I  know  ever  said,  that 
every  idea  would  prove  every  things  or  that  an  idea  in 
men's  minds  would  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  real 
being :  and  therefore  if  this  idea  ML  to  prdve,  what  i^ 
proposed  to  be  proved  by  it,  it  is  no  more  an  exception 
against  the  way  of  ideas,  than  it  would  be  an  exception 
against  th^  way  of  medius  terminus^  in  argiiing  that 
^ohi€t)ody  used  one  that  did  not  prove.     It  follows  i 

**  It  is  not  enough  io  say  they  will  not  examine  how 
'*  far  it  will  hold ;  fm*  they  ought  either  to  say,  that  it . 
"  6ath  hold^  or  give  up  this  ground  of  certainty  from 
^  clear  and  distintt  ideas.** 

Here,  my  lord,  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  num- 
ber ;  but  ilot  knowing  any  body  but  myself  who  has 
used  these  words  which  are  set  down  out  of  my  essay,'* 
and  which  you  are  in  this  and  the  foregoing  paragraph 
arguing  against,  I  am  forced  to  beg  your  loidship  to  let 
me  know,  who  those  person^  are  whom  your  lordship, 
joining  with  me,  entitles  with  me  to  those  words  of  my 
book ;  or  to  whom  yonr  lordship  joining  me,  entitl^ 
me  by  these  Words  of  mine  to  what  thejr  have  pub- 
lished, that  I  may  see  how  far  I  am  answerable  for 
them*    . 
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Now  as  to  the  words  themselves,  viz.  *'  I  will  not 
'*  examine  how  far  the  idea  pi*oposed  does  or  does  not 
**  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,'*  because  they  are  mine ; 
and  your  lordship  excepts  against  them,  and  tells  me, 
*^  it  was  not  enough  to  say,  I  will  not  examine,  &c. 
^^  For  I  ought  either  to  have  said,  that  it  doth  hold,  or 
**  give  up  this  ground  of  certainty  from  clear  and  dis- 
**  tinct  ideas."     I  will  answer  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  could  not  then,  my  lord,  well  say  that  that  doth 
hold,  which  I  thought  did  not  hold ;  but  I  imagined  I 
might,  without  entering  into  the  examen,  and  showing 
the  weakness  of  that  argument,  pass  it  by  with  saying, 
I  would  not  examine,  and  so  left  it  with  this  thought, 
**  valeat  quantum  valere  potest/' 

But  though  I  did  this,  and  said  not  then,  it  will  hold, 
nay  think  now  it  will  not  hold,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
from  thence  I  was  then,  or  am  now  under  any  necessity 
to  give  up  the  ground  of  certainty  from  ideas ;  because 
the  ground  of  certainty  from  ideas  may  be  right,  though 
in  the  present  instance  a  right  use  were  not  made  of 
them,  or  a  right  idea  was  not  made  use  of  to  produce 
the  certainty  sought.  Ideas  in  mathematics  are  a  sure 
ground  of  certainty ;  and  yet  every  one  may  not  make 
so  right  an  nse  of  them,  as  to  attain  to  certainty  by 
them ;  but  yet  any  one's  failing  of  certainty  by  them,  is 
not  the  overturning  of  this  truth,  that  certainty  is  to  be 
had  by  them.  Clear  and  distinct  I  have  omitted  here  to 
join  with  ideas,  not  because  clear  and  distinct  make  any 
ideas  unfit  to  produce  certainty,  which  have  all  other 
fitness  to  do  it ;  but  because  I  do  not  limit  certainty  to 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  only,  since  there  may  be  cer- 
tainty from  ideas  that  are  not  in  all  their  parts  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct.     • 

Your  lordship,  in  the  following  paragraph*  endea- 
vours to  show,  that  I  have  not  proved  the  being  of  a 
God  by  ideas ;  and  from  thence,  with  an  argument  not 
unlike  the  preceding,  you  conclude,  that  ideas  cannot  be 
the  grounds  of  certainty,  because  I  have  not  grounded 
my  proof  of  a  Gk)d  on  ideas.  To  which  way  of  argu- 
mentation I  must  crave  leave  here  again  to  reply,  that 
your  lordship's  supposing,  as  you  do^  that  there  is  an* 
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otiier  way  to  calainty,  which  is  not  that  of  ideas,  dow 
not  prove  that  certainty  may  not  be  had  from  ideas,  be* 
cause  I  make  use  of  that  other  way.  This  being  pre^ 
mised,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  my  proof  of  a 
Deity  is  all  grounded  on  ideas,  however  your  Icmlshipr 
is  pleased  to  call  it  by  other  names.  Your  lordship's 
words  are : 

*'  But  instead  of  the  proper  argument  from  ideas,  we 
^  are  told,  that — ^from  the  consideration  of  ourselves, 
''and  what  we  find  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason 
^  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident 
truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful,  and 
most  knowing  being.  All  which  I  readily  yield ;  but 
we  see  plainly,  the  certainty  is  not  placed  in  the  idea,. 
''  but  in  good  and  sound  reason,**  from  the  considera-* 
tion  of  ourselves  and  our  constitutions.  *'  What !  in 
"  the  idea  of  ourselves  ?  No  certainly.** 

Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  ask  where  I  ever  said, 
that  certainty  was  placed  in  the  idea,  which  your  lord«- 
ship  urges  my  words  as  a  contradiction  of  ?  I  think  I 
never  said  so.  1.  Because  I  do  not  remember  it.  2.  Be* 
cause  your  lordship  has  not  quoted  any  place  where  I 
have  said  so.  S.  Because  I  all  along  in  my  book,  which 
has  the  honour  to  be  so  often  quoted  here  by  your  lord-^^ 
ship,  say  the  quite  contrary.  For  I  place  certainty 
where  I  think  every  body  will  find  it,  and  no  where 
else,  viz.  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disa« 
greement  of  ideas ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  be  placed  in  any  one  single  idea,  simple  or 
complex  :  I  must  own,  that  I  think  certainty  grounded 
on  ideas :  and  therefore  to  take  your  lordship's  words 
here,  as  I  think  they  are  meant,  in  opposition  to  what 
I  say,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  change  your  lordship*s 
words  here,  '*  What !  in  the  idea  of  oursdves  ?  No 
certainly ; "  into  words  used  by  your  lordship  in  the 
foregoing  page,  to  the  same  puipose,  *'  What !  can  the 
'*  grounds  of  our  certainty  arise  from  the  idea  cS  our- 
**  selves?  No  certainly.*' 

To  which  permit  me,  my  lord,  with  due  respect  to 
reply,  Yes,  certainly.  The  certainty  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  in  my  proof,  is  grounded  on  the  idea  of  ourselves. 
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w  #e.aM  Ihifikiiig  beings.  But  yotir  lordsbip  urges  n&Jr 
owb.wohlsi  trhieh  hrei  that  '^  from  the  consideration  of 
^^ourselVe^,  ftrid  what  we  fitld  in  out  constitutions,  our* 
^^.i^son  leads  Us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and 
*^  eVideiit  troth." 

\|%  loiti^  I  must  Gonfess  I  never  thought,  that  the 
consideration  of  ourselves^  and  what  we  find  in  our  own 
coBstitutioBS^  i^xeluded  tlie  considefr^tidn  of  the^  idea 
ekfadr  of  rbidng  or  of  thinking,  two  of  the  ideas  that' 
make  a  part  of  the  eomplex  idea  a  man  has  of  hiitiself.' 
If  odnsideratioh  of  our^ekes  excludes  those  ideas,  1  tnky* 
be  charged  with  speaking  improperlj;  bitt  it  is  plain,' 
Uerertheless^  that  I  gtouhd  the  proof  of  a  God  on  those 
iofaeds,  and  I  thought  I  spoke  projierly  ^oiigh  \  when 
menbing  that  the  consideration  of  tbo^  ideas^  which  oUf 
dii^il  beiug  offered  iis^  and  so  finding  their  agreemcsit  or- 
disagreement  with  others,  we  were  thereby,  i*  e.  by  thus* 
reasoning,.*  led  into  the  knowledge  of  thd  existence  of 
^e  first  infimte  beings  i.  e^  of  6(xi ;  I  expressed  it  as  I- 
did,  ill  the  more  familiar^way  of  speaking.  For  mf 
purpoiSfe^  in  that  chapter,  being  to  noldke  out  the  know*' 
ledge  oS  the  exktence  of  a  God,  and  tiot  ib  pr&re  that 
it  Was  by  ideas,  I  thought  it  most  proper  to  express 
Hlyscftf  in  tbel  most  ustial  and  familial  way,  to  tet  it  the' 
ea^r:  into  men*s  minds,  by  common  words  and  known 
way^'^f  eipres^oii :  aild  thei'efc^e,  as  I  tbinik,  I  hare 
soai^e  4isdd  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,  but' 
eid^  in  .that  oiie  place,  wheiie  my  speaking  against 
hiyiiig  the  whole  proof  only  upon  our  idea  of  a  most 
{tei^fect  being'  oUiged  nie  to  it« 

But  yqur  lordship  says,  that  in  this  wajr  of  coming  to^ 
a  ceitaih  knowledge- of  the  being  of  A  6od^  *'  frcmi  thd 
"^  coiisideration  of  ourselves^  ^nd  what  we  find  in  oui^ 
^  own  eontslitutions,  the  cei^inty  is  placed  in  gdod  and 
**  sound  reason,"     I  hope  so.    **  But  not  in  the  idea/'  * 

What  youi-  Ibrdship  here  means  by  not  placed  in  the 
idea^  I  coiiiess,  I  do  not  well  understand;  but  if  jaxit 
lordship  means  that  it  is  not  grounded  on  iKe  ideas  of 
tUiiiking  and  existence  before  mentioned^  and  the  com- 
l»Hng  of'thetn^  aUd  finding  their  agreement  Or  disia-f 
greetnent  with  bihet*  ideas^  that  I  must  tal^e  the  Wmiy 
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to  Afiseiii  from :  for  in  this  sense  it  may  be  pliced  in 
idefls^  iaad  in  good  and  sound  reason  too^  i.  e.  in  reason 
rightly  itiatiaging  those  ideas  so  as  to  produce  evidence 
by  them.  So  that,  my  lord,  I  must  own  I  see  not  the 
force  of  the  argument,  which  says,  not  in  ideas  but  in 
sound  reason ;  since  I  see  no  such  opposition  between 
theitii  but  that  ideas  and  sound  reason  may  corisist  to*» 
gether.  For  instance ;  when  a  man  would  show  the 
certainty  of  this  truths  that  the  three  angles  of  d  tri« 
Angle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  the  first  thing  {M'cm 
bably  that  he  does,  is  to  draw  a  diagram.  What  is  the 
use  of  that  diagram  ?  but  steadily  to  suggest  to  his  mind 
those  several  ideas!  he  would  make  use  of  in  that  demons 
stration.  The  considering  and  laying  these  togetheir  in 
such  order,  and  with  such  connexion,  as  to  Inake  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  df  the  three  angles  of  the  tri-i 
arigle,  with  the  ideas  of  two  right  cmes^  to  be  per* 
ceived,  isi  called  ri^ht  reasonings  and  the  business  of 
that  faculty  which  w6  call  reason ;  which  When  it  ope- 
rates rightly  by  considering  and  comparing  ideas  so  as 
to  produce  certainty,  this  showing  ot  demonstration 
that  the  things  is  so,  is  called  good  and  soutid  reason^ 
The  ground  of  this  certainty  lies  in  ideas  th^mseives^ 
and  their  agreement  or  disagreement^  whidh  reason 
neither  does  nor  can  alter,  but  only  lays  then!  so  to* 
gether  as  to  make  it  perceivable ;  dnd  without  such  it 
due  donsideration  and  ordering  of  the  ideas^  certainty 
eould  not  be  had :  and  thus  certainty  is  placed  both  in 
ideas,  and  in  good  and  sound  ileason. 

This  affbrdb  an  easy  answer  to  your  lordship's  liext 
words,  brought  to  prove,  that  the  certainty  of  a  God 
is  not  placed  on  the  idea  of  ourselves.  They  stand 
thus: 

**  For  let  our  ideas  be  taken  which  wiay  w'e  please; 
'*  by  sensation  or  reflection,  yet  it  is  not  thd  idea  that 
^  makes  us  certain^  but  the  argument  from  thkt  which 
♦*  we  perceive  in  and  about  ourselves." 

Nothing  truer  than  that  it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes 
lis  certain  without  reasdil^  or  without  the  understand^  xf 
ing :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  it  is  not  reason,  it  is. not  the 
understanding,  that  makes  us  certain  wi&out  ideas*    It 
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is  not  the  sun  makes  me  certain  it  is  day,  without  my 
eyes ;  nor  it  is  not  my  sight  makes  me  certain  it  is  day, 
without  the  sun ;  but  the  one  employed  about  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  one  idea  by  itself,  that  in  this,  or  any  case, 
makes  us  certain ;  but  certainty  consists  in  the  perceived 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  all  the  ideas  that  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  distinct  ideas, 
as  they  stand  in  the  proposition,  whose  truth  or  false- 
hood we  would  be  certain  of.  The  using  of  interme- 
diate ideas  to  show  this  is  called  argumentation,  and 
the  ideas  so  used  in  train,  an  argument ;  so  that  in  my 
poor  opinion  to  say,  that  the  argument  makes  us  cer- 
tain, is  no  more  than  saying,  the  ideas  made  use  of 
make  us  certain. 

The  idea  of  thinking  in  ourselves,  which  we  receive 
by  reflection,  we  may,  by  intermediate  ideas,  perceive 
to  have  a  necessary  agreement  and  connexion  with  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  thinking  being. 
TTiis,  whether  your  lordship  will  cijdl  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  idea,  or  placing  the  certainty  in  reason  ; 
whether  your  lordship  will  say,  it  is  not  the  idea  that 
gives  us  the  certainty,  but  the  argument ;  is  indifferent 
to  me ;  I  shall  not  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  prescribe  to 
your  lordship  what  way  you  should  speak,  in  this  or 
any  other  matter.  But  this  your  lordship  will  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  let  it  be  called  how  your  lordship 
pleases,  thare  is  no  contradiction  in  it  to  what  I  have 
said  concerning  certainty,  or  the  way  how  we  came  by 
it,  or  the  ground  on  which  I  place  it.  Your  lordship 
further  urges  my  words  out  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
same  chapter. 

•  But  "  we  find  in  ourselves  perception  and  know- 
**  ledge.  It  is  very  true.  But  how  doth  this  prove 
f'  there  is  a  God  ?  Is  it  from  the  clear  and  distinct  idea 
**  of  it  ?  No,  but  from  this  argument,  that  either  there 
•*  must  have  been  a  knowing  being  from  eternity,  or 
an  unknowing,  for  something  must  have  been  from 
eternity:  but  if  an  unknowing  being,  then  it  was 
impossible  there  ever  should  have  been  any.  know- 
'^  ledge,  it  being  as  impossible  that  a  thing  without 
**  knowledge  should  produce  it,   as   that   a  triangle 
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*^  should  make  itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right 
^^  ones/*  Allowing  the  argument  to  be  good,  *^  yet 
*^  it  is  not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  the  principles 
**  of  true  reason ;  as,  that  no  man  can  doubt  his  own 
perception ;  that  every  thing  must  have  a  cause ;  that 
this  cause  must  have  either  a  knowledge  or  not ;  if  it 
have,  the  point  is  gained :  if  it  hath  not,  nothing 
can  produce  nothing ;  and  consequently  a  not-know* 
^^  ing  being  cannot  produce  a  knowing." 

Your  lordship  here  contends,  that  my  argument  is 
not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  true  principles  of 
reason.  I  do  not  say  it  is  taken  from  any  one  idea,  but 
from  all  the  ideas  concerned  in  it.  But  your  lordship, 
if  you  herein  oppose  any  thing  I  have  said,  must^  I 
humbly  conceive,  say,  not  from  ideas,  but  from  true 
principles  of  reason ;  several  whereof  your  lordship  has 
here  set  down.  And  whence,  I  beseech  your  lordship, 
comes  the  certainty  of  any  of  those  propositions,  which 
your  lordship  calls  true  principles  of  reason,  but  from 
the  perceivable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  ?  Just  as  it  is  expressed  in  those  pro- 
positions, V.  g.  *^  a  man  cannot  doubt  of  his  own  per- 
^'  lieption,"  is  a  true  principle  of  reason,  or  a  true 
proposition,  or  a  certain  proposition ;  but  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  we  arrive,  only  by  perceiving  the  necessary 
agreement  of  the  two  ideas  of  perception  and  self- 
consciousness.  ' 

Again,  "  every  thing  must  have  a  cause :  '*  though  I 
find  it  so  set  down  for  one  by  your  lordship,  yet,  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  not  a  true  principle  of  reason,  nor 
a  true  proposition;  but  the  contrary.  The  certainty 
whereof  we  attain  by  the  contemplation  of  our  ideas, 
and  by  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  eternity,  and  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  something,  do  agree ;  and  the  idea 
of  existence  from  eternity,  and  of  having  a  cause,  do 
not  agree,  or  are  inconsistent  within  the  same  thing. 
But  ^'  every  thing  that  has  a  beginning  must  have 
"  a  cause,"  is  a  true  principle  of  reason,  or  a  propo- 
sition certaiply  true ;  which  we  come  to  know  by  the 
same  way,  i.e.  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  idea  of  beginning  to  be,  is  necessarily 
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conneeted  with  tlie  idea  of  some  operation ;  and  the 
ide^  of  operation,  with  the  idea  of  something  operating, 
which  we  call  a  cause ;  and  so  the  beginning  to  be,  is 
perceived  to  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  cause,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  proposition :  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  a 
certain  proposition ;  and  so  may  be  called  a  principle 
pf  reason,  as  every  true  proposition  is  to  him  that  per- 
ceives the  certainty  of  it. 

This,  my  lord,  is  my  way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming 
to  a  certainty  by  them ;  which,  when  ypur  lordship  has 
again  considered,  I  am  apt  to  think  your  lordship  will 
no  more  condemn,  than  I  do  except  against  your  l<^df- 
ship's  way  of  arguments  or  principles  of  reason.  Nor 
will  it^  X  suppose,  any  longer  offm^d  your  lordship, 
under  the  notion  of  a  new  way  of  reasoning  i  since  I 
flatter  myself,  both  these  ways  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  old,  one  as  the  other,  though  perhaps  formerly 
they  have  not  been  so  distinctly  taken  notice  of,  and 
the  name  of  ideas  is  of  later  date  in  our  English 
language. 

If  your  lordship  says,  as  I  think  you  mean,  viz.  that 
my  argument  to  prove  a  God,  is  not  tak^n  from  ideas, 

^our  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  think  otherwise. 

f^or  I  bieseech  your  lordship,  are  not  ideas,  whose  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  as  they  are  expressed  in  propo- 
sitions, is  perceived,  immediately  or  by  intuition,  the 

'^principles  of  true  reason  ?  And  does  not  the  certainty 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions  consist  in 
the  perception  6i  such  agreement  or  disagreement? 
'And  does  not  the  agreement  or  disagreement  depend 
upon  the  ideas  themselves  ?  Nay,  so  entirely  depend 

«upon  the  ideas  themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind,  or  reason,  or  argument,  or  any  thing  tp  alter 
it  ?  All  that  reason  or  the  mind  does,  in  reasoning  or 

'  arguing,  is  to  find  out  and  observe  that  agreement  or 
disagreement:  and  all  that  argument  does  is,  by  an 
intervening  idea,  to  show  it,  where  an  immediate  put- 
^jing  the  ideas  together  will  not  do  it. 

As  for  example,  in  the  present  case :  the  proposition, 
of  whose  truth  I  would  he  certain,  is  this:  •*  a  know- 
**  ing  bdng  has  eternally  existed."    Here  the  ideas 
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joined^  9^  eternal  ekhsteince,  wi|ii  a  knbwiiif  fceitig. 
But  does  my  mind  perceive  any  immediate  cimnexfoil 
Gv  repugnancy  in  these  ideas  ?  No.  The  propositioil 
ttien  at  first. view  affords  me  no  certainty;  or^  as  ouf 
English  idiom  {Erases  it,  it  is  not  certain,  or  I  am  not 
certain  of  it  But  thmigh  I  am  not,  yet  I  wmld  h6 
certain  whether  it  be  true  or  no.  ^  What  then  mtist  I 
do  ?  Find  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  true,  or  thi& 
contrary.  And  wlmt  is  that,  but  to  cast  abofit  and 
find  out  intermedi^e  ideas,  which*  may.  show  iqe  th^ 
necessary  copnexion  or  inconsistency  of  the  ideas  in  th6 
proposition  ?  Either  of  which,  when  by  these  inter- 
vening ideas  I  am  brought  to  perceive,  I  am  then  qer-- 
tain  that  the  proposition  is  true,  or  1  am  certain  that  it 
is  false.  As,  in  the  present  c^fse,  I  perceive  in  myself 
thought  and  perception ;  the  idea  of  actual  perception 
has  an  evident  connexion  with  an  actud  being,  that 
doth  perceive  and  think :  the  idea  of  |tn  actual  tbinking 
being,  hath  a  p^ceivable  connexion*  with  the  eternal 
existence  of  some  knowing  being,  by  the  interventioh 
ef  the  negation  ^of  all  beings  or  the  idea  of  nothing, 
which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  no  power^  nb 
opef^tion,  no  casualty,  no  effect,  i.  e.  with  nothing. 
!§0'  that  the  id^a  of  once  actually  ^nothing,  hM  ^ 
visible  connexion  with  nothing  to  eternity,  for  th^ 
future ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  an  actual  being,  is  per« 
eeived  to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  some  actual 
being  from  eternity.  And  by  the  like  way  of  ideas, 
may  be  perceived  the  actual  existence  of  a  knowing 
being,  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  €xi3teneel)f'an 
actual  knowing  being  from  eternity ;  and  the  idea  of  W 
eternal,  actual,  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  imma^* 
teriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and 
of  its  actual  division,  divisibiUty,  and  want  ol  percep- 
tion, iko.  which  are  the  ideas,  or,  as  your  lordship  is 
pleased  to  call  them,  arguments,  I  make  use  of  in  this 
proof,  which  I  need  not  hiere  go  pver  again ;  and  which 
is  partly  contdned  in  these  following  Words,  which 
your  lordship  thus  quotes  out  of  the  10th  section  of  the 
same  chapter. 
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^'  AgaiO)  if  we  suppose  nothing  to  be  first,  matter 
**  can  nerer  begin  to  be ;  if  bare  matter  without  mo- 
^^  tion  to  be  eternal,  motion  can  never  begin  to  be ;  if 
^'  matter  and  motion  be  supposed  eternal,  thought  can 
<<  never  begin  to  be ;  for  if  matter  could  produce 
<<  thought,  then  thought  must  be  in  the  povirer  of 
^  matter ;  and  if  it  be  in  matter  as  such,  it  must  be 
'^  the  inseparable  property-  of  all  matter ;  which  is  con* 
'^  trary  to  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind.  If 
^  only  some  parts  of  matter  have  a  power  of  thinking, 
^<  how  comes  so  great  a  difference  in  the  properties  of 
^'  the  same  matter  ?  What  disposition  of  matter  is  re« 
^  quired  to  thinking  ?  And  from  whence  comes  it  ? 
''  Of  which  no  account  can  be  given  in  reason."  To 
which  your  lordship  subjoins : 

^'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  used,  to 
«  prove  an  infinite  spiritual  being,  which  I  am  far 
frota  weakening  the  force  of:  but  that  which  I  de- 
sign is  to  show,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed 
upon  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but  upon  the  force 
'^  of  reason  distinct  from  it ;  which  was  the  thing  I 
**  intended  to  prove." 

Your  lordship  says,  that  the  certainty  of  it  (I  suppose 
your  lordship  means  the  certainty  produced  by  my 
proof  of  a  Deity)  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  It  is  placed,  among  others,  upon  the  ideas  of 
thinkings  existence,  and  matter,  which  I  think  are  all 
clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  so  that  there  are  some  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  in  it :  and  one  can  hardly  say  there 
are  not  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in  it,  because 
there  is  one  obscure  and  confused  one  in  it,  viz.  that 
of  substance ;  winch  yet  hinders  not  the  certainty  of 
the  proof. 

The  words  which  your  lordship  subjoins  to  the  for- 
mer, viz.  *^  But  upon  the  force  of  reason  distinct  from 
**  it ;  **  seem  to '  me  to  say,  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
them,  that  the  certainty  of  my  argument  for  a  Deity  is 
placed  not  on  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but  upon  the 
force  of  reason. 
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This,  among  other  places  before  set  down,  makes  me 
wish  you^  lordship  had  told  us,  what  you. understand 
by  reason :  for,  in  my  acceptation  of  the  word  reason, 
I  do  not  see  but  the  same  proof  may  be  placed  uppn 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  upon  reason  too.  A&  I 
said  before,  I  can  perceive  no  inconsistency  or  opposi- 
tion between  them,  no  more  than  there  is  any  oppo- 
sition between  a  clear  ooject  and  my  faculty  of  seeing, 
in  the  certainty  of  any  thing  I  receive  by  my  eyes ;  for 
this  certainty  may  be  placed  very  well  on  both  the 
clearness  of  the  object,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty 
in  me. 

Your  lordship*s  next  words,  I  think,  should  be  read 
thus  ;  '^  distinct  from  them : ""  for  if  they  were  intended 
as  they  are  printed,  "  distinct  from  it,"  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  them.  '^  Certainty  not  placed  oh  clear 
^^  and  distinct  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reason  dis« 
^^  tinct  from  them,"  my  capacity  will  reach  the  sense 
of.  But  then  I  cannot  but  wonder  what  ''  distinct 
*^  from  them  "  do  there ;  for  I  know  nobody  that  does 
not  think  that  reason,  or  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  is 
distinct  from  the  ideas  it  makes  use  of  or  is  employed 
about,  whether  those  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct,  or 
obscure  and  confused.  But  if  that  sentence  be  to  be 
read  as  it  is  printed,  viz.  ^^  The  certainty  of  it  is  not 
<^  placed  upon  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but  upon 
^'  the  force  of  reason  distinct  from  it ; !'  I  acknowledge 
your  lordship's  meaning  is  above  my  comprehension. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  do  not  see  that  what  your  lordship  says  you  intended 
here  to  prove,  is  proved,  viz.  that  certainty  in  my  proof 
of  a  God  is  not  placed  on  ideas.  And  next,  if  it  were 
proved,  I  do  not  see  how  it  answers  any  objection 
against  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reason. 

Before  I  go  on  to  what  follows,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
confess,  I  am  troubled  to  find  these  words  of  your 
lordship,  among  those  I  have  above  set  down  out  of  the 
foregoing  page,  viz,  allowing  the  argument  to  be  good; 
and  cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  when  your  lordship 
was  writing  this,  passage,  you  had  had  in  your  mind 
what  you  are  pleased  here  to  say,  vi^i;.  that  you  are  far 
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Itom  weakeming  tiie  force  of  my  argument  which  X  used 
to  [HTOve  an  iuftnite  spiritual  being. 

My  lord,  your  lordship  is  a  great  man>  not  only  by 
the  dignity  your  qierits  are  invested  with»  but  more  by 
the  merits  of  your  parts  and  learning.  Your  lordship's 
words  carry  great  weight  and  authority  with  them ;  and 
he  that  shall  quote  but  a  saying  or  a  doubt  of  your 
lordship's,  that  questions  the  force  of  my  argument  for 
the  proof  pf  a  God,  will  think  himself  well  founded 
and  to  be  hearkeneji  to,  as  gone  a  great  way  in  the 
cause.  These  words  ^*  allowing  tha  argument  to  be 
"  good,**  in  the  received  way  of  speaking,  are  usually 
taken  to  signify,  that  he  that  speaks  them,  does  not 
judge  the  ar^^ent  to  be  good ;  but  that  for  discourser 
sake  he  at  present  admits  it.  Truly,  my  lord,  till  I 
read  these  words  in  your  lordship,  I  always  took  it  for 
a  good  argument ;  and  was  so  ftiUy  persuaded  of  its 
goodness,  that  I  spoke  higher  of  it  than  of  any  rea. 
soning  of  mine  any  where,  because  I  thought  it  equal  to 
a  demonstration.  If  it  be  not  so,  it  is  ifit  I  reoaU  my 
words,  and  that  I  do  not  betray  so  important  and  fon« 
dameqtal  a  truth,  by  a  weak,  but  over-valued  argu« 
ment :  and  therefore  I  cannot,  upon  this  occasion,  but 
importune  your  lordship,  that  if  your  lordship  (as  your 
words  seem  to  intimate)  sees  any  weakness  in  it,  your 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  show  it  me ;  that  either  I 
ni^y  amend  that  fault,  and  make  it  conclusive,  or  else 
retract  my  confidence,  and  leave  that  cause  to  those  who 
have  strength  suitable  to  its  weight.  But  to  return  to 
what  follows  in  your  lordship's  Qext  paragraph. 

3.  The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  cleared  in  this  dis- 
pute, is,  the  distinction  ^^  between  nature  and  person ; 
^^  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  clear  and  distinct  ide% 
^^  from  sensation  or  reflection.  And  yet  aU  our  notions 
*^  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  depend  upon  the  right 
<^  understanding  of  it.  For  we  must  talk  unintelligibly 
*'  about  this  point,  unless  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
^*  apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person,  and  the 
*^  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction.  But  that  these 
^f  comd  not  into  our  minds  by  these  simple  ideas  of 
^^  sensation  and  reflection,  I  shall  now  make  it  appear.'' 
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By  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  business  of  the  .foUowing 
pages  is  to  mal^e  it  appear,  that  **  we  have  ho  cleai* 
*^  and  distinct  idea  of  the  distinction  of  nature  and 
^  person,  from  sensation  or  reflection : ''  or,  as  your 
lordship  expresses  it  a  little  lower,  '^  the  apprehensions 
^^  concerning  nature  and  person,  and  the  grounds  of 
f'  identity  and  distinction,  come  not  into  our  minds  by 
*^  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.'' 

And  what,  pray  my  lord,  can  be  inferred  from  hence, 
if  it  should  be  so  ?    Your  lordship  tells  us, 

^  All  our  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  de- 
f  ^  pend  upon  the  ri^t  understanding  of  the  distinction 
^^  between  nature  and  person ;  *and  we  must  talk  unin- 
**  teliigibly  about  this  point,  unless  we  have  clear  and 
^^  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person, 
^^  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction." 

If  it  be  so,  the  inference  I  should  draw  from  thence 
(if  it  were  fit  for  me  to  draw  any)  would  be  this,  that 
it  concerns  those  who  write  on  that  subject  to  have 
themselves,  and  to  lay  down  to  others,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehensions,  or  notions,  or  ideas,  (call  them 
what  you  please)  of  what  they  mean  by  nature  and 
person,  and  of  the  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction. 

This  seems,  to  me,  the  natural  conclusion  flowing 
from  your  lordship's  words ;  which  seem  here  to  sup^ 
jiose  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  (something  like 
clear  and  distinct  ideas)  necessary  for  the  avoiding  un- 
intelligible talk  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  I 
do  not  see  your  lordship  can,  from  the  necessity  of  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person,  &c.  in 
the  dispute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one,  who  has  per- 
haps mistaken  the  way  to  clear  and  distinct  notions 
concerning  nature  and  person,  &c,  as  fit  to  be  answered 
among  those  who  bring  objections  against  the  Trinity 
in  point  of  reason.  I  do  not  see  why  an  unitarian  may 
not  as  well  bring  him  in,  and  argue  against  his  Essay, 
in  a  chapter  that  he  should  write,  to  answer  objections 
against  the  unity  of  God,  in  point  of  reason  or  revela- 
tion :  for  upon  what  ground  soever  any  one  writes  in 
this  dispute,  or  any  other,  it  is  not  tolerable  to  talk 
unintelligibly  on  either  side. 

r  2 
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If  by  the  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  a  man  cannot 
come  to  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning 
nature  and  person ;  if,  as  he  proposes  from  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  such  apprehensions 
cannot  be  got ;  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  he  is  a 
mistaken  philosopher :  but  it  will  not  follow  from  thence, 
that  he  is  not  an  orthodox  Christian,  for  he  might  (as 
he  did)  write  his  Essay  of  Human  Understanding, 
without  any  thought  of  the  controversy  between  the 
trinitarians  and  unitarians :  nay,  a  man  might  have 
writ  all  that  is  in  his  book,  that  never  heard  one  word 
of  any  such  dispute.      • 

There  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  fierce  contest  about 
nature  and  grace :  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me,  if  I 
must  be  brought  in  as  a  party  on  either  side,  because  a 
disputant,  in  that  controversy,  should  think  the  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  grace,  come 
not  into  our  minds  by  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection.  If  this  be  so,  I  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  objectors  against  all  sorts  aqd  points  of  orthodoxy^ 
whenever  any  one  pleases  :  I  may  be  called  to  account 
as  one  heterodox,  in  the  points  of  free-grace,  free-will, 
predestination,  original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  tran- 
substantiation,  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  what  not? 
as  weU  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all  be- 
cause they  cannpt  be  furnished  with  clear  and  distinct 
notions  of  grace,  free-will,  transubstantiation,  &c.  by 
sensation  or  reflection.  For  in  all  these,  or  any  other 
points,  I  do  not  see  but  there  may  be  complaint  made, 
that  they  have  not  always  right  understanding  and  clear 
notions  of  those  things,  on  which  the  doctrine  they,  dis- 
pute of  depends.  And  it  is  not  altogether  unusual  for 
men  to  talk  unintelligibly  to  themselves  and  others,  in 
these  and  other  points  of  controversy,  for  want  of  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions,  or,  (as  I  would  call  them, 
did  not  your  lordship  dislike  it)  ideas :  for  all  which 
unintelligible  talking  I  do  not  think  myself  account- 
able, though  it  should  so  fall  out  that  my  way,  by  ideas, 
would  not  help  them  to  what  it  seems  is  wanting,  clear 
aud  distinct  notions.     If  my  way  be  ineffectual  to  th^t 
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purpose,  they  may,  for  all  rae,  make  use  of  any  other 
more  successful,  and  leave  me  out  of  the  controversy, 
as  one  useless  to  either  party,  for  deciding  of  the 
question. 

Supposing,  as  your  lordship  says,  and  as  you  have 
undertaken  to  make  appear,  that  "  the  dear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person, 
and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction,  should 
not  come  into  the  mind  by  the  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection ;  "  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship, 
is  this  to  the  dispute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either 
side  ?  And  if  after  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to 
give  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  per- 
son, the  disputants  in  this  controversy  should  still  talk 
unintelligibly  about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person  ; 
ought  your  lordship  to  be  brought  in  among  the  parti- 
sans on  the  other  side,  by  any  one  who  writ  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  good  earnest, . 
my  lord,  I  do  not  see  how  the  clear  and  distinct  notions 
of  nature  and  person,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  the 
simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  any  more  con- 
tains any  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
than  the  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  onginal 
sin,  justification,  or  transubstantiation,  not  coming  to 
the  mind  by  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
contains  any  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  justification,  or  transubstantiation,  and  so  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  terms  used  in  any  controversy  in*  religion  ; 
however  your  lordship,  in  a  Treatise  of  the  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  chapter 
where  yoii  make  it  your  business  to  answer  objections 
in  point  of  reason,  set  yourself  seriously  to  prove,  that 
"  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature 
"  and  person,  and  the  gi*ounds  of  identity  and  distinc- 
**  tion,  come  not  into  our  minds  by  these  simple  ideas 
"  of  sensation  and  reflection."  In  order  to  the  making 
this  appear,  we  read  as  foUoweth : 

"  As  to  nature,  that  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
*^  essential  property  of  a  thingj  as,  when  we  say^^  that 
"  such  a  thing  is  of  a  different  nature  from  another ; 
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**  we  mean  no  more,  than  it  is  differenced  by  euch . 

properties  as  come^to  our  knowledgfe.      Sometimes 

nature  is  taken  for  the  thing  itself  m  which  these 

properties  are ;  and  so  Aristotle  took  nature  for  a 

corporeal  substance^  which  had  the  principles  of  mo- 

'^  tion  in  itself ;  but  nature  and  substance  are  of  an 

^^  equal  extent ;  and  so  that  which  is  the  subject  of 

**  powers  and  properties,  is  the  nature,  whether  it  be 

V^  meant  of  bodily  or  spiritual  substances." 

Your  lordship,  in  this,  paragraph,  gives  us  two  signi- 
fications of  the  word  nature :  1.  That  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  essential  properties,  which  I  easily  admit. 
2.  That  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  itself  in 
which  these  properties  are,  and  consequently  for  sub- 
stance itself.  And  this  your  lordship  proves  out  of 
Aristotle. 

Whether  Aristotle   called  the  thing  itself,  wherein 

(the  essential  properties  are,  nature,  I  wiU  not  dispute  : 
but  that  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  substance  nature^ 
is  evident.  And  from  thence  I  think  your  lordship 
endeavours  to  prove  in  the  following  words,  that  we 
can  have  from  ideas  no  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions 
concerning  nature.     Your  lordship's  words  are : 

"  I  grant,  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come 
r^*  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but 
^^ "  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be  something 
**  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
'  Subsist  by  themselves.     So  that  the  nature  of  things 
?  properly  belongs  to  our  reason,   and  not  to   mere 
« ideas." 

How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  substance,  from  the 
simple  ones  of  sensation  and  reflection^  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  in  another  place,  and  therefore  shall  not 
trouble  your  lordship  with  it  here  again.  But  what 
your  lordship  infers  in  these  words,  "  So  that  the  na- 
**  ture  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reason,  and 
^^  not  to  mere  ideas ; "  I  do  not  well  understand.  Your 
lordship  indeed  here  again  seems  to  oppose  reason  and 
ideas  ;  and  to  that  I  say,  niere  ideas  are  the  objects  of 
the  understanding,  and  reason  is  one  of  the  faculties  of 
the  Understanding  employed  about  them ;  and  that  the 
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tttaderstanding,  or  reason,  whicb-^ver  jrour  lordship 
ple&ses  to  cidl  it,  makes  or  forms,  out  of  the  simple 
ones  that  come  in  bjr  sensation  and  reflection,  all  the 
other  ideas,  whether  general,  relative,  or  complex,  by 
abstracting,  comparing,  and  compounding  its  positive 
simple  ideas,  whereof  it  cannot  make  ot  frame  anj  one, 
but  what  it  receives  by  sensation  or  reflection.  And 
therefore  I  never  denied  that  reason  was  employed  about 
bur  particular  simple  ideas,  to  make  out  of  them  ideas 
general,  relative,  and  complex ;  nor  about  all  our  ideas, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  positive  or  relative^  general 
or  particular :  it  being  the  proper  business  of  reason,  in 
the  search  after  truth  and  knowledge,  to  find  out  the  re- 
lations between  all  these  sorts  of  ideas,  in  the  perception 
whereof  knowledge  and  certainty  of  truth  consists 

These,  my  lord,  are,  in  short,  my  notions  about  ideas^ 
tibieir  original  and  formation,  and  of  the  use  the  mind, 
or  reason,  makes  of  them  in  knowledge.      Whether 
your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  this  a  new  way  of  i^ason- 
ing,  must  be  left  to  your  lordship ;  whether  it  be  a  right 
way,  is  that  alone  which  I  am  concerned  fdr.    BuFy 
your  lordship  seems  all  fdong  (I*  crave  leave  here  once  ( 
for  all  to  take  notice  of  it)  to  have  some  partieular  { 
exception  against  ideas^  and  particularly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  used,  or  Were  of 
no  use  in  reiasdn  and  knowledge ;  or,  a^  if  ileasdn  Were  I 
opposed  to  them,  or  leads  us  into  the  knowledge  and   ) 
certjtinly  of  things  without  ihem ;  or,  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  things  did  not  at  all  depend  on  themi     I  beg  your 
lordship's  pardon  iok  expressing  hiysdf  so  variously  and 
doubtfully  in  this  matter ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  be* 
cause  I  must  own^  that  I  do  not  every-where  clearly 
understand  what  jrour  lordship  means,  When  you  speaki 
as  you  da,  of  ideas ;  as  if  I  ascribed  more  to  them^ 
than  belonged  to  them;  or  expected  more  of  them^ 
than  they  could  do ;  v.  g.  where  youi^  lordship  says» 

^^  But  is  all  this  contained  in  the  simple  idea  of  thesd 
'^  operations  ?  ^   And  again^  *^  so  that  here  it  is  not  the 

clearness  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate  act  of  per* 

ception,  which  is  the   true  ground   of  certainty.*' 
And  farther^  *^  so  that  our  certainty  is  not  from  the 
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"  ideas  themselves,  .but' from  the  evidence  of  reason.** 
And  in  another  place,  '^  it  is  not  the  idea  that  mafkes 
**  us  certain,  but  the  argument  from  that  which  we 
**  perceive  in  and  about  ourselves.  Is  it  from  the  clear 
"  and  distinct  idea  of  it  ?  No !  but  from  this  argu- 
"  nient."  And  here,  "  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to 
"  our  reason,  and  not  to  mere  ideas." 

These,  and  several  the  like  passages,  your  lordship 
has  against  what  your  lordship  calls  "  this  new  way  of 
"  ideas,  and  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  the  cer- 
"  tainty  of  reason/' 

I  never  said  nor  thought  ideas,  nor  any  thing  else, 
could  bring  us  to  the  certainty  of  reason,  without  the 
exercise  of  reason.  And  then,  my  lord,  if  we  will  em- 
ploy our  minds,  and  exercise  our  reason,  to  bring  us 
to  certainty ;  what,  I  beseech  you,  shall  they  be  em- 
ployed about  but  ideas  ?  For  ideas,  in  my  sense  of  the 
.  word,   are,    "  whatsoever   is  the  object  of 

.1,  c.   .       tt  ^^  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks ; 

"  or  whatever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  em- 

"  ployed  about  in  thinking."     And  again,  I  have  these 

T.  ..      g      words,  "  whatsoever  is  the  immediate  object 

.n,  c-    .      „  ^|»  perception,  thought,  or  understanding, 

"  that  I  call  idea."  So  that  my  way  of  ideas, 
and  of  coming  to  certainty  by  them,  is  to  employ  our 
minds  in  thinking  upon  something ;  and  I  do  not  see 
but  your  lordship  yourself,  and  every  body  else,  must 
make  use  of  my  way  of  ideas,  unless  they  can  find  out 
a  way  that  will  bring  them  to  certainty,  by  thinking 
on  nothing.  So  that  let  certainty  be  placed  as  much 
as  it  will  on  reason,  let  the  nature  of  things  belong  as 
properly  as  it  will  to  our  reason,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
true,  that  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  and  that  the  com- 
plex idea  the  word  nature  stands  for,  is  ultimateLy  made 
up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Your 
lordship  proceeds : 

r^  *f  But  we  must  yet  proceed  farther :  for  nature  may 
"  be  considered  two  ways. 

^^  1.  As  it  is  in  distinct  individuals,  as  the  nature  of 
*^  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter^  James^  and  John ;  and  this 
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^'  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  subsistence 
proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  man,  as 
in  Peter,  is  distinct  from  the  same  nature,  as  it  is  in 
''  lames  and  John  ;  otherwise,  they  would  be  but  one 
^^  person,  as  well  as  have  the  same  nature.  And  this 
**  distinction  of  persons  in  them,  is  discerned  both  hj 
**  our  senses,  as  to  their  different  accidents ;  and  by  our 
"  reason,  because  they  have  a  separate  existence ;  not 
^^  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  same  manner.'* 

2.  "  Nature  may  be  considered  abstractly^  without 
^^  respect  to  individual  persons :  and  then  it  makes  an 
*^  entire  notion  of  itself.  For  however  the  same  nature 
may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  itself 
remains  one  and  the  same ;  which  appears  from  tins 
**  evident  reason,  that  otherwise  every  individual  must  ] 
^^  make  a  different  kind." 

I  am  so  little  confident  of  my  own  quickness,  and  of 
having  got  from  what  your  lordship  has  said  here,  a 
clear  and  distinct  apprehension  concerning  nature,  that 
I  must  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,  if  I  should  happen 
to  dissatisfy  your  lordship,  by  talking  unintelligibly,  or 
besides  the  purpose  about  it.     I  must  then  confess  to 
your  lordship,  1.  that  I  do^not  clearly  understand  wlje* 
ther  your  lordship,  Jnlh^set^^^^ 
nature,  as  standing  for.  ^senti^^gro^ertie^^ 
ture,  as  standing  for  substancej  and  yet  it  is  of  great 
moment  in^e^asie,  because  your  lordship  allows,  that 
the  notion  of  nature  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  may) 
be  bad  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  but  of  nature  in  I 
the  latter  sense,  your  lordship  says,  "  it  properly  be-J 
*^  longs  to  reason,  and  not  mere  ideas.'*     2.  Your  lord- 
ship's saying,  in  the  first  of  these  paragraphs,  "  that 
^^  the  nature  of  a  man,  as  in  Peter,  is  distinct  from  the 
^^  same  nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John ;  **  and  in  the 
second  of  them,  "  that  however  the  same  nature  may 
be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the. nature  itself  re* 
mains  one  and  the  same ;  *'  does  not  give  me  so  clear 
and  distinct  an  apprehension  concerning  nature,  that  I 
know  which,   in  your  lordship's  opinion,  I  ought  to 
think,  either  that  one  and  the  same  nature  is  in  Peter  and 
John ;  or  that  a  nature  distinct  from  that  in  John,  is  in 
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Petet :  And  the  reason  is^  because  I  cannot^  i&  my  wa)^ 
br  ideasi  i^ll  put  together  one  and  the  same  and  distinct. 
fmj  apprehension  concerning  the  nature  of  man^  or  the' 
common  nature  ai  tn&iA,  if  your  lordship  will^  upon  thi^ 
occasion,  give  me  leave  to  trouble  your  lordship  with 
it,  is,  in  short,  this ;  that  it  is  a  collection  of  several 
ideas,  combined  into  one  complex,  abstract  idea,  which 
when  they  are  found  united  in  any  individual  existing, 
though  joined  in  that  existence  with  several  other  ideas, 
that  individual  dr  particular  being  is  truly  said  to  have 
the  nature  of  a  man,  or  the  nature  of  a  inan  to  be  in 
him ;  for  as  much  as  all  these  simple  ideas  are  found 
united  in  him,  which  answer  the  complex,  abstract  idea, 
to  which  the  specific  name  man  is  given  by  any  one ; 
Which  abstract,  specific  idea,  he  keeps  the  same,  wheti 
he  applies  the  specific  name  standing  for  it^  to  distinct 
individuals ;  i.  e.  nobody  changes  his  idea  of  a  man, 
when  he  says  Peter  is  a  man,  frdm  that  idea  which  he 
Inakes  the  name  man  to  stand  for,  when  he  calls  John 
8  man.  This  short  way  by  ideas  has  not,  I  confisss, 
those  different,  and  more  learned  and  scholastic  con^ 
siderations  set  down  by  your  lordship.  But  how  they 
ari  necessary,  or  at  all  tend  to  prove  what  your  lordship 
has  proposed  to  prove,  viz.  that  we  have  no  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  nature,  from  the  simple  ideas  got  frdm 
L^nsation  and  reflection,  I  confess  I  do  not  yet  see.  But 
your  lordship  goes  oh  to  it. 

^'  Let  us  now  see  hdw  far  these  things  can  come  front 
f'  our  simple  idebs,  by  reflection  and  sensation.  And  I 
^*  shall  lay  down  the  hypothesis  of  those,  who  resolve 
*^  our  certainty  into  ideas,  as  plainly  and  intelligibly  as 
« I  can.'* 

Here  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  number;  for 
though  it  be  said  "  the  hypothesis  of  those,"  yet  my 
words  alone  are  quoted  for  that  hypothesis,  and  not  a 
word  of  any  body  else  in  this  whole  business  concerning 
nature.  What  they  are,  I  shall  give  the  trader,  as  ynur 
lordship  has  set  them  down. 
Human  Un-      1.  We  are  told,   "  that  all  simple  ideas 

f  T"f  "^^      a^  *^"^  »"^  adequate.    Not,  that  th^y 
&h  ^     '  *'  are   the  true   represetttationa  of  things 
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^'  without  tts ;  but  that  they  are  the  true  effects  of 
'*  such  powers  in  them,  ad  produce  such  sensMion 
within  US;  So  that  redly  We  caii  understand  nothing 
certainly  by  them^  but  the  effects  they  hare  uponj 


«  us." 


€( 
(( 


Fbr  these  words  of  mine,  I  find  Human  Understand'^ 
ing,  B.  ii.  c.  30^  81.  Quoted;  but  I  crave  leave  to  ob- 
serve to  your  Ibrdship,  that  in  neither  of  these  chapters 
do  I  find  the  words^  as  they  stand  here  in  your  lord<j 
ship's  book.  In  B«  ii.  c.  31.  §  2.  of  my  Essays  I  find 
these  words^  '*  that  ail  oUr  simple  ideas  are  adequate^ 
because  being  nothing  but  the  effetts  of  certain 
powers  in  things  fitted  or  ordained  by  God,  to  pro« 
^^  duee  such  sensations  in  us ;  they  cannot  but  be  cor^* 
^^  respondent  and  adequate  to  those  powers;"  And  in 
chap;  80.  sect.  2;  I  say^  that  ^*  our  simple  ideas-  iare  Idl 
real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  Not  that 
they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or  representations  of 
"  what  does  exist ;  the  contrary  whereof^  in  all  but 
"  the  primaiy  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  l3een  alreadyj 
•*  shewed." 

These  are  the  words  in  my  book^  from  whence  tht)se 
in  your  lordship's  seem  to  be  gathered,  but  with  tom^ 
difference :  ^or  I  do  not  remember  that  I  havfe  any 
where  said,  of  all  our  simple  ideas^  that  they  are  none 
of  them  true  representations  of  things  without  us^ah 
the  words  I  find  in  your  lordship's  book,  seem  to  make 
me  say.  The  contrary  whereof  appears  from  the  wordsV 
whibh  I  have  set  down^  out  of  chap.'  .30^  whei^e  I  deny 
only  the  simple  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  to  be  re-« 
presentations;  but  do  every-where  affirm,  that  the 
simple  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  the  images  or  re* 
presentations  of  what  does  exist  without  us.  So  that 
my  words,  in  the  chapters  quoted  by  your  Ibrdship^ 
not  saying  that  all  our  simple  ideas  are  only  effects^  and 
none  of  them  representations^  yotil*  lordship,  I  humbly 
conceive^  cannot^  upon  that  account^  infer  from  my 
words,  as  you  do  here,  viz.  "  so  that  really  we  canj 
^*  understand  nothing  certainly  by  them.'* 

The  remaining  words  of  this  sentence,  I  must  beg 
3rour  Iwdsfaip's  pardm^  if  I  iHX)fe8s  I  do  net  under^^ 
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stand :  they  are  these ;  "  but  the  effects  they  have  upon 
•*  us."  They  here,  and  them  in  the  preceding  words 
to  which  they  are  joined,  signify  simple  ideas ;  for  it  is 
of  those  your  lordship  infers,  "  so  that  really  we  can 
•*  understand  nothing  certainly  by  them,  but  the  effects 
"  they  have  upon  us."  And  then  your  lordship's 
words  import  thus  much,  "  so  that  really  we  can  un- 
"  derstand  nothing  certainly  by  simple  ideas,  but  the 
"  effects  simple  ideas  have  upon  us ; "  which  I  cannot 
understand  to  be  what  your  lordship  intended  to  infer 
from  the  preceding  words  taken  to  be  mine.  For  I 
suppose  your  lordship  argues,  from  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  simple  ideas  of  secondary  qualities,  the  little 
real  knowledge  we  should  receive  from  them,  if  it  be 
true,  that  they  are  not  representations  or  images  of  any 
thing  in  bodies,  but  only  effects  of  certain  powers  in 
bodies  to  produce  them  in  us :  and  in  that  sense  I  take 
the  liberty  to  read  your  lordship's  words  thus ;  so  that 
we  can  really  understand  nothing  certainly  but  [these 
ideas]  by  the  effects  [those  powers]  have  upon  us.  To 
which  I  answer, 

1.  That  we  as  certainly  know  and  distinguish  things 
by  ideas,  supposing  them  nothing  but  effects  produced 
in  Us  by  these  powers,  as  if  they  were  representations. 
I  can  as  certainly,  when  I  have  occasion  for  either, 
distinguish  gold  from  silver  by  the  colour,  or  wine  from 
water  by  the  taste :  if  the  colour  of  the  one,  or  the 
taste  of  the  other,  be  only  an  effect  of  their  powers  on 
me ;  as  if  that  colour  and  that  taste  were  representations 
and  resemblances  of  something  in  those  bodies. 

2.  I  answer ;  that  we  have  certainly  as  much  plea- 
sure and  delight  by  those  ideas,  one  way  as  the  other. 
The  smell  of  a  violet  or  taste  of  a  peach  gives  me  as 
real  and  certain  delight,  if  it  be  only  an  effect,  as  if 
it  were  the  true  resemblance  of  something  in  that  flower 
and  fruit.  .  And  I  a  little  the  more  wonder  to  hear  your 
lordship  complain  so  much  of  want  of  certainty  in  this 
case,  when  I  read  these  words  of  your  lordship  in  an- 
other place : 

r     "  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things 
*<  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may  know  as  much  of 
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^  the  internal  essence  of  things^  as  those  powers  and 
^  properties  discover.  I  do  not  say,  that  we  can  know 
'  all  essences  of  things  alike ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to 
a  perfect  understanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them  : 
^  but  if  we  can  know  so  much^  as  that  there  are  certain 
'  beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  such  distinct  powers 
^  and  properties ;  what  is  it  we  complain  of  in  order 

*  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?     Qut  we  do  not  see  the 

*  bare  essence  of  things.     What  isHthat  bare  essence^ 

*  without  the  pqwerg^gnd  properties  belonging  16  if? 

*  It  is  that  internal  constitutibn  of  things,  from  whence 

*  tliose  powers"  arid  "property  flow.  Suppose  we  Be 
^  Ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for  any  disco* 
^  veries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that  is  a  good  argu- 
'  ment,  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  philosophical  spe- 
^  culations,  about  the  real  essence  of  things  ;  but  it  is 
^  no  prejudice  to  us,  who  inquire  after  the  certainty  of 
^  such  essences.  For  although  we  cannot  comprehend 
^  the  internal  frame  or  constitution  of  things,  nor  in 

*  what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  substance ;  yet  by 
^  them  we  certainly  know,  that  there  are  such  essences, 

*  and  that  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 

*  their  powers  and  properties.- * 
Give  me  leave,  if  your  lordship  please,  to  argue  after 

the  same  manner  in  the  present  case :  that  from  these 
simple  ideas  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  know  as 
much  of  the  powers  and  internal  constitutions  of  things, 
as  these  powers  discover ;  and  if  we  can  know  so  much, 
as  that  there  are  such  powers,  and  that  there  are  certain 
beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  such  powers  and  pro- 
perties, that,  by  these  simple  ideas  that  are  but  the 
effects  of  these  powers,  we  can  as  certainly  distinguish 
the  beings  wherein  those  powers  are,  and  receive  as  cer- 
tain advantage  from  them,  as  if  those  simple  ideas  were 
resemblances :  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of^ 
in  order  to  our  certainty,  of  things  ?  But  we.  Jip.  not  see 
tbatiinternal  constitution  from  whence  those  powers 
flow.  Suppose  we  be  ignorant"  oT  this  (as  we  are  like 
to  be  for  any  discoveries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that 
is  a  good  argument,  to  show  how  short  our  philosophi- 
cal speculations  are  Qbo^t  the  r^fd^  internal  constitu- 
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\  tions  of  tyngs ;  but  1$  no  pvejudice  to  us,  who  by  those 
[  simple  ideas  search  out,  find,  and  distinguish  things  for 
\  our  uses.  For  though,  by  those  ideas  which  are  not 
I  resemblances,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame 
or  constitution  of  things,  nor  in  what  manner  these  ideas 
are  produced  in  us^  by  those  powers ;  yet  by  tliem  wd 
certainly  know,  that  there  are  such  essences  or  constitu- 
tions of  these  substances,  that  have  those  powers,  where- 
I  by  they  regularly  produce  those  ideas  in  us ;  and  that 
I  they  arp  distinguished  from  each  other  by  those  powers'. 
^  The  next  words  your  lordship  sets  down,  as  out  of 
my  book,  are : 

^^  @.  All  our  ideas  of  substances  are  imperfect  and 
*^  inadequate,  because  they  refer  to  the  real  essences  of 
^^  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  no  man  knows 
^^  what  substanoe  is  in  itself:  and  they  are  all  Mse, 
^^  when  looked  on  as  the  representations  of  the  unknown 
^^  essences  of  things.** 

In  these  too,  my  lord,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
l^ake  notice,   that  there  is  a  little  variation  from  my 
B  ••      21     ^^^^s  •  for  I  do  not  say,  "  that  all  our  ideas 
'  '^^of  substances   are   imperfect  and   inSde- 

"  quate,  because  they  refer  to  the  real  essences  of 
*^  things ;  *'  for  some  people  may  pot  refer  them  to  real 
essences.  But  I  do  say,  ^^  that  all  ideas  of  substances, 
*?  which  are  referred  to  real  essences,  are  in  that  respect 
**  ilfadJequite^^'  "^^^  at  large  in  that 
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Your  lordship's  next  quotation  has  in  it  something 
of  a  like  slip.  The  words  which  your  lordship  sets 
down,  are, 

"  3.  Abstract  ideas  are  only  general  names,  made  by 
^^  separating  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  &c.  from 
<'  them,  which  are  only  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 
*^  the  understanding/* 

For  these  your  lordship  quotes  chap.  iii.  §  6.  of  my 
third  book ;  where  my  words  are,  ^*  The  next  thing  to 
*>  be  considered,  is,  how  general  words  come  to  be 
**  made.  For  since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  parti- 
**  Gulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms  ?  or  where 
^^  find  we  those  general  natures  they  fire  supposed  to 
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^  stand  fbr  7  Wordg  become  geaeral,  hy  being  made 
^^  signs  of  general  ideas ;  and  ideas  become  general,  by 
^^  separating  from  them  the  circumstances  of  time  or 
^^  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  determine  them 
^^  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By  this  way  of 
^*  abstraction,  they  are  made  capable  of  representing 
^*  more  individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which,  having  iii 
^^  it  a  conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it) 
'^  of  that  sort.''  By  which  wc^ds  it  appears,  that  I  anl 
far  enpugh  from  saying,  ^'  that  abstract  ideas  are  only 
^^  general  names/-  Your  lordship*s  next  quotation  oiit 
of  my  book,  is, 

^^  4.  Essence  may  be  taken  two  ways :  1.  For  the 
^  real,  internal,  unknown  crmstitutions  of  things ;  and 
^*  in  this  sense  it  is  understood  as  to  particular  things. 
^^  3.  For  the  abstract  idea ;  and  one  is  said  to  be  the 
^^  nominal,  the  other  the  real  essence.  And  the  nomi- 
'^  nal  essences  only  are  immutable,  and  are  helps  to 
^^  enable  them  to  consider  things,  and  to  discourse  of 
« them." 

Here  too,  I  think,  there  are  some  words  left  out, 
which  are  necessary  to  make  ray  meaning  cleaily  under- 
stood ;  which  your  lordship  will  find,  if  you  think  fit 
to  gire  yourself  the  trouble  to  cast  your  eye  again  on 
that  chapter,  which  you  here  quote.  But  not  discern- 
ing clearly  what  use  your  lordship  makes  of  them,  as 
they  are  either  in  your  lordship'3  quotation,  or  in  my 
book,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  about  them« 
Your  lordship  goes  on : 

^^  But  two  things  are  granted,  which  tend  to  eleai^ 
^*  this  matter. 

*^  1.  That  there  is  a  real  essence,  which  is  the  foun- 
^^  dation  of  powers  and  properties, 

**  2.  That  we  may  know  these  powers  and  properties, 
**  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  essence." 

If  by  that  indefinite  expression,  "  we  may  know 
"  Jthese  powers  and  properties,"  your  lordship  means, 
**  that  we  may  know  some  of  the  powers  and  properties 
**  that  depend  on  the  real  essences  of  substances ;  '■  I 
grant  it  to  be  my  meaning.  If  your  lordship,  in  these 
words,  comprehends  all  their  powers  and  propertiesi 
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that  goes  beyond  my  meaning.  From  these  two  things, 
which  I  grant  your  lordship  says,  you  infer, 

**  1.  That  from  those  true  and  adequate  ideas^  which 
we  have  of  the  modes  and  properties  of  things, 
"we  have  sufficient  certainty  of  the  real  essence  of 
"  them ;  for  these  ideas  are  allowed  to  be  true ;  ^nd 
**  either  by  them  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  things, 
"  or  we  can  make  no  judgment  at  all  of  any  thing  with- 
"  out  ourselves. 

"  If  our  ideas  be  only  the  effects  we  see  of  the  powers 
"  of  things  without  us ;  yet  our  reason  must  be  satis* 
"  fied,  that  there  could  be  no  such  powers^  unless  there 
"  were  some  real  beings  which  had  thein.  So  that 
**  either  we  may  be  certain,  by  these  effects,  of  the  real 
"  being  of  things ;  or  it  is  not  possible,  as  we  are  framed, 
"  to  have  any  certainty  at  all  of  any  thing  without 
"  ourselves.'* 

All  this,  if  I  mistake  not  your  lordship,  is  only  to 
prove,  that  by  the  ideas  of  properties  and  powers  whjch 
we  observe  in  things,  our  reason  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  without  us  real  beings,  with  real  essences: 
which  being  that  which  I  readily  own  and  have  said  in 
my  book,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to 
your  lordship,  for  heing  at  the  pains  to  collect  places 
out  of  my  book  to  prove  what  I  hold  in  it;  and  the 
more,  because  your  lordship  does  it  by  ways  and  steps, 
which  I  should  never  possibly  have  thought  of.  Your 
lordship's  next  inference  is  : 

"  2.  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things, 
"  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may  know  as  much 
**  of  the  internal  essence  of  things,  as  those  powers  and 
properties  discover.  I  do  not  say,  that  we  can  know 
all  essences  of  things  alike ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to 
a  perfect  understafiding  of  all  that  belong  to  them : 
**  but  if  we  can  know  so  much,  as  that  there  are  cer- 
"  tain  beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  such  distinct 
**  powers  and  properties ;  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the 
"  want  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?  But  we 
"  do  not  see  the  bare  essence  of  things.  What  is  that 
^^  bare  essence  without  the  powers  and  properties  be-* 
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'<  longbig  to  it  ?  It  te  th^  intemal  ccmstitutioii  of  tldfi^ 
^  from  whtoce  those  powers  and  properties  flow*  Sup* 
^<  pdse  we  be  ignm^dnt  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for 
^  any  discoveries  that  hate  been  yet  made)  that  is  a 
^  good  argument  io  prove  the  uncertahity  of  fdiiloso- 
*^  |ihical  speculations^  about  the  real  essences  of  things ; 
^but  it  is  no  prejudice  to  us^   who  inquire  t^r  the 

certainty  of  such  essences.     For  although  we  cannot 

comprehend  the  intemal  frame  or  constitution  of 
**  things,  nor  in  what  mannei*  they  do  flow  frdm  the 
^'substance;  yet^  by  them,  we  certainly  know  that 
'^  there  are  such  essences^  and  that  they  are  distinguiidied 
**from  each  other  by  their  powers  and  properties/* 

This  second  inference  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  re- 
proof to  those  who  complfliini  ^^  that  they  do  not  see  the 
''  imre  essences  of  things."  Complaining  that  God  did 
not  make  us  otherwise  than  he  has^  and  with  larger  ca- 
pacities than  he  has  thought  fit  td  give  us,  is,  I  confess, 
a  fault  worthy  <^  your  lordship's  repi*oof.  But  to  say, 
that  if  we  knew  the  real  essences  or  internal  constitu- 
tions of  those  beings^  some  of  trhose  properties  we 
know>  we  should  I^ve  much  more  certain  knowledge 
eonc^^ing  those  things  atid  their  propertie^j  I  ani  sure 
is  true,  and  I  think  no  faulty  complaining ;  and  if  it  be, 
I  must  own  mys^  to  your  lordship  t^  be  one  of  those 
eom)ds^ffers. 

But  your  lordship  asks,  ^^  what  is  it  we  eofhplain  of 
*'  the  want  of,  in  order  to  <M  certainty  of  thin^  ?'* 

If  your  lordship  means,  afS  your  words  seem  to  im* 
port,  "  what  is  it  We  complain  of,  in  order  to  om*  cer- 
«*tainty,"  that  those  properties  are  the  prof)mies  of 
some  beings.  Or  that  something  does  exist  when  those 
pre|)erties  exi*t  ?  I  answer,  we  eompkitf  of  the  want  of 
nothing  in  order  to  that  certainty,  or  such  a  certainty  te 
that  is.  Bat  there  are  other  very  cfesirable  certainties, 
or  other  parts  of  knowledge  concerning  the  same  things. 
Which  we  ftftSy  want,  when  we  have  those  certainties. 
Ei&owing  the  tolour^  figm*e,  and  smell  of  hyssop,  1  ca», 
w^€^  I  see  hyssop,  know  so  much,  as  that  there  is  a 
certain  being  in  the  world,  endued  Wi^  sa6h  didt&lct 
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ppwers  and  properties ;  and  yet  I  may  justly  complain^ 
that  J  want  something  in  order  to  certainty,  that  hyssop 
will  cure  a  bruise  or  a  cough,  or  that  it  will  kill  moths ; 
or,  used  in  a  certain  way,  harden  iron ;  or  an  hundred 
other  useful  properties  that  may  be  in  it,  which  I  shall 
never  know ;  and  yet  might  be  certain  of,  if  I  knew  the 
real  essences  or  internal  constitutions  of  things,  on 
which  their  properties  depend. 

Your  lordship  agreeing  with  me,  that  the  real  essence 
1  is  that  internal  constitution  of  things,    from  whence 
\  their  powers  and  properties  flow ;  adds  farther,  '^  sup- 
"  pose  we  be  ignorant  of  this  [essence]  as  we  are  like 
"  to  be  for  any  discoveries  that  have  been  yet  made, 
^'that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove   the   uncertainty 
^^  of  philosophical  speculations  about  the  real  essences 
*^  of  things :  but  it  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who  inquire 
"  after  the  certainty  of  such  essences.'* 
Q  know  nobody  that  everxlenied  the  certainty  of  such 
real  essences  or  internal  constitutions,  in  things  that  do 
exist,  if  it  be  that  that  your  lordship  means  by  certainty 
of  such  essences.     If  it  be  any  other  certainty  that  your 
lordship  inquires  after,  relating  to  such  essences^  I  con- 
fess I  know  not  what  it  is,  since  your  lordship  acknow- 
ledges, "  we  are  ignorant  of  those  real  essences,  those 
'Mntemal  constitutions,    and  are  like  to  be  so;'^   and 
seem  to  think  it  the  incurable  cause  of  uncertainty  in 
philosophical  speculatioQ^ 

Your  lordship  adds,  '^  for  although  we  cannot  com« 
^^  prehend  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  things, 
**  nor  in  what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  substance." 
Here  I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship,  that  my 
I  notion  of  these  essences  differs  a  little  from  your  lord- 
)  ship's ;  for  I  do  not  take  them  to  flow  from  the  sub- 
stance  *l!r*any  created  being,  but  to  be  in  every  thine: 
that  internal  constitution,  or  frame,  or  modification  of 
tihPi°^'hfitftr^,  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and  good  plea- 
sure thinks  fit  to  give  to  every  particular  creature,  when 
he  gives  a  being :  and  such  essences  I  grant  there  are 
in  all  things  that  exist.    Your  lordship's  third  infer- 
ence begins  thus : 
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^*  3.  The  essences  of  things^  as  they  are  knowableH 
**  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them :  for  they  are  founded  J 
**.on  the  natural  constitution  of  things." 

I  think  the  real  essences  of  things  are  not  so  much 
founded^oit 

oFthingsT^dJthere^^  thefgjsL  realty  in 

tfaem ;  McTit  was  from  that  reality  that  I  called  them 

^_§§g£aces.      But   yet  from  hence  X^jSnot    agree 

"  And  however  the  abstracted  ideas  are  the  work  oT] 
"the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the 
mind;  as  appears  by  an  instance  produced  of  the 
essence  of  the  sun  being  in  one  single  individual;  in 
"  which  case  it  is  granted,  that  the  idea  may  be  so  ab- 
**  stracted,  that  more  suns  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is 
"as  much  a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as 
•*  there  are  stars.  So  that  here  we  have  a  real  essence 
"subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being 
"  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  same  essence  remain- 
"  ing.  But  in  this  one  sun  there  is  a  real  essence,  and 
"  not  a  mere  nominal  or  abstracted  essence ;  but  sup- 
"  pose  there  were  more  suns ;  would  not  each  of  them 
"  have  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  ?  For  what  is  it 
"  makes  the  second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but  having 
"  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?  If  it  were  but  a 
"  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  \ 
"  but  the  name." 

This,  my  lord,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prove,  that 
the  abstract  general  essence  of  any  sort  of  things,  or 
things  of  the  same  denomination,  v.  g.  of  man  or  man* 
gold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  understanding ;  which 
I  confess,  my  lord,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your 
lordship's  proof  here  brought  out  of  my  Essay,  con- 
cerning the  sun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it ; 
because  what  is  said  there,  does  not  at  all  concern  the 
real,  but  nominal  essence ;  as  is  evident  from  hepce, 
that  the  idea  I  speak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea  '^but 
we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  constitution, 
or  real  essence  of  the  sun.^  Besides,  I  say  expressly, 
that  our  distinguishing  substances  into  species  by  names, 
is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences.     So  that  the 
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sun  being  one  of  these  substances^  I  cannot ^  in  the  place 
quoted  by  your  lordship^  be  supposed  to  mean  by  essence 
of  the  sun»  the  real  essence  of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so 
expressed  it^  But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end, 
when  your  lordship  shall  have  explained  what  you  mean 
by  these  words,  "  true  sun."  In  my  sense  of  thetn^ 
any  thing  will  be  a  triie  siin,  to  which  the  name  sun 
may  be  truly  and  properly  applied ;  and  to  that  sub- 
stance or  things  the  name  sun  may  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly applied)  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination 
of  sensible  qualities^  by  which  any  thing  else  that  is 
t^led  sun  is  distinguished  from  other  substances,  i*  e.  by 
the  nominal  essence :  and  thus  our  sun  is  denominated 
ahd  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star ;  not  by  a  real  essfence 
that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  we 
should  find  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the 
fixed  stars  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  oiir  sun)  but  by 
a  cothplex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  co-existing ;  which, 
wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true  sun.  And  thus 
I  crave  leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question,  "  for 
**  what  is  it  makes  the  second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but 
"  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?  If  it  were 
"  but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have 
**  nothing  but  the  name/' 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  essence,  it 
would  have  something  besides  the  name,  viz.  that  nomU 
nal  essence,  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  it  truly  A 
sun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  sun,  though  we  know  no- 
thing of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal  one 
depends.  Your  lordship  will  then  argue,  that  that  real 
essence  is  in  the  second  sun,  and  makes  the  second  sun. 
I  grant  it,  when  the  second  sun  comes  to  exists  sd  as  to 
be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in 
our  complex  idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  essence  of  a  sun. 
For  should  it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by  astrono- 
mers) that  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  were  in  any  of 
the  fixed  stars,  yet  such  a  star  could  not  for  that  be  by 
us  called  a  suti,  whilst  it  answers  not  our  complex  idea 
or  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.  I{ut  how  far  thW  will 
prove^  that  the  essences  of  things,  as  they  are  know- 
able  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them,  distinct  from  ihat  of 
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abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  merely  creatures 
of  the  mind  I  do  not  see ;  and  we  shall  farther  inquire, 
in  considering  your  lordship's  following  words. 

^^  Therefore  there  must  be  a  real  essence  in  every 
^*  individual  of  the  same  kind."  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave 
of  your  lordship  to  say,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For 
th^  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

/That  every  individual  substance  which  has  a  real^  in* 
terfi&L  individual  constitutXQfti  i.  e.  a  real  essence,  that 
makesjnojfe  ig,  I^rgadily  grant./  Upon  this* 

your  lordship  says, 

*^  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  all  true  and  real  men.^ 
Answ.  Without  doubt,  supposing  them  to  be  men,  they 
^re  true  and  real  meq,  i.  e.  supposing  the  name  of  that 
species  belongs  to  them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are 
all  true  and  real  bobaques,  supposing  the  name  of  that 
species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 
^  For  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  in 
your  way  of  arguing,  by  naming  them  Peter,  James,* 
and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as  appropriated  to  in<- 
dividuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does  not  at 
first  suppose  them  men  ;  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whe-^ 
ther  they  be  not  ali  true  and  real  men  ?  But  if  I  should 
ask  your  brdship,  whether  Weweena,  Chuckerey,  and 
Cousheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no  ?  Your  lord- 
ship would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  until  I  having  pointed 
out  to  your  lordship  the  individuals  called  by  those 
names,  your  lordship,  by  examining  whether  they  had 
in  them  those  sensible  qualities,  which  your  lordship 
has  combined  into  that  complex  idea,  to  which  you 
give  the  specific  name  man,  determined  them  all^  or 
some  of  them,  to  be  the  species  which  you  call  man, 
and  so  to  be  true  and  real  men:  which  when  your 
lordship  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that 
which  is  only  the  nominal  essence,  as  not  knowing  the 
real  one.     But  your  lordship  farther  asks, 

"  What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  reafl 
*^  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  general  name  to  them  ?  / 
**  No  certainly ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  essence  of  a] 
"  man  is  in  every  one  of  them. 

If  when  your  lordship  asks^  what  makes  thein  men  ? 
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your  lordship  used  the  word,  making,  in  the  proper 
sense  for  the  efficient  cause,  and  in  that  sense  it  were 
true,  that  the  essence  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  specific 
essence  of  that  species,  made  a  man ;  it  would  undoubt- 
edly follow,  that  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  be- 
yond that  of  being  only  a  general  abstract  idea  in  the 
mind.  But  when  it  is  said,  ^^  that  it  is  the  true  and 
*'  real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them  that  makes 
**  Peter,  James,  and  John,  true  and  real  men  ;•*  the  true 
and  real  meaning  of  these  words  is  no  more,  but  that 
the  essence  of  that  species,  i.  e.  the  properties  answer- 
ing the  complex  abstract  idea,  to  which  the  specific 
name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them 
be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  called  men.     Your  lordship  adds, 

"  And  we  must  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that 

*•  they  are  men.'* 

f>    How  I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  we  certain,  that 

l.they  are  men,    but  only  by  our  senses,   finding  those 

properties  in  them  which  answer  the  abstract  complex 

idea,    which  is  in  our  minds  of  the  specific  idea,  to 

•which  we  have  annexed  the  specific  name  man  ?     This 

I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  your  lordship 

says  in  the  next  words,  viz.  "  they  take  their  denomi- 

"  nation  of  being  men,  from  that  common  nature  or 

essence  which  is  in  them ;"  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
these  words  will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus : 

^^  That  the  general  idea  is  not  made  from  the  simple 
"  ideas,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind  abstracting  from 
'^circumstances,  but  from  reason  and  consideration  of 
"  the  nature  of  things." 

I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reason  and  consideration 
had  been  acts  of  the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind, 
when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your  lordship 
gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz. 

"  For  when  we  see  several  individuals  that  have  the 
"same  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that 
"  there  must  be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes 
"  them  of  one  kind/* 

I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true ;  but  must  beg  leave 
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to  deny  that  this  proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name 
is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  bj  the  mind.     I  have  said^ 
and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  says,  that 
the  mind,  '^in  making  its  complex  ideas      ... 
**of  substances,    only  follows  nature,    and  x'gs^'go/ 
"puts  no  ideas  together,    which  are  not 
supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature :  nobody  joins 
the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  an  horse ;  nor 
the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of 
gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances  ; 
"  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras^ 
and  his  discourse  with   unintelligible  words.      Men 
observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  existing 
**  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  so  unitedji 
**  made  their  complex  ones  of  substances,  &c."     Which 
is  very  little  different  firom  what  your  lordship  hercj 
says,  that  it  is  from  our  observation  of  individuals,  thai 
we  come  to  infer,  "  that  there  is  something  commoi 
"  to  them  all."     But  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thenc< 
follow,  that  the  general  or  specific  idea  is  not  mad< 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.     No,  says  your  lordship  ;| 
"There  is  something  common  to  them  all,  which] 
"makes  them  of  one  kind;   and  if  the  difierence  of 
"  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind] 
"  must  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  essence." 

This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal 
essence ;  but  is,  a^  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing 
designed  by  it.  \There  is  an  internal  constitution  of 
-things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This  your 
lordship  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  real 
essence.^  There  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or  com- 
binations of  these  properties  in  men's  minds,  to  which 
they  commonly  annex  specific  names,  or  names  of 
sorts  or  kinds  of  things.  This,  I  believe,  your  lord- 
ship does  not  deny.  These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  I  have  called  nominal  essences ;  how 
properly,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  if  any  one  will  help 
me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive 
it ;  till  then  I  must,  to  express  myself,  use  this,  v^ow, 
my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning,  being 
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fif^  the  ires)  emmce  of  n  man,  u  I  biMsn  fcm  lovd- 

s})ip  will  agree  :/irill  your  Iprdship  saj,  that  they  ar^ 
»ot  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they  ai^  fpund» 
of  the  kinid  called  man,  and  not  q£  the  kind  called 
habQpiij  hepause  the  difference  of  the3e  kinds  U  real  ? 
If  this  be  not  real  enough  tq  niake  the  thing  of  qne 
Ijiind  apd  not  of  another^  I  do  not  see  how  animal 
irational^  pan  be  enongh  tp  distinguish  a  man  from  an 
horse :  for  th^  is  but  the  nominal^  nqt  real  essence  of 
that  kind,  designed  by  the  name  man.  And  yet,  I  sijp- 
ppse,  eypry  one  thinks  it  real  enough*  to  make  a  real 
difference  betwpen  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  no- 
thing will  serve  the  turn,  to  make  things  of  one  kind 
and  not  of  another  (whiph,  as  I  have  showed)  signifies 
no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different  specific 
names)  but  their  real,  unknown  constitutions,  whieh 
aj^e  the  real  essences  we  are  speaking  of,  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  long  while  before  we  should  have  really  different 
kinds  of  substances,  pr  distinct  names  for  them ;  unless 
we  could  distinguish  them  by  these  differraces,  of  which 
we  have  no  distinpt  ponpeptions.  For  I  think  it  would 
not  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I  should  demand,  wherein 
lies  the  real  difference  in  the  intei^al  constitution  of  a 
stag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very 
well  known  to  be  pf  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ; 
and  npbody  questions  hut  that  the  kinds  whereof  each 
of  them  is,  are  really  different.    Your  lordship  farther 


/^  **And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon  the 
A^^cpmplei^ideas  of  subt^anees,  whereby  men  arbitrarily 
p<  join  modes  together  in  their  minds*'^ 

I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  these  complex  ideas  of 
substances  are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  mod^ 
together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow, 
which  are  these ; 

*^  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  complication  of 
'^  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth 
(^oot  belong  to  them ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they 
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'^  9  tree,  are  just  wha|;  t^ey  were." 

that  mfo^  are  here  tekea  to  be.  jigtiaff uiahed  by  their 
^  effPPcSg ;  when  by  the  very  w^y  qf  speakiirg  of 
thfs^,  lit  b  clear^  that  they  ^re  already  distinguished  by 
their  pcHQinal  essei^ces,  and  are  so  taken  to  be.  Fof 
what|  I  beseech  your  lordship,  does  your  Iprd^hip 
meaQf  wll^n  you  say,  **  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  ng^ 
f ^  ^n  horse,  and  ^  ti'ce ; "  but  that  there  f^  such  kindp 
akeady  set  out  by  the  signification  of  thjBSie  n^lPQS,  pan, 
hprse,  tree  ?  And  wh^t,  I  beseech  your  lerdship^  is  the 
^gnificatipn  of  each  of  thes^  specific  names,  but  the 
coinp)ex  ide^  it  stands  fcH*  ?  And  that  oomplei^  idea  is 
the  nopiinal  essence,  and  nothing  i&lse.  So  tb^t  taking 
man,  1^  your  lordship  does  her^,  to  st^pd  for  a  kind  or 
sort  of  indiyidnais ;  iill  which  agree  in  thiM^  commoii, 
complex  idea,  which  that  speci^c  name  stands  f(r ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  real  essence  of  all  the  individuals» 
comprehended  under  the  specific  name  man,  in  ypnf 
use  pf  it,  would  be  jpst  the  same,  let  ot;hers  leave  opt 
or  ppt  into  their  complei^  idea  ef  mi^n  what  they  please ; 
bejcapse  the  real  essence  on  which  that  pnaltered  epm^- 
plex  idea^  i.  e.  those  properties  depend,  mpst  necessarily 
be  conclpded  to  be  the  same. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  th^t  in  using  the  vkwm 
man,  in  this  place,  your  lordship  uses  it  for  that  pomr 
pleK  idea  which  is  in  your  l(»rdship's  mind  of  that  spe- 
pies.  So  that  your  lordship,  by  putting  it  for,  or  sub- 
ptitutingit  in,  the  place  of  that  pompl^K  i(lea>  where 
you  say,  the  real  es^npe  of  it  is  just  as  it  wasi  or  the 
ye^  same  it  was ;  does  suppose  the  idea  it  stands  &r  to 
be  steadily  the  same.  For  if  I  change  the  signification 
pf  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  just 
the  samp  individuals  which  in  your  lordship's  sepse  it 
does,  but  shut  out  some  of  those  that  to  your  lordship 
are  men  in  your  signification  of  the  word  man,  or  take 
in  others  to  which  your  lordship  does  not  allow  the 
name  m^xif  I  do  not  think  your  lordship  will  say,  that 
the  real  essence  of  man,  in  both  these  senses,  is  the 
same ;  and  yet  your  lordship  seems  to  say  sp,  when  you 
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say,  **  let  men  mistake  in  the  complication  of  their 
"  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth 
**  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they 
"  please ;  the  real  essence  of  the  individuals  compre- 
^  bended  under  the  names  annexed  to  these  ideas,  will 
**  be  the  same:"  for  so,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  must 
be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordship  aims  at.  For 
as  your  lordship  puts  it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any 
other  specific  name,  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  sup- 
pose, that  that  name  stands  for,  and  not  for,  the  same 
idea,  at  the  same  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to 
which  you  annex  the  sign  man,  be  a  rational  animal ; 
let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational  animal  of  such  a 
shape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such 
a  size  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fourth's 
be  an  animal  with  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  and  an  im- 
material substance,  with  a  power  of  reasoning ;  let  a 
fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  substance :  it  is 
plain  every  one  of  these  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well  as 
your  lordship ;  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  man,  as  stand- 
ing for  all  these  distinct,  complex  ideas,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  internal  constitution,  i.  e. 
the  same  real  essence.  The  truth  is,  every  distinct, 
abstract  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  reaJ,  distinct 
kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which  we  know  not 
of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true,  what  your  lordship  says 
in  the  next  words,  **  and  let  the  nominal  essences  diJBTer 
"  never  so  much,  the  real,  comition  essence  or  nature 
"  of  the  several  kinds,  is  not  at  all  altered  by  them ; " 
i.  e.  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real 
constitutions  that  are  in  things  that  exist ;  there  is  no- 
thing more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  change 
of  ideas  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter 
the  signification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the 
kinds,  which  by  these  names  we  rank  and  sort  them 
into.     Your  lordship  farther  adds, 

**  And  these  real  essences  are  unchangeable,  i.  e.  the 
"  internal  constitutions  are  unchangeable."  Of  what, 
I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  the  internal  constitutions 
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unchangeable?  Not  of  any  thing  that  exists^  but  of 
God  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easily  by 
that  band  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a 
watch  ?  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  in- 
ternal constitution  or  real  essence  of  a  species :  which, 
in  plain  English,  is  no  more  but  this,  whilst  the  same 
specific  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horse,  or  tree,  is  annexed 
to,  or  made  the  sign  of  the  same  abstract,  complex 
idea>  under  which  I  rank  several  individuals,  it  is  im- 
possible but  the  real  constitution  on  which  that  unal- 
tered complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence,  depends,  must  ^ 
be  the  same :  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the 
same  properties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  is 
the  same  real,  internal  constitution,  from  which  those 
properties  flow. 

But  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essences  to  be  un-S 
changeable,  because  God  makes  them,  in  these  follow- 
ing words : 

"  For  however  there  may  happen  some  variety  in*) 
^^  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  essences  of  L 
men  and  horses,  and  trees,  remain  always  the  same  ;  ( 
because  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  1 
*^  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made  several  J 
"  sorts  of  beings." 

It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  parti- 
cular things  existing,  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  "Sj^ 
men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  but  their  being 
ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  names,  does  de- 
pend, and  wholly  depend  upon  the  ideas  of  men. 

Your  lordship  here  ending  your  four  inferences,  and 
all  your  discourse  about  nature  ;  you  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  treat  of  person,  concerning  which  your  lord- 
ship discourseth  thus : 

2.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  idea  of  a  person.  For 
although  the  common  nature  in  mankind  be  the 
same,  yet  we  see  a  difference  in  the  several  indivi- 
duals from  one  another :  so  that  Peter,  and  James, 
"  and  John,  are  all  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  Peter  is  not 
*^  James,  and  James  is  not  John.  But  what  is  this 
distinction  founded  upon  ?  They  may  he  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  our  senses  as  to  difference  of 
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^f  fbaitqit^g,  distance  of  place,  &c.  but  that  is  not  all ; 
^  fbr  supposing  there  were  no  such  e!xternal  difierence, 
f^  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  several  in- 
^^  didduais  of  the  same  nature.  And  here  lies  the  true 
^f  common  idea  of  a  person,  which  arises  from  that 
^^  manner  of  substaitice  which  is  in  one  individual,  and 
<Ms  not  communicable  to  another.  An  individual, 
^^  intelligent  substance,  is  rather  supposed  to  the  mak- 
f^  ing  of  a  person,  thiem  the  proper  definition  of  ^  it :  ibr  a 
^^'  |)ers6n  relates  to  something,  which  doth  distinguish  it 
^^  from  another  intelligent  substance  in  the  sapie  nature ; 
^f'  and  thierefbf e  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar 
^  manner  of  subsistence,  which  agrees  to  oiie,  and  to 
^^  nbne  else  of  the  kind :  and  this  is  it  which  is  called 
personality." 

But  then  your  lordship  asks,  ^^  but  how  do  oi|r  simple 
ideas  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can  we  learn  from 
them  the  difference  of  nature  and  person  ?  ^• 
|f  nature  faiid  person  are  taken  fbr  two  real  beings, 
that  do  or  can  exist  atly  where,  without  any  relation  to 
these  two  names,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  how  simple 
ideas,  or  any  thing  else,  can  help  us  out  in  this  matter; 
nor  can  we  from  simple  ideas,  or  any  thing  else  that  I 
know,  learn  the  difference  between  them,  nor  what 
they  are. 

The  reason  why  I  speak  thus,  is  because  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  fore-cited  words,  says,  **  here  lies  the 
*^  true  idea  of  a  person  ;'*  and  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
course speaks  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  some  steady,  esta- 
Idished  being,  to  which  one  certain  precise  idea  neces- 
sarily belbn&fs  to  make  it  a  true  idea :  whereas,  my  lord, 
in  the  wayff  ideas,  I  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  thin^ 
that  the  word  person  in  itself  signifies  nothing ;  and  so 
no  idea  belonging  to  it,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  the 

(true  idea  of  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  common  use  of 
any  language  has  appropriated  it  to  any  idea,  then  that 
is  the  true  idea  of  a  person,  and  so  of  nature :  but  be- 
cause the  propriety  of  language,  i.  e.  the  precise  idea 
that  every  word  stands  for,  is  not  always  exactly  known, 
but  is  often  disputed,  there  is  no  other  way  for  him 
that  uses  a  word  that  is  in  dispute,  but  to  define  what 
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he  signifies  by  it ;  and  then  the  dispute  can  he  no  longer 
verbal,  but  must  necessarily  be  about  the  idea  which  be 
tells  us  he  puts  it  for. 

Taking  therefore  nature  and  person  for  the  signs  of 
two  ideas  they  are  put  to  stand  for,  therfe  is  nothing,  I 
think,  that  helps  us  so  soon,  nor  so  well  to  find  the 
difference  of  nature  and  person,  as  simple  ideas ;  for 
by  enumerating  all  the  simple  ideas,  that  are  contained 
in  the  complex  idea  that  each  of  them  is  made  to  stand 
for,  we  shall  immediatfjly  see  the  whole  difference  that 
is  between  them.       m 

Far  be  it  from/KJrto  say  there  is  no  other  way  but 
this :  your  Igrde^i^  proposing  to  clear  the  distinction 
between  pat}||^^aperson,  and  having  declared,  "  we 
F  and  distinct  idea  ^  it  by  sensation 
J^nd  that  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
Jme  not  into  our  minds  by  the  simple 

-  ^.Jafion  and  reflection:*'  gave  me  some 

hopes  of*  geft^g  farther  insight  Into  these  matters*  so 
jh/tave  More  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  con- 
Wk  natfre  and  person,  than  was  to  be  had  by  ideas. 
Ff^r  Iwuig:,  with  attention,  more  than  once  read 
or^  wh^^BUr  lordship,  with  so  much  application* 
has^vrit  tSw>oQ  >  ^  must,  with  regret,  confesB,  that 
Hie  way  Is^JSelicate,  and  the  matter  too  abstruse*  for 
my  eapacitjK'antl  that  I  learned  nothing  out  of  your 
lordship's  e^orate  discourse,  but  this,  that  I  must 
content  mya^f  with  die  condemned  way  of  ideas,  and 
despair  of  ever  attaini^  any  knowledge  by  any  other 
.  than  that,  or  farther  l^Jihat  will  lead  me  to  it 

The  remaining  par^^be  chapter  containing  no  .re- 
marks of  your  lordship  iwn  any  part  of  my  book,  I 
_'  1 1  have  no  occaaioniRte|v^  your  lordship  any 
jier  trouble,  but  only  to  beg  your  lordship's  pardon 
for  Hiis,  and  to  assure  your  lordship  that  I  am, 

My  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  humble 
atid  most  obedient  servant* 
JOHN  LOGKE. 
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MY  LORD, 


•»* 


Upon  a  review  of  these  papers,  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear wondering  at  myself  what  I  have  been  doing  in 
them ;  since  I  can  scarce  find  upon  what  ground  this 
controversy  with  me  stands,  or  whence  it  rose,  or  whi- 
ther it  tends.  And  I  should  certainly  repent  my  pains 
in  it,  but  that  I  conclude  that  your  lordship,  who  does 
not  throw  away  your  time  upon  slight  matters,  and 
things  of  small  nioment,  having  a  quicker  sight  and 
larger  views  than  I  have,  would  not  have  troubled 
yourself  so  much  with  my  book,  as  to  l^stow  on  it 
seven  and  twenty  pages  together  of  a  very  learned 
treatise,  and  that  on  a  very  weighty  suffect;  and  in 
those  twenty-seven  pages,  bring  seven  alid  twenty 
quotations  out  of  my  book ;  unless  there  were  some- 
ting  in  it  wherein  it  is  very  material  that  the  world 
should  be  set  right ;  which  is  what  I  earnestly  desire 
should  be  done :  and,  to  that  purpose  alone,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  this  letter. 

If  I  have  any  where  omitted  any  thing  of  moment 
in  your  lordship's  discourse  conAraing  my  notions,  or 
any  where  mistaken  your  lordship's  sense  in  what  I  have 
taken  notice  of,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  with 
this  assurance,  that  it  was  not  wilfully  done.  And  if 
any  where,  in  the  warm  pursuit  of  an  argument,  over- 
attention  to  the  matter  should  have  made  me  let  slip 
any  form  of  expression,  in  the  least  circumstance  not 
carrying  with  it  the  utmost  marks  of  that  respect  that 
I  acknowledge  due,  and  shall  always  pay  to  your  lord- 
ship's person  and  known  great  learning,  I  disown  it ; 
and  desire  your  lordship  to  look  on  it  as  not  coming 
from  my  intention^  but  inadvertency. 
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Nobodj^s  notions,  I  think,  are  the  better  or  truer, 
for  ill  manners  joined  with  them ;  and  I  conclude  ^our 
lordship,  who  so  well  knows  the  different  cast  of  men's 
heads,  and  of  the  opinions  that  possess  them,  will  not 
think  it  ill  manners  in  any  one,  if  his  notions  differ 
from  your  lordship's,  that  he  owns  that  difference,  and 
explains  the  grounds  of  it  as  well  as  he  can.    I  have 
always  thought,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  by  the  ill 
and    over-eager  management   of  controversies,  lose  a 
great  deal  of  the  advantages  they  might  receive,  from 
the  variety  of  conceptions  there  is  in  men's  understand- 
ings.    Could  the  heats,  and  passion,  and  ill  language 
be  left  out  of  them,  they  would  afford  great  improve- 
ments   to   those  who  could  separate  them  from  bye- 
interests  and  personal  prejudices.     These  I  look  upon 
your  lordship  to  be  altogether  above. 

It  is  not  for  me,  who  have  so  mean  a  talent  in  it 
myself,  to  prescribe  to  any  one  how  he  should  write ; 
for  when  I  have  said  all  I  can,  he,  it  is  like,  will|follow 
his  own  method,  and  perhaps  cannot  help  it.     Much 
less  would  it  be  good  manners  in  me,  to  offer  any  thing 
that  way  to  a  person  of  your  lordship's  high  rank,  above 
me,  in  part^  and  learning,  as  well  as  place  and  dignity. 
But  yet  your  lordship  will  excuse  it  to  my  shortsighted- 
ness,   if  I  wish  sometimes  that  your  lordship  would 
have  been  pleased,  in  this  debate,  to  have  kept  every 
one's  part  separate  to  himself;  that  what  I  am  concerned 
in,  might  not  have  been  so  mingled  with  the  opinions 
of  others,  which  are  no  tenets  of  mine,  nor,  as  I  think, 
does  what  I  have  written  any  way  relate  to ;  but  that  I 
and  every  one  might  have  seen  whom  your  lordship's 
arguments  bore  upon,  and  what  interest  he  had  in  the 
controversy,  and  how  far.     At  least,  my  lord,  give  me 
leave  to  wish,  that  your  lordship  had  shown  what  con- 
nexion any  thing  I  have  said  about  ideas,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  idea  of  substance,  about  the  possibility 
that  God,  if  he  pleased,  might  endue  some  systems  of 
matter  with  a  power  of  thinking ;  or  what  I  have  said 
to  prove  a  God,  &c.  has  with  any  objections,  that  are 
made  by  others,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
against  mysteries :  for  many  passages  conceroing  ideas^ 
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stifaBtaneesy  the  possibility  of  God's  bestowing  ib6ug1its 
on  some  s;^stems  of  matter,  and  fhe  proof  of  a  6od, 
&c.   joiir  lordi^hip  has  quoted  oiit  of  my  book/  in  a 
dbapter  wjierein  your  lordship  professes  to  answer  ^'  ob^ 
^'jections   ^aini^   the   Trinity,   in  point  of  i^ason." 
I^d  I  been  able  to  discover  in  these  jiassages  of  mf 
book,  quoted  by  yotir  lordship,    what    tendency  your 
lordship  had  observed  in  them  to  any  such  objections^  I 
should  perhaps  have  troubled  your  lordship  with  less 
impeHinent  answers.    But  the  uncertainty  I  was  very 
often  in,  to  what  purpose  your  lordship  brought  them^ 
may  have  made  my  explications  of  myself  less  apposite^ 
than  what  your  loniship  might  have  expected.     If  your 
lordship  had  showed  me  any  thing  in  my  book^  that 
contained  or  unified  any  opposition  in  it  to  any  thing 
revealed  in  holy  writ  concerning  the  Trinity^  or  any 
other  doctrine  contained  in  the  bible,    I  should  have 
been  theteby  dbliged  to  yonr  lordship  for  freeing  me 
froiii  that  mistaike,  and  for  affording  me  an  opportunity 
M  own  to  the  world  that  obligation,   by  pubtidy  re- 
tracting my  errour.     For  I  know  not  any  thing  more 
disingenuous,   than  not  publicly  to  own  a  convicticnrl 
one  lias  received   concerning  any  thing  erroneous  ifl 
what  one  has  printed;  nor  can  there^  I  think,  be  a 
greater  offence  against  mankind,  than  to  propagate  a 
falsehood  whereof  one  is  convinced,  especially  in  a  matter 
wherein  men  ate  highty  concerned  Tfot  to  be  misled^ 
.    The  holy  scripture  is  to  liie,  and  alway*  will  be^  the 
constant  guide  of  my  assent ;  and  I  sfaaU  always  hearken 
to  it,  as  eontaining  infallible  truth,  relating  to  ttrin^^ 
of  the  highest  concernment.     And  I  wish  I  could  *aV, 
there  were  no  mysteries  in  it :  I  acknowledge  there  are 
to  me,  and  I  fear  always  will  be;    But  where  I  #ant 
the  evidence  of  things,  there  yet  is  ground  enough  f6ir 
me  to  believe,  because  God  has  said  it :  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently condeirm  and  quit  any  opinion  of  mine,  as  sooA 
^s  I  am  shown  that  it  is  contrary  to  any  revelation  ik 
the  holy  scripture.    But  1  must  confess  to  your  lotdship, 
that  I  do  not  perceive  any  such  contrari€*y  in  any  tMi$g 
in  my  Essay  of  Human  Understanding. 
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MY  LORD^ 

Your  lordship  having  done  my  letter  the  honour 
to  think  it  worth  your  reply,  I  think  myself  bound 
in  good  manners  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  favour, 
and  to  give  your  lordship  an  account  of  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  me,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  I  yet  differ 
from  you  in  those  points,  wherein  I  am  stiU  under  the 
mortification  of  not  being  able  to  bring  my  sentiments 
wholly  to  agree  with  your  lordship*s.  And  this  I  the 
more  readily  do,  because  it  seems  to  me,  that  that 
wherein  the  great  difference  now  lies  between  us^  is 
founded  only  on  your  fears ;  which,  I  conclude,  uppn  a 
sedate  review,  your  lordship  will  either  part  withy  or 
else  give  me  other  reasons,  besides  your  apprehensions, 
to  convince  me  of  mistakes  in  my  book,  which  your 
lordship  thinks  may  be  of  consequence  even  in  rnatt^^ 
of  religion. 

Your  lordship  makes  my  letter  to  consist  of  two  parts; 
my  complaint  to  your  lordship,  and  my  vindicatioii  of 
myself.  You  begin  with  my  complaint;  one  part 
whereof  was,  that  I  was  brought  into  a  controversy, 
wherein  I  had  never  meddled,  nor  knew  how  I  came 
to  be  concerned  in.  To  this  your  brdship  is  pleased  to 
promise  me  satisfaction. 

Since  your  lordship  has  condescended  so  far,  as  to  be 
at  the  pains  to  give  me  and  others  satisfaction  in  this 
matter,  I  crave  leave  to  second  your  design  herein,  and 
to  premise  a  remark  or  two  for  the  clearer  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  my  complaint,  which  is  the  only  way 

to  satisfaction  in  it« 
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!•  Then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  proposition 
which  you  dispute  against,  as  opposite  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  is  this,  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are 
necessary  to  certainty.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
what  your  lordship  subjoins  to  the  account  of  reason, 
given  by  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious ; 
but  also  by  what  your  lordship  says  here  again  in  your 
answer  to  me,  in  these  words :  "  to  lay  all  foundation 
"  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith.  Upon  clear  and 
"  distinct  ideas,  was  the  opinion  I  opposed." 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  you  call  a  new  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  those  that  build  upon  it,  gentlemen 
of  this  new  way  of  reasoning. 

3.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  my  com- 
plaint was,  that  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  reasoning,  without  any  reason  at  all. 

To  this  complaint  of  mine,  your  lordship  has  had  the 
goodness  to  make  this  answer : 

**  Now  to  give  you,  and  others,  satisfaction  as  to  this 
"  matter,  I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  occasion  of 
**  it ;  and  then  show  what  care  I  took  to  prevent  mis- 
"  understanding  about  it." 

The  first  part  of  the  satisfaction  your  lordship  is 
pleased  to  offer,  is  contained  in  these  words : 

"  The  occasion  was  this :  being  to  answer  the  ob- 
"  jections  in  point  of  reason,  (which  had  not  been  an- 
"  swered  before)  the  first  I  mentioned  was :  That  it 
"  was  above  reason,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed. 
"  In  answer  to  this,  I  proposed  two  things  to  be  consi- 
"  dered:  1,  \yhat  we  understand  by  reason.    2.  What 

ground  in  reason  there  is  to  reject  any  doctrine  above 

it,  when  it  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of  faith." 
"  As  to  the  former  I  observed,  that  the  unitarians, 

in  then'  late  pamphlets,  talked  very  much  about  clear 
"  and  distinpt  ideas  and  perceptions,  and  that  the  mys- 
"  teries  of  faith  were  repugnant  to  tliem ;  but  never 
"  went  about  to  state  the  nature  and  bounds  of  reason, 
"  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  liave  done,  who 
"  make  it  the  rule  and  standard  of  what  they  are  to 
"  believe.  But  I  added,  that  a  late  author,  in  a  book 
^*  called  Christianity  not  mysterious,  had  taken  upon 
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^  him  to  clear  this  matter,  whom  for  that  cause  I  was 
*^  bound  to  consider :  the  design  of  this  discourse  related 
*^  wholly  to  matters  of  faith,  and  not  to  philosophical 
"  speculations ;  so  that  there  can  I)e  no  dispute  about 
*^  his  application  of  these  he  calls  principles  of  reason 
"  and  certainty." 

"  When  the  mind  makes  use  of  intermediate  ideas  to 
"  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
"  received  into  them ;  this  method  of  knowledge,  he 
^'  saith,  is  properly  called  reason  or  demonstration. 
"  The  mind,  as  he  goes  on,  receives  ideas  two  ways. 
"  1.  By  intromission  of  the  senses. 
"  2,  By  considering  its  own  operations, 
'^  And  these  simple  and  distinct  ideas  are  the  sole 
"  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning." 

And  so  all  our  certainty  is  resolved  into  two  things, 
either  "  immediate  perception,  which  is  self-evidence ; 
"  or  the  use  of  intermediate  ideas,  which  discover  the 
"  certainty  of  any  thing  dubious :  which  is  what  he 
"  calls  reason. 

"  Now  this,  I  said,  did  suppose,  that  we  must  have 
"  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any 
certainty  of  in  our  minds  (by  reason)  and  that  the 
only  way  to  attain  this  certainty,  is  by  comparing 
"  these  ideas  together ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  of 
"  faith  or  reason,  where  we  cannot  have  such  clear  and 
"  distinct  ideas. 

**  From  hence  I  proceeded  to  show,  that  we  could  not 
"  have  such  clear  and  distinct  ideas  as  were  necessary 
in  the  present  debate,  either  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, and  consequently  we  could  not  attain  to  any 
certainty  about  it ;  for  which  I  instanced  in  the  nature 
of  substance  and  person,  and  the  distinction  between 
''  them. 

"  And  by  virtue  of  these  principles,  I  said,  that  I  did 
"  not  wonder  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
**  reasoning  had  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the 
*'  reasonable  part  of  the  world." 

This  is  all  your  lordship  says  here,  to  give  me,  and 
others,  satisfaction,  as  to  the  matters  of  my  complaint. 
For  what  follows  of  your  answer,  is  nothing  but  your 
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lordshii)'s  at*guing  against  what  I  have  said  concerning 
substance. 

In  these  words  therefore,  above  quoted,  I  am  to  find 
the  satisfaction  your  lordship  has  promised,  as  to  the 
occasion  why  your  lordship  made  me  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,  and  in  that  joined  me 
with  the  unitarians,  and  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious.  But  I  crave  leave  to  represent  to  your 
lordship,  wherein  the  words  above  quoted  come  short 
of  giving  me  satisfaction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  they  were  intended  for  a 
short  narrative  of  what  was  contained  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  your  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
relating  to  this  matter.  But  how  could  your  lordship 
think,  that  the  repeating  the  same  things  over  again 
could  give  me  or  any  body  else  satisfaction,  as  to  my 
being  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
reasoning  ? 

Indeed  I  cannot  say  it  is  an  exact  repetition  of  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  that  tenth  chapter ; 
because  your  lordship  said,  in  that  tenth  chapter,  that 
"  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  gives  an 

account  of  reason,  which  supposes  that  we  must  have 

clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  a 

certainty  of  in  our  minds.'*  But  here,  in  the  passage 
above  set  down,  out  of  your  answer  to  my  letter,  I  find 
it  is  not  to  his  account  of  reason,  but  to  something 
taken  out  of  that,  and  something  borrowed  by  him  out 
of  my  book,  to  which  your  lordship  annexes  this  sup- 
position. For  your  lordship  says,  "  now  this,  I  said, 
"  did  suppose  that  we  must  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
**  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  in  our 
*^  minds  (by  reason.)*' 

If  your  lordship  did  say  so  in  your  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  printer  did  your  lordship 
two  manifest  injuries.  The  one  is,  that  he  omitted 
these  words  [by  reason]:  and  the  other,  that  he  annexed 
your  lordship's  words  to  the  account  of  reason,  there 
given  by  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious ;  and 
not  to  those  words  your  lordship  here  says  you  annexed 
them  to.    For  this  here  refers  to  other  words,  and  not 
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bifelj  to  that  author^s  aecount  of  reason ;  as  aoj  one 
may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  but  compare  these  two 
(daces  together. 

One  thing  more  seems  to  me  verjr  remarkable  in 
this  matter,  and  that  is,  that  ^  the  laying  all  foanh 
^'  daticm  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
dear  and  ifistinct  ideas,  shonld  be  the  <^iaion  wfaieh 
you  oppose/'  as  your  lordship  declares;  and  that 

should  be  it  for  which  the  unitarian,  the  author  of 
Christianity  not  mysterious,  and  I,  are  jointly  broiif;ht 
on  the  stage,  under  the  tide  of  t^  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  reasoning :  and  yet  no  one  quotation  be 
brought  out  of  the  unitarians,  to  show  it  to  be  their 
opinion :  nor  any  thing  allq^  out  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  not  mysterious,  to  show  it  to  be  his ;  but 
only  some  tilings  quoted  out  of  him,  idiich  are  said  to 
suppose  all  foundation  of  certainty  to  be  laid  upon  dear 
ami  distinct  ideas :  which  that  they  do  suppose  it^  is  not, 
I  think,  self-evident,  nor  yet  proved.  But  this  I  am 
sure,  as  to  mysdf,  1  do  no  where  lay  all  fbundatiou  of 
certainty  in  dear  and  distind;  ideas ;  mid  therelbre':am 

at  a  loss,  why  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentleoaen  of 

new  way  of  reasoning. 
Another  thing  wherein  yoax  lordship's  narrative,  in* 
tended  for  my  satisfaction,  comes  short  of  giving  it  me^ 
is  tills  ;  that  at  most  it  gives  but  an  account  of  the  oc^ 
ca»on  why  the  unitarians*  and  the  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious,  w^e  made  by  your  lordship  the  gentle^ 
men  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  l^t  it  pret^ds  not 
to  say  a  word  why  I  was  made  one  of  them ;  whidi  was 
the  thing  wherein  I  needed  satisfaction.  For  yom*  iowJ. 
ship  (jret^s  off  your  report  of  the  matter  of  fact,  just 
when  you  were  come  to  die  matt^  of  my  complaint ; 
which  you  pass  over  in  silence,  and  turn  your  dis- 
coume  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  letter:  for  your 
lordship  ends  the  account  of  the  occasion,  in  these 
w<Mrds :  ^'  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  if^eascm- 
^  ing  had  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  theie»- 
**  sonaUe  part  of  the  worid.**  And  there  your  kadship 
stops.     Whereas  it  is  in  the  words  that 
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follow,  that  I  am  brought  in  as  one  of  those  gentleman, 
of  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  known  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  I  needed  satisfaction.  For 
that  which  concerns  the  others,  I  meddle  not  with  ;  I 
onlj  desire  to  know  upon  what  occasion,  or  why,  I  was 
brought  into  this  dispute  of  the  Trinity.  But  of  that, 
in  this  account  of  the  occasion,  I  do  not  see  that  your 
lordship  says  any  thing. 

I  have  been  forced  therefore  to  look  again  a  little 
doser  into  this  whole  matter :  and,  upon  a  fresh  exa-* 
mination  of  what  your  lordship  has  said,  in  your  Vindi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  your  answer 
to  my  letter,  I  come  now  to  see  a  little  clearer,  that  the 
matter,  in  short,  stands  thus:  The  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new 
way  of  reasoning,  because  he  had  laid  down  a  doctrine 
concerning  reason,  which  supposed  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  necessary  to  certainty.  But  that  doctrine  of  his 
tied  me  not  at  all  to  him,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
his  account  of  reason  with  what  I  have  said  of  reason 
in  my  essay,  which  your  lordship  accuses  of  no  such  sup- 
position ;  and  so  I  stood  clear  from  his  account  of  reason 
or  any  thing  it  supposes.  But  he  having  given  an  ac* 
count  of  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  having  said  some- 
thing about  them  conformable  to  what  is  in  my  essay, 
that  has  tied  him  and  me  so. close  together,  that  by  this 
sort  of  connexion  I  came  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  new  way  ef  reasoning,  which  consists  in  making 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  necessary  to  certainty ;  though 

Gno  where  say,  or  suppose,  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ne- 
essary  to  certainty. 

How  your  lordship  came  to  join  me  with  the  author 
of  Christianity  not  mysterious,  I  think  is  now  evident. 
And  he  being  the  link  whereby  your  lordship  joins  me 
to  the  unitarians,  in  Objections  against  the  Trinity  in 
point  of  Reason  answered ;  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  a 
little  to  examine  the  connexion  of  this  link  on  that  side 
also,  i.  e.  what  has  made  your  lordship  join  him  and 
the  unitarians  in  this  point,  viz.  making  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  necessary  to  certainty ;  that  great  battery,  it 
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seems,  which  they  make  use  of  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  point  of  reason. 

Now  as  to  this,  your  lordship  says,  ^^  that  the  uni- 
'^  tarians  having  not  explained  the  nature  and  bounds 
"  of  reason  as  they  ought ;  the  author  of  Christianity 
^  not  mysterious  hath  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
*^  this,  and  takes  upon  him  to  make  this  matter  clear/' 
And  then  your  lordship  sets  down  his  account  of  reason 
at  large. 

I  will  not  examine  how  it  appears,  that  the  author 
of  Christianity  not  mysterious  gave  this  account  of  rea- 
son^ to  supply  the  defect  of  the  unitarians  herein,  or  to 
make  amends  for  their  not  having  done  it.  Your  lord- 
ship does  not  quote  any  thing  out  of  him,  to  show  that 
it  was  to  make  amends  for  what  the  unitarians  had 
neglected.  •  I  only  look  to  see  how  the  unitarians  and 
he  come  to  be  united,  in  this  dangerous  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to  certainty :  which 
is  that  which  makes  him  a  gentleman  of  this  new  and 
dangerous  way  of  reasoning ;  and  consequently  me  too, 
because  he  agrees  in  some  particulars  with  my  essay. 

Now,  my  lord,  having  looked  over  his  account  of 
reason,  as  set  down  by  your  lordship ;  give  me  leave  to 
say,  that  he  that  shall  compare  that  account  of  reason 
with  your  lordship's  animadversion  annexed  to  it,  in 
these  words,  ^^  this  is  offered  to  the  world  as  an  ac- 
*^  count  of  reason ;  but  to  show  how  very  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  it  is,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered^ 
that  this  dbctrine  supposes  that  we  must  have  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any 
certainty  of  in  our  minds  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
attain  this  certainty,  is  by  comparing  these  ideas  to- 
gether ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  of  faith  or  rea- 
son, where  we  cannot  have  such  dear  and  distinct 
ideas : "  will,  I  fear,  hardly  defend  himself  from  won- 
dering at  the  way  your  lordship  has  taken  to  show,  how 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  an  account  of  reason  his  is ;  but 
by  imagining  that  your  lordship  had  a  great  mind  to  say  . 
something  against  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as  necessary 
to  certainty :  or  that  your  lordship  had  some  reason  for 
bringing  them  in,  that  does  not  appear  in  that  account 
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of  reason ;  since  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there 
is  not  the  least  mention  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Nor 
does  he  (that  I  see)  say  anjr  thing  that  supposes  that  we 
must  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we  pre- 
tend to  any  certainty  of  in  our  minds. 

But  whether  he  and  the  unitarians  do,  or  do  not,  lay 
all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  I  concern  not  myself;  all  my 
inquiry  is,  how  he  and  I  and  the  unitarians  come  to  be 
joined  together,  as  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  rea- 
soning ?  Which,  in  short,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  and  ob« 
aerve  the  connexion,  is  only  thus : 

The  unitarians  are  tiie  men  of  this  new  way  of  rea- 
fiODing,  because  they  speak  of  clear  and  distinct  per*- 
ceptions,  in  their  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermon, 
las  your  loniship  says.  The  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious  is  joined  to  the  unitarians,  as  a  gentleman 
of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  because  his  doctrine, 
concerning  reason,  supposes  we  must  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty 
of  in  our  minds :  and  I  am  joined  to  that  author,  be« 
cause  he  says,  ^^  that  the  using  of  intermediate  ideas  to 
^*  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
^  received  into  our  minds,  is  reason ;  and  that  the  mind 
^  receives  ideas  by  the  intromission  of  the  senses,  and 
''  by  considering  its  own  operations.  And  these  simple 
^'  and  distinct  ideas  are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation 
^  <^  all  our  reasoning."  This,  because  it  seems  to  be 
borrowed  out  of  my  book,  is  that  whidi  unites  me  to 
him,  and  by  him  consequently  to  the  unitarians. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  thread  of  your 
lordship's  discourse,  whereby  I  am  brought  into  the 
company  of  the  gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning, 
and  thereby  bound  up  in  the  bundle  and  cause  of  the 
unitarians  arguing  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
by  objections  in  point  of  reason. 

I  have  been  longer  upon  this,  than  I  thought  I  should 
be ;  but  the  threaid  that  ties  me  to  the  unitarians  being 
spun  very  fine  and  subtile,  is,  as  it  naturally  falls  out, 
the  longer  fos*  it,  and  tlie  harder  to  be  follow^,  so  as  to 
«Uscover  the  connexion  every  where.    As  for  example ; 
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the  thread  that  ties  me  to  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious,  is  so  fine  and  delicate^  that  without  laying 
my  eyes  close  to  it,  and  poring  a  good  while,  I  can 
hardly  perceive  how  it  hangs  together ;  that  because  he 
says  what  your  lordship  charges  him  to  say,  in  your 
Vindication,  &c.  and  because  I  say  what  your  lordship 
quotes  out  of  my  Essay,  that  therefore  I  am  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  which  your 
lordship  opposes  in  the  unitarians,  as  dangerous  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  connexion  of  me  with 
the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious ;  and  by  him, 
with  the  unitarians ;  (being  in  a  point  wherein  I  agree 
with  your  lordship,  and  not  with  them,  if  they  do  lay 
all  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  clear  and  distinct 
ideas)  is,  I  say,  pretty  hard  for  me  clearly  to  perceive 
now,  though  your  lordship  has  given  me,  in  your  letter, 
that  end  of  the  cliie  which  was  to  lead  me  to  it,  for  my 
satisfaction ;  but  was  impossible  for  me,  or  (as  I  think) 
any  body  else  to  discover,  while  it  stood  as  it  does  in 
your  lordship's  Vindication,  &c. 

And  now,  my  lord,  it  is  time  I  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon,  for  saying  in  my  first  letter,  **  that  I  hoped  I 
•*  might  say,  you  had  gone  a  little  out  of  your  way  to 
"  do  me  a  kindness  ;  **  which  your  lordship,  by  so  often 
repeating  of  it,  seems  to  be  displeased  with.  For,  be* 
sides  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  to  a  willing 
mind,  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  be  joined  to  the 
author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious,  for  his  agreeing 
with  me  in  the  original  of  our  ideas  and  the  materiafe 
-  of  our  knowledge  (though  I  agree  not  with  him,  or  any 
body  else,  in  laying  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas) ;  and  his  being 
joined  with  the  unitarians,  by  giving  an  account  erf 
reason,  which  supposes  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as  ne- 
cessary to  all  knowledge  and  certainty :  I  have  now,  I 
say,  the  satisfaction  to  see  how  I  lay  directly  in  your 
lordship's  way,  in  opposing  these  gentlemen,  who  lay 
all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  i.  e.  the  unitarians,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  new  way  of  reasoning ;  so  dangerous  to 
the  doctrine  <rf  the  Trinity.    For  tte  author  rf  Chris- 
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tianity  not  mysterious  agreeing  with  them  in  some 
things,  and  with  me  in  others ;  he  being  joined  to  them 
on  one  side  by  an  account  of  reason^  that  supposes  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  necessary  to  certainty ;  and  to  me  on 
the  other  side,  by  saying,  ^'  the  mind  has  its  ideas  from 
<'  sensation  and  reflection,  and  that  those  are  the  mate- 
**  rials  and  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge,  &c." 
who  can  deny,  but  so  ranged  in  a  row,  your  lordship 
may  place  yourself  so,  that  we  may  seem  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  so  one  shot  be  aimed  at  us  altogether? 
Though,  if  your  lordship  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
change  your  station  a  little,  and  view  us  op  the  other 
side,  we  should  visibly  appear  to  be  very  far  asunder ;  , 
and(I,  in  particular,  be  found,  in  the  matter  contro- 
verted,  to  be  nearer  to  your  lordship,  than  to  either  of 
them,  or  any  body  else,  who  lay  all  foundation  of  cer- 
tainty, as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  distinct 
ideasA  For  I  perfectly  assent  to  what_yoyr  lojcdshif 
sflillu^ltJj[ig3fie^C^  wemay 

"  becertain,  and  yet  can  hay^mjdfiar,.and  j^^ 
"  ideas  of  them." 

Besides  this  account  of  the  occasion  of  bringing  me 
into  your  lordship's  chapter,  wherein  objections  against 
the  Trinity  in  point  of  reason  are  answered,  which  we 
have  considered;  your  lordship  promises  "  to  show 
"  what  care  you  took  to  prevent  being  misunderstood 
^'  about  it,  to  give  me  and  others  satisfaction,  as  to 
"  this  matter : "  which  I  find  about  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  your  lordship's  answer  to  me.  All  the  pages 
between,  being  taken  up  in  a  dispute  against  what 
I  have  said  about  substance,  and  our  idea  of  it,  that  I 
think  has  now  no  more  to  do  with  the  question,  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  or  with  my  complaint 
about  it ;  though  there  be  many  things  in  it  that  I 
ought  to  consider  apart,  to  show  the  reason  why  I  am 
not  yet  brought  to  your  lordship's  sentiments,  by  what 
you  have  there  said.  To  return  therefore  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  I  come  therefore  now  to  show 
*^  the  care  I  took  to  prevent  being  misunderstood ; 
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"  which  will  best  appear  by  my  own  words,  viz.  I 
^  must  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Essay  of  Human  Understanding  (from  whence  these 
notions  are  borrowed,  to  serve  other  purposes  than 
he  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cases  of  spi- 
"  ritual  and  corporeal  substances  to  be  alike." 

These  words,  my  lord,  which  vou  have  quoted  out 
of  your  Vindication,  &c.  I,  with  acknowledgment,- 
own,  will  keep  your  lordship  from  being  misunder- 
stood, if  any  one  should  be  in  danger  to  be  so  foolishly 
mistaken,  as  to  think  your  lordship  could  not  treat  me 
with  great  civility  when  you  pleased ;  or  that  you  did 
not  here  make  me  a  great  compliment,  in  the  epithet 
which  you  here  bestow  upon  me.  These  words  also  of 
your  lordship,  will  certainly  prevent  your  lordship's 
being  misunderstood,  in  allowing  me  to  have  made  the 
case  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  substances  to  be  alike. 
But  this  was  not  what  I  complained  of:  my  complaint 
was,  that  I  was  brought  into  a  controvei-sy,  wherein 
what  I  had  written  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  in 
any  other  controversy  whatsoever ;  and  that  I  was  made 
a  party  on  one  side  of  a  question,  though  what  I  said 
in  my  book  made,  me  not  more  on  the  one  side  of  that 
question,  than  the  other.  And  that  your  lordship  had 
so  mixed  me,  in  many  places,  with  those  gentlemen, 
whose  objections  against  the  Trinity  in  point  of  reason 
your  lordship  was  answering,  that  the  reader  could  not 
but  take  me  to  be  one  of  them  that  had  objected  against 
the  Trinity  in  point  of  reason.  As  for  example ;  where 
your  lordship  first  introduces  me,  your  lordship  says, 
"  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning 
*^  have  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reason- 
able part  of  the  world.  For  they  not  only  tell  us, 
that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  sensation  and 
"  reflection ;  but  that  nothing  is  signified  by  it,  only 
"  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what/' 
And  for  these  words,  B.  i.  ch.  4.  §  18.  of  my  Essay 
is  quoted. 

Now,  my  lord,  what  care  is  there  taken  ?  what  pro- 
vision is  there  made,  in  the  words  above  alleged  by 
your  lordship,  to  prevent  your  being  misunderstood,  if 
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you  meant  not  that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  reasoning  ?  And  if  you  did  mean  that  I 
was,  your  lordship  did  me  a  manifest  injury.  For  I 
no-where  make  dear  and  distinct  ideas  necessary  to  cer- 
tainty ;  which  is  the  new  way  of  reasoning  which  your 
lordship  opposes  in  the  unitarians,  as  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Your  lordship  says,  you  took 
<care  not  to  be  misunderstood.  And  the  w^rds  wherein 
you  took  that  care,  are  these :  '^  I  must  do  that  right 
'^  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Un« 
^^  derstanding  (from  whence  these  notions  are  bor^ 
**  rowed,  to  serve  other  purposes  than  he  intended 
^  them),  that  he  makes  the  case  of  spiritual  and  cor« 
**  poreal  substances  to  be  alike."  But  which  of  these 
words  are  they,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you,  which  are  to 
hinder  people  from  taking  me  to  be  one  of  the  gentle* 
men  of  that  new  way  of  reasoning,  wherewith  they 
overturn  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  I  confess,  my 
lord,  I  cannot  see  any  of  them  that  do :  and  that  I  did 
not  see  any  of  them  that  could  hinder  men  from  that 
mistake,  I  showed  your  lordship,  in  my  first  letter  to 
your  lordship,  where  I  take  notice  of  that  passage  in 
your  lordship*s  book.  My  words  are :  "  I  return  my 
^^  acknowledgment  to  your  lordship,  for  the  good  opi« 
<^  uion  you  are  here  pleased  to  express  of  the  author  of 
*^  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding ;  and  that  you 
*^  do  not  impute  to  him  the  ill  use  some  may  have 
^^  made  of  his  notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  say, 
*^  that  he  should  have  been  better  preserved  from  the 
^^  hard  and  sinister  thoughts  which  some  men  are  always 
"  ready  for ;  if,  in  what  you  have  here  published,  your 
**  lordship  had  been  pleased  to  have  shown  where  you 
<^  direct^  your  discourse  against  him,  and  where 
'^  against  others.  Nothing  but  my  words  and  my  book 
<^  being  quoted,  the  world  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I 
^^  am  the  person  who  argue  against  the  Trinity  and 
"  deny  mysteries,  against  whom  your  lordship  directs 
"  those  pages.  And  indeed^  my  lord,  though  I  have 
y  read  them  over  with  great  attention,  yet,  in  many 
'*  places,  I  cannot  discern  whether  it  be  against  me,  or 
<^  any  body  else,  that  your  lordship  is  arguing.    That 
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^  which  often  makes  the  difficulty,  is,  that  I  do  BOt  see 
**  how  what  I  say  does  at  all  concern  the  controversy 
your  lordship  is  engaged  in,  and  yet  I  alone  am 
quoted***  To  which  complaint  of  mine  your  lord- 
ship returns  no  other  answer,  but  refers  me  to  the  same 
passage  again  for  satisfaction ;  and  tells  me,  that  therein 
you  took  care  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Your  lordship 
might  see  that  those  words  did  not  satisfy  me  in  that 
point,  when  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  your 
lordship ;  and  how  your  lordship  should  think  the  repe* 
tition  of  them  in  your  answer  should  satisfy  me  better, 
I  confess  I  cannot  tell. 

I  make  the  like  complaint  in  these  words :  '^  This 
**  paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we  may 
^  have  certainty  without  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  I 
'*  would  flatter  myself  is  not  meant  against  me,  because 
*^  it  opposes  nothing  that  I  have  said,  and  so  shall  not 
**  say  any  thing  to  it ;  but  only  set  it  down  to  do  your 
'*  lordship  right,  that  the  reader  may  judge.  Though 
^'  I  do  not  find  how  he  will  easily  overlook  me,  and 
**  think  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  it,  since  my  words 
*^  alone  are  quoted  in  several  pages  immediately  pre* 
'*  ceding  and  following :  and  in  tlie  very  next  para* 
'*  graph  it  is  said,  how  they  come  to  know ;  which 
'*  word,  they,  must  signify  somebody  besides  the  author 
'*  of  Christianity  not  mysterious ;  and  then,  I  think, 
by  the  whole  tenour  of  your  lordship's  discourse,  no* 
body  will  be  left  but  me,  possible  to  be  taken  to  be 
**  the  other ;  for  in  the  same  paragraph  your  lordship 
'*  says,  the  same  persons  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
^*  their  ideas,  it  is  possible  for  matter  to  thinkJ*' 

^  I  know  not  what  other  person  says  so  but  I ;  but 
^  if  any  one  does,  1  am  sure  no  person  but  I  say  so  in 
my  book,  which  your  lordship  has  quoted  for  them, 
viz.  Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  ch.  3.  This, 
'<  which  is  a  riddle  to  me,  the  more  amazes  me,  be- 
*^  cause  I  find  it  in  a  treatise  of  your  lordship*s,  who  so 
*'  perfectly  understands  the  rules  and  methods  <^ 
**  writing,  whether  in  controversy  or  any  other  way : 
^'  but  this,  which  seems  wholly  new  to  me,  I  shall 
^'  better  understand,    when  your  lordship  pleases  to 
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**  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mention  it  as  an 
**  apology  for  myself,  if  sometimes  I  mistake  your 
"  lordship's  aim,  and  so  misapply  my  answer." 

To  this  also  your  lordship  answers  nothing,  but  for 
satisfaction  refers  me  to  the  care  you  took  to  prevent 
being  misunderstood ;  which,  you  say,  appears  by  those 
words  of  yours  above-recited.  But  what  there  is  in 
those  words  that  can  prevent  the  mistake  I  complained 
I  was  exposed  to ;  what  there  is  in  them,  that  can 
hinder  any  one  from  thinking  that  I  am  one  of  the  they 
and  them  that  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with 
arguments  in  point  of  reason ;  that  I  must  confess,  my 
lord,  I  cannot  see,  though  I  have  read  them  over  and 
over  again  to  find  it  out. 

The  like  might  be  said  in  respect  of  all  those  other 
passages,  where  I  make  the  like  complaint,  which  your 
lordship  takes  notice  I  was  frequent  in ;  nor  could  1 
avoid  it,  being  almost  every  leaf  perplexed  to  know 
whether  I  was  concerned,  and  how  far,  in  what  your 
lordship  said,  since  my  words  were  quoted,  and  others 
argued  against.  And  for  satisfaction  herein,  I  am  sent 
to  a  compliment  of  your  lordship's.  I  say  not  this  my 
lord,  that  I  do  not  highly  value  the  civility  and  good 
opinion  your  lordship  has  expressed  of  me  therein  ;  but 
to  let  your  lordship  see,  that  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to 
complain  of  want  of  civility  in  your  lordship :  but  my 
complaint  was  of  something  else ;  and  therefore  it  was 
something  else  wherein  I  wanted  satisfaction. 

Indeed  your  lordship  says,  in  that  passage ;  ^'  from 
"  the  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding, 
"  these  notions  are  borrowed,  to  serve  other  purposes 
"  than  he  intended  them."  But,  my  lord,  how  this 
helps  in  the  case  to  prevent  my  being  mistaken  to  be 
one  of  those  whom  your  lordship  had  to  do  with  in  this 
chapter,  in  answering  objections  in  point  of  reason 
against  the  Trinity,  I  must  own,  I  do  not  yet  perceive : 
for  these  notions,  which  your  lordship  is  there  arguing 
against,  are  all  taken  out  of  my  book,  and  made  use  of 
by  nobody  that  I  know,  but  your  lordship,  or  myself : 
and  which  of  us  two  it  is,  that  hath  borrowed  them  to 
serve  other  purposes  than  I  intended  them,  I  must  l^^ve 


ia  jFOur  l€ii4&Mp  tq  <]etennuie<  I,  aqd  I  tiiinl(  ey^r^r 
body  ^se  with  me^  wilt  be  at  a  loss  to  know  w^  thef 
are,  till  t}ieir  worcU^  and  not  nvine,  are  prodqced  to 
prove,  that  they  4o  use  tbofie  notiops  of  mine,  whioh 
your  lordship  there  calls  these  potioosi  to  purposes  tq 
which  I  intended  them  notf 

But  to  those  words  iq  your  lordship's  Viqdicatkui  of 
the  doctrine  Qf  the  Triqity  youj  in  your  answer  to  my 
letter,  for  farther  satisfaction,  add  as  followeth;  *^  it^ 
^  was  too  plain  that  the  bold  writer  agaiqst  the  mys^« 
**  ries  of  oui*  faith  toqk  his  notions  and  expressions  from 
^'  tli^noe :  and  what  coqld  be  said  more  for  your  Yiqdin 
^^  catiqq,  than  that  he  turned  them  into  either  pqrpqses^ 
^*  than  the  author  in|eqded  them  ?  " 

W^th  submission^  n^  lord,  it  is  ^  plain  as  print  caq 
majke  it,  that  whatever  notions  and  expresjsnms  that 
writer  took  from  my  bool^ ;  those  in  question,  whid^ 
your  lordship  there  falls  these  notions,  my  book  is  only 
qqoted  for ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  your  lordship  knew 
that  that  writer  had  any  wh^ re  made  use  qf  them :  o^t 
if  your  lordship  knew  thea^  to  be.  any  where  in  his 
writings,.  th$  matter  of  astonishment  and  complaint  is 
$tiU  the  greater,  that  yqur  lordship  should  kuow  where 
they  w^e  in  his  wiitiqgs  used  tP.  serve  qther  pi«rposes 
than  I  intended  them ;  and  yet  your  lordship  ^ould 
quote  only  my  liook^  where  they  were  nsed  to  serve 
pnly  those  purposes  I  intended  th^m* 

How  much  this  is  for  my  vindication^  we  ^m^I  pre* 
sently  se?  ]  but  what  it  can  do  to  give  satisfaction  to 
me  or  others,  as  to  the  matters  of  iqy  complaint',  for 
which  it  is  brought  by  your  lordship,  tlial  I  coqiesjs  I 
do  not  siee.  For  my  coqvplaint  was  not  against  thqse 
gentlemen^  that  they  had  cast  any  qsp^raiofis  upon  my 
ho€k^  against  which  I  desired  your  Iqrd^ip  to  vindicate 
me;  but  my  complaint  was  of  yoqr  l^dship^  that  you 
had  brought  me  into  a  controvei^sy,  and  sq  joined  m^ 
with  those  against  whom  you  were  dispqUug  in  defence 
of  the  Trinity,  that  those  who  read  your  kodship's  book^ 
would  be  apt  to  mistake  me  for  one  of  them* 

£iqt  your  lordship  asks,  ^^  what  ix)ukl  be  said  morq 
<^  for  my  vindicatiw  ?  **    My  lord,  I  jbutt  rtways  lakq 

Voi,.  III.  I 
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it  for  a  verygipeat  honour,  to  be  vindicated  by  your 
lordship  against  others.  Biit  in  the  present  case,  I 
ivanted  no  vindication  against  others :  if  my  book  or 
notions  had  need  of  any  vindication,  it  was  only  against 
your  lordship ;  for  it  was  your  lordship,  and  not  others, 
who  had  in  your  book  disputed  against  passages  quoted 
out  of  mine,  for  several  pages  together. 

Nevertheless,  my  lord,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
favour  you  have  done  for  me,  for  being  guarantee  for 
my  intentions,  which  you  have  no  reason  to  repent  of. 
For  as  it  was  not  in  my  intention  to  write  any  thing 
against  truth,  much  less  against  any  of  the  sacred  truths 
contained  in  the  scriptures ;  so  I  will  be  answerable  for 
it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  book,  which  can  be 
made  use  of  to  other  purposes,  but  what  may  be  turned 
upon  them,  who  so  use  it,  to  show  their  mistake  and 
errour.  Nobody  can  hinder  but  that  syllogism,  which 
was  intended  for  the  service  of  truth,  will  sometimes 
be  made  use  of  against  it.  But  it  is  nevertheless  of 
truth*s  side,  and  always  turns  upon  the  adversaries  of  it. 
Your  lordship  adds,  "  and  the  time  reason  why  the 
plural  number  was  so  often  used  by  me,  was,  because 
he  [i.  e.  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious] 
**  built  upon  those,  which  he  imagined  had  been  your 
"  grounds." 

Whether  it  was  your  lordship,  or  he,  that  imagined 
those  to  be  my  grounds,  which  were  not  my  grounds, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Be  that  as  it  will ;  it  is  plain 
from  what  your  lordship  here  says,  that  all  the  founda- 
tion of  your  lordship's  so  positively,  and  iu  so  many 
places,  making  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
way  of  reasoning,  was  but  an  imagination  of  an  imagi* 
nation.  Your  lordship  says,  "  he  built  upon  those, 
"  which  he  imagined  had  been  my  grounds ;"  but  it  is 
but  an  imagination  in  your  lordship,  that  he  did  so 
imagine;  and  with  all  due  respect,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  a  very  ill-grounded  imagination  too.  For  it  ap- 
pears to  me  no  foundation  to  think,  that  because  he  or 
any  body  agrees  with  me  in  things  that  are  in  my  book, 
and  so  appears  to  be  of  my  opinion  ;  therefore  he  ima- 
gipes  he  agrees  with  me  ip  other  things,  which  are  not 
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in  my  book,  and  are  not  my  opinion*  As  in  the 
matter  before  us ;  what  reason  is  there  to  imagine,  that 
the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  imagined,  that 
he  built  on  my  grounds,  in  laying  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  (if  he  does  so) 
whi^h  is  no-where  laid  down  in  my  book ;  because  he 
builds  on  my  grounds,  concerning  the  original  of  our 
ideas,  or  any  thing  else  he  finds  in  my  book,  or  quotes 
out  of  it  ?  For  this  is  all  that  the  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious  has  done  in  this  case,  or  can  be  brought 
to  support  such  an  imagination. 

But  supposing  it  true,  that  he  imagined  he  built 
upon  my  grounds ;  what  reason,  I  beseech  your  lord-* 
ship,  is  that  for  using  the  plural  number,  in  quoting 
words  which  I  alone  spoke,  and  he  no-where  makes  use 
of  ?  To  this  your  lordship  says,  **  that  he  imagined  he 
built  upon  my  grounds ;  and  your  lordship's  business 
was  to  show  those  expressions  of  mine,  which  seemed 
most  to  countenance  his  method  of  proceeding,  could 
not  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction : "  which,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much :  the  author 
of  Christianity  not  mysterious  writes  something  which 
your  lordship  disapproves :  your  lordship  imagines  he 
builds  upon  my  grounds ;  and  then  your  lordship  picks 
out  some  expressions  of  mine,  which  you  imagine  do 
roost  countenance  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  quote 
them,  as  belonging  in  common  to  us  both ;  though  it 
be  certain  he  no-where  used  them*  And  this  your 
lordship  tells  me  (to  give  me  satisfaction,  what  care 
you  took  not  to  be  misunderstood)  was  the  true  reason, 
why  you  so  often  used  the  plural  number :  which  with 
submission,  my  lord,  seems  to  me  to  be  no  reason  at  all : 
unless  it  can  be  a  reason  to  ascribe  my  words  to  another 
man,  and  me  together,  which  he  never  said ;  because 
your  lordship  imagines  he  might,  if  he  would,  have 
said  them.  And  ought  not  this,  my  lord,  to  satisfy  me 
of  the  care  you  took,  not  to  be  misunderstood  ? 

Your  lordship  goes  on  to  show  your  care  to  prevent 
your  being  misunderstood :  your  words  are,  "  but  you 
"  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  letter  to  your  lordship]  say, 
^'  you  do  not  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinet 
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^  ideas,  but  in  the  clear  and  visible  connexion  of  any 
**  of  our  ideas.  And  certainty  of  knowledge,  you  teK 
<*  U9,  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  <tf 
**  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition.  Whether 
•*  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
^*  or  not,  wiU  be  presently  considered.  But  it  is  very 
<<  possible  he  might  mistake,  or  misapply  your  notions  y 
«  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  he  thought 
*^  them  the  same ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry, 
"  that  he  hath  given  you  this  occasion  for  explaining 
"  your  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  yourself, 
"  in  the  matters  you  apprehend  I  had  chai'ged  you 
^  with." 

Your  lordship  herein  says,  it  is  very  possible  the 
author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  might  mistake,  or 
misapply  my  notions.  I  find  it  indeed  very  possible, 
that  my  notions  may  be  mistaken  and  misapplied;  if 
by  misapplied,  be  meant  drawing  inferences  from 
thence,  which  belong  not  to  them.  But  if  that  possi- 
bility be  reason  enough  to  join  me  in  the  plural  num- 
ber with  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious,  or 
with  the  unitarians ;  it  is  as  much  a  reason  to  join  me 
in  the  plural  number  with  the  papists,  when  your  lord- 
ship has  an  occasion  to  write  against  them  next ;  or 
with  the  lutherans,  or  quakers,  &c.  for  it  is  possible, 
that  any  of  these  may  mistake,  or  in  that  sense  Inis- 
apply  my  notions.  But  if  mistaking,  or  misapplying 
my  notions,  actually  join  me  to  any  body,  I  know  no- 
body that  I  am  so  strictly  joined  to,  as  your  lordship : 
for,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  nobody  has  so  much  mis- 
taken and  misapplied  my  notions,  as  your  lordship.  I 
should  r>f^t  take  the  liberty  to  say  this,  were  not  my 
thinking  »o,  the  very  reason  and  excuse  for  my  troubling 
your  lordship  with  this  second  letter.  For,  my  lord,  I 
do  not  so  well  love  controversy,  especially  with  so  great 
and  so  learned  a  man  as  your  lordship,  as  to  say  a  word 
more ;  had  I  not  hopes  to  show,  for  my  excuse,  that  it 
is  my  misfortune  to  have  my  notions  to  be  mistaken  or 
misapplied  by  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship  adds,  <♦  but  there  is  too  much  reason 
*•  to  believe,  that  he  thought  them  the  same ; "  i.  e.  that 
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tiie  audiar  of  ChrUtianify  not  mysterious  thought  that 
I  had  laid  afl  foiuidation  of  certainty  in  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  as  well  as  he  did.;  for  that  is  it,  upon 
which  all  this  dispute  is  raised.  Whether  he  himself 
laid  all  £Mmdation  ctf  certainty  in  dear  and  distinct 
ideas,  is  more  than  I  know*  But  what  that  ^*  too 
^*  much  reiasoQ  to  believe,  that  he  thoii^ht "  that  I  did, 
ifi^  I  am  sm*e,  hard  for  me  to  guess,  till  your  lonlship 
is  pleased  to  name  it*  For  that  there  is  not  any  such 
l^ng  in  my  book,  to  give  him,  or  any  body  else,  rea- 
son to  thtidc  so,  I  suppose  your  lordship  is  now  satis- 
fied :  and  I  would  not  willingly  suppose  the  reason  to 
be,  that  unless  he,  or  somebody  else  thought  so,  my 
iiook  could  not  be  brought  into  the  dilute ;  though  it 
be  not  easy  to  find  any  other.  It  fetiows  in  your  lord- 
ship's letter : 

And  we  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry,  that  he  hath 
given  you  this  occasion  for  the  ^plaining  your  mean- 
ii^,  and  for  the  vindication  of  yoursdf  in  the  matter 
^  you  apprehended  I  had  charged  you  with^" 

My  lord,  I  Imow  not  any  occasion  he  has  given  me 
of  vindicating  myself :  your  londsMp  Was  pleased  to  join 
s»e  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  leaseniag, 
wlio  laid  all  foundation  xX  certainty  in  clear  a^d  <&tinct 
ideas>  All  the  viadioatbn  I  make,  ch*  need  to  make 
in  the  case,  is^  that  I  lay  not  all  fofttndation  of  certainty 
ill  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  so  there  was  no  reason 
to  Join  me  -with  those  that  do.  Atiid  for  tins  vindica- 
tion of  myself,  your  lotdship  alone  gives  me  ocdasion : 
but  whether  your  lordship  has  i^eason  to  be  aorijr^  car  not 
Sony,  y(Hir  lordsh^)  best  knows. 

Your  lordship  goes  on,  in  what  is  des^ned  for  my 
s^isfiM^tioB,  as  followeth : 

^^  And  if  your  answer  doth  not  <(ome  fully  up  in  all 

ttnogs  to  what  I  could  wish ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  find 

that  in  general  you  own  the  mysteries  of  the  christian 

&ith,  and  the  scriptures  to  be  the  nde  and  foundation 

"of  it." 

Whidi  Wor^  my  lord,  seem  to  me  tath^  to  show, 
that  your  lordship  is  not  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
iioA,  than  to  ^ow  any  care  yomr  lordship  took  to  :pre- 
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vent  pec^le^s  being  led  by  your  lordship's  book  into  ti 
mistake,  that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  new 
way  of  I'easoningy  who  argued  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,  whom 
your  lordship  sets  yourself  to  answer  in  that  10th 
chapter  of  your  Vindicatio'n  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  those  who  lay  all  foimdation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  from  that  foundation 
raise  objections  against  the  Trinity,  in  point* of  reason. 
Your  lordship  joins  me  with  these  gentlemen  in  that 
chapter,  and  calls  me  one  of  them.  Of  this  I  com- 
plain ;  aDd  tell  your  lordship,  in  the  place  and  words 
you  have  quoted  out  of  my  letter,  "  that  I  do  not  place 
**  certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas."  I  ex- 
pected upon  this,  that  your  lordship  would  have  assoiled 
me,  and  said,  that  then  I  was  none  of  them ;  nor  should 
have  been  joined  with  them.  But  instead  of  that  your 
lordship  tells  me,  ^^  my  answer  doth  not  come  fiiUy  up 
^*  in  all  things,  to  what  your  lordship  could  wish." 
The  question  is,  whether  I  ought  to  ]ye  listed  with 
these,  and  ranked  on  their  side,  who  place  certainty 
only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ?  What  more  direct  and 
categorical  answer  could  your  lordship  wish  for,  to  de- 
cide this  question,  than  that  which  I  give  ?  To  which 
nothing  can  be  replied,  but  that  it  is  not  true :  but 
that  your  lordship  does  not  object  to  it ;  but  says,  *^  it 
does  not  come  fully  up  in  all  things  to  what  your 
lordship  could  wish.'*  What  other  things  there  can 
be  wished  for  in  an  answer,  which,  if  it  be  true,  de- 
cides the  matter,  and  which  is  not  doubted  to  be  true, 
comes  not  within  my  guess.  But  though  my  answer  be 
an  unexceptionable  answer,  as  to  the  point  in  question, 
yet,  it  seems,  my  book  is  not  an  unexceptionable  book, 
because,  I  own,  that  in  it  I  say,  "  that  certainty  of 
*'  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
**  ment  of  any  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition.'' 
Whether  it  be  true,  that  certainty  of  knowledge  lies  in 
such  a  perception,  is  nothing  to  the  question  here ;  that, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  an  occasion  to  examine  in  an- 
other place.    The  question  here  is,  whether  I  ought  to 
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have  been  ranked  with  those,  who  lay  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ?  And  to  that»  I 
think)  my  answer  is  a  full  and  decisive  answer;  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  in  it,  which  your  lordship, 
could  wish  for,  to  make  it  fuller. 

But  it  is  natural  the  book  should  be  found  fault  with, 
when  the  author,  it  seems,  has  had  th^  ill  luck  to  be 
under  your  lordship's  ill  opinion.  This  I  could  not 
but  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  paragraph,  which  your 
lordship  deplares  was  designed  to  give  me  satisfaction. 
Your  lordship  says,    ^^  though   my   answer  doth  not 

come  up  in  all  things  to  what  you  could  wish ;  yet 

you  are  glad  to  find,  that  in  general  I  own  the  mys* . 
*'  teries  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  scriptures  to  J3e 
"  the  foundation  and  rule  of  it." 
.  My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  that  ever.  I  declared  to 
your  lordship, .  or  any  Ixnly  else,  that  I  did  not  own  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  scriptures 
to  be  the  sole  rule  and  foundation  of  it.  And  there- 
fore I  know  no.  more  reason  your  lordship  had  to  say, 
that  you  are  glad  to  find,  that  in  general  I  own,  &c. 
than  I  have  reason  to  say,  ^'  that  I  am  glad  to  find,  that 
*^  in  general  your  lordship  owns  the  mysteries  of  the 
^^  christian  faith,  and  the  scriptures  to  be  the  foundar 
*^  tion  and  rule  of  it."  Unless  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  those  who  do  not  write  and  appear  in  print,  in 
controversies  of  religion,  do  not  own  the  christian  faith, 
and  the  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  it. 

I  know,  my  lord,  of  what  weight  a  commendation 
from  your  lordship*s  pen  is  in  the  world :  and  I  per- 
ceive your  lordship  knows  the  value  of  it,  which  has 
made  yoin-  lordship  temper  yours  of  me  with  so  large 
an  alloy,  for  fear  possibly  lest  it. should  work  too  strongly 
on  my  vanity.  For  whether  I  consider  where  these 
words  stand,  or  how  they  are  brought  in,  or  what  inti- 
mation they  carry  with  them ;  which  way  soever  I  turn 
them,  I  do  not  find  they  were  intended  to  puff  me  up, 
though  they  are  in  a  paragraph  purposely  written  to 
give  me  satisfaction  ;  and  grounded  on  words  of  mine, 
which  seem  to  be  approved  by  your  lordship  before  any 
in  my  letter ;  but  which  yet  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 


pbiM  (^^^tier  ywit  lordship  has  be^  lAt  tbe  pskm  to 
ifetch  them  from  my  postscript)  unless  it  be  to  gi^e 
f  etit  to  BO  extraoriinlary  a  sott  of  com{diment :  for  they 
At^  t  think,  in  their  siibjeet,  as  ireH  its  jdftee,  the  I'e- 
motest  of  any  in  my  letter^  from  the  argument  your 
lodiship  was  then  upon ;  Whidi  was  to  show  what  care 
you  h^  taken  not  to  be  misunderstood  to  my  prejudiee. 
For  what>  I  beseech  you,  my  Ibrd^  would  yoti  think  of 
him>  Who  from  some  words   of  yiaur   Idhiship's,  that 
seemed  M  expliess  much  of  a  christian  spirit  and  temper 
(for  so  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  say  i^  these  of  mine) 
shduld  seek  occasion   to  tell  3rour  tordship,   land  the 
worid,  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  your  lordship  was 
a  christian,  and  that  you  believe  the  BiUe  ?     For  this, 
common  humanity,  as  w^l  as  christian  bharity,  obliges 
lis  to  believe  erf  every  one^  Who  calls  himself  a  chris- 
tian^ till  he  manifests  the  contrary.    Whereas  the  say- 
ings I  am  glad  to  find  such  an  one  believes  the  scrip- 
ture, is  understood  to  intimate,  that  I  kneiv  the  time 
when  he  did  not ;  or,  at  least,  when  I  suspebted  he  did 
not.     But  perhaps  your  lordship  had  some  other  mean- 
ing in  it^  ^hich  I  do  not  see.     The  largeness  of  ^oUi* 
lordship's  mind^  and  the  charity  of  a  father  <X  our 
church,  makes  me  hope  that  I  passed  not  in  your  lord- 
6hip*s  opinion  for  a  heathen^  till  your  lordship  read  that 
passage  in  the  postscript  of  nly  late  letter  to  you. 

But  to  return  to  the  satisfaction  your  lordship  is 
giving  me.  To  those  words  quoted  out  of  my  pdst- 
i^cript^  your  loMship  subjoins:  **  which  words  seem  to 
^<  express  so  much  of  a  christian  spirit  and  temper,  that 
•*  I  cannot  believe  you  intended  to  give  any  adviantage 
•«  to  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith ;  but  whether 
**  there  hath  not  been  too  just  occasion  for  them  to 
•*  ftpply  thetn  in  that  manner,  is  a  thing  very  fit  for  you 
^>  to  consider.'* 

Your  IcHrdship  here  again  expresses  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  my  intentions,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge : 
but  you  add,  "  that  it  is  fit  for  me  to  consider^  Whe- 
"  ther  there  hath  not  been  too  just  occasion  for  them 
**  to  apply  them  in  that  manner.**  My  lord,  I  shall 
do  What  your  lordship  thinks  is  fit  fi^  me  t6  do,  when 
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^1^  brdshi^i  does  me  tbe  favour  to  tell  me^  who  those 
enemies  of  the  faith  aire^  who  have  a[^lied  those  words 
of  my  postscript,  (for  to  those  alone,  by  any  kind  of 
construction,  can  I  make  your  kirdiAip'B  word,  ^  them/* 
liefer)  and  the  manner  which  they  have  af^ied  them 
ill,  and  the  too  just  occasion  they  have  had  so  to  apply 
lli«m»  For  I  confess,  my  lord,  1  am  at  a  loss  as  to  all 
these ;  and  thereby  unable  to  obey  your  brdship^i  com- 
mimds,  till  yMr  feiddiip  does  me  the  favour  to  mak^  me 
understand  all  these  particulMs  better.. 

But  if  by  any  new  way  of  construction,  unint^i^Ie 
to  me,  the  word,  them,  here  iihaU  be  apjdied  to  any 
passages  of  my  Essay  of  Human  Understanding ;  I  must 
humbly  crave  leave  to  observe  this  one  thing,  in  the 
whole  course  of  ^hat  your  lordship  has  designed  for 
my  satisfaction^  that  though  my  complaint  be  of  your 
lc^ship*s  manner  of  applying  what  I  had  published  in 
my  Essay,  so  as  to  interest  me  in  a  controversy  wherein 
I  meddled  not;  yoilr  IcMtiship  all  along  tells  me  of 
^hers,  that  haVe  misi^plied  I  know  not  what  words 
in  my  book)  after  I  know  not  what  manner*  Now  as 
to  this  matter,  I  beseech  your  iordship  to  believe,  that 
when  any  one,  in  such  a  manner,  ap^es  my  woids 
contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  fiarty 
jn  that^contmversy  against  the  Trinity,  as  ytmr  lord- 
ship knows  I  complain  your  lordship  has  done,  I  shall 
cbmplain  of  them  too ;  and  consider,  as  well  m  I  can, 
what  s^tisihction  they  give  me  and  others  in  it* 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are  :**  for  in  an  age, 
wherein  the  mysteries  of  fiiith  are  so  much  exposed, 
by  the  promoters  of  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  dangerous  consequence  to  start  such  new 
'^  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men^s  minds 
^'  mot^  doubtful  than  brfore ;  as  will  soon  appear  fh)m 
"  your  com^essions/' 

These  words  contain  a  Airther  accusation  of  my  bdok, 
which  shall. be  considered  in  its  due  place.  What  I  am 
now  upon  is  the  satisfaction  your  lordship  is  giving  me, 
in  rderence  to  my  complaint.  And  as  to  that,  what 
fi^ws  is  brought  only  to  sho^  tiiat  your  lontehip  hid 
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reason  to  say^  ^'  that  my  notions  were  carried  beyond 
^^  my  intentions ; "  for  in  these  words  your  lordship 
winds  up  all  the  following  eight  or  nine  pages,  viz. 
<<  thus  far  I  have  endeavoured,  with  all  .possible  brevity 
*'*  and  clearness,  to  lay  down  your  sense  about  this 
**  matter ;  by  which  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  that  I  had 
*^  reason  to  say,  that  your  notions  wei*e  carried  beyond 
"  your  intentions.'' 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship,  that  my  com- 
plaint was  not  that  your  lordship  said,  ^'  that  my  no- 
"  tions  were  carried  beyond  my  intentions.'*  I  was 
not  so  absurd,  as  to  turn  what  was  ipatter  of  acknowr 
ledgement  into  matter  of  complaint.  And  therefore, 
in  showing  the  care  you  had  taken  of  n)e  for  my  satis- 
faction, your  lordship  needed  not  to  have  been  at  so 
much  pains,  in  so  long  a  deduction,  to  prove  to  me, 
that  you  had  reason  for  saying  what  was  so  manifestly 
in  my  favour,  whether  you  had  reason,  for  saying  it  or 
no.  ,  But  my  complaint  was,  that  the  new  way  of  rea- 
soning, accused  by  your  lordship,  as  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  being  in  laying  all  foundation 
of  certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  your  lordship 
ranked  me  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  this  new.  way  of 
reasoning,  though  I  laid  not  all  foundation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  And  this  being  my  com- 
plaint, it  is  for  this  that  there  needs  a  reason.  Your 
lordship  subjoins, 

''  But  you  still  seem  concerned  that  I  quote  your 
^*  words ;  although  I  declare  they  were  used  to  other 
**  purposes  than  you  intended  them.  I  do  confess  to 
*'  you,  that  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  I  found  your 
*^  notions,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foun- 
*^  dation  which  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysteri- 
<*  ous  went  upon  ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  which 
*^  looked  like  reason^  if. that  principle  were  removed; 
^*  which  made  me  so  much  endeavour  to  show  that  it 
*'  would  not  hold.  And  so,  I  suppose,  the  reason  of 
**  my  mentioning  your  words  so  often,  is  no  longer  a 
"  riddle  to  you." 

My  lord,  he  that  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  look 
into  that. part  of  jny. former  letter,  where  I. speak  of 
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3rour  loiilship^s  way  of  proceeding  as  a  riddle  to  me ;  or 
to  that,  which  your  l(H*dship  here  quoted,  for  my  seem- 
ing concerned  at  it;  will  find  my  complaint^  in  both 
places,  as  well  as  several  others,  was,  that  I  was  so 
every-where  joined  with  others  under  the  comprehen- 
sive wonis  of  they  and  them,  &c.  though  my  book 
alone  was  every  where  quoted,  **  that  the  world  would 
**  be  apt  to  think  I  was  the  person  who  argued  against 
**  the  Trinity,  and  denied  mysteries ; '"  against  whom 
your  lordship  directed  these  very  pages.  For  so  I  ex- 
press myself  in  that  part^  which  your  lordship  here 
quotes.  And  as  to  this,  your,  lordship's  way  of  writing 
(which  is  the  subject  of  my  complaint)  is  (for  any 
thing  your  lordship  has  in  your  answer  said  to  give  me 
satisfaction)  as  much  still  a  riddle  to  me  as  ever. 

For  that  which  your  lordship  here  says,  and  is  thfe 
only  thing  I  can  find  your  lordship  has  siid  to  clear  it^ 
seems  to  me  to  do  nothing  towards  it.  Your  lordship 
says,  **  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  you  fbund  my  no- 

tions,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  fiiunda* 

tion  which  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious 

went  upon,"  &c.  - 

With  submission,  I  thought  your  lordship  had  found; 
that  the  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious  went  upon,  and  for  which  he  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning, 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was,  that  he 
made,  or  supposed,  clear  and  distinct  ideas  necessary  to 
certainty ;  but^that  is  not  my  notion,  as  to  certainty  by 
ideas.     My  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas  is,  tliat  cerW 
tainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  .or  \ 
disagreement  of  ideas  such  as  we  have,  whether  they  } 
be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  dear  and  distinct  or  no :  / 
nor  have  I  any  notions  of  certainty  more  than  tins  one.  J 
And  if  your  lordship  had  tor  this  called  me  a  gentle- 
man of  a  new  way  of  reasoning,  or  made  me  one  of 
the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,-  I  shouUl 
perhaps  have  wondered;  but* should  not  at  all  have 
complained  of  your  lordship,  for  directly  questioning 
this  or  any  of  my  opinions :.  I  should  only  have  exa- 
mined what  your  lordship  had  said  to  support^  or  have 
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^sired  you  to  tnake  out,  that  cbalrge  against  nft ;  whkh 
is  what  I  shall  do  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  examine 
What  your  lordsjiip  now  charges  this  o{Hnion  with :  but 
I  shall  npt  add  any  complmnts  to  my  defence. 

That  which  I  complained  of|  was,  that  I  was  made 
one  of  Hie  gieBtiemem  of  the  new  w^y  of  reasonings 
Without  being  guilty  of  what  made  them  so ;  and  so  was 
brought  into  a  chapter^  whercin  I  thou^t  myself  not 
concemed :  whidi  was  managed  so,  that  my  book  was 
all  along  ^tiioted^  and  others  argued  against ;  others  were 
entitled  to  what  I  had  said^  and  I  to  what  others  said^ 
without  knowii^  why,  or  how.  Nor  am  I  yet,  I  must 
own,  much  enlightened  in-  the  reason  of  it :  that  was 
the  cause  why  I  then  thought  it  a  new  way  of  writing ; 
and  that  must  be  my  apology  for  thinking  so  still,  till 
I  light  upon,  or  am  directed  to,  some  author  who  has 
ever  writ  thus  before. 

And  thus  I  come  to  the  end  of  what  your  lordship 
l^s  said,  to  that  part  of  my  l^ter  which  yoior  lordship 
€9^  my  complaint ;  wherein  I  think  I  have  omitted 
nothing  which  your  lordship  has  alleged  for  the  i^tis- 
faction  of  others,  or  myself,  under  those  two  heads,  of 
jfte  occasion  of  your  lordship's  way  of  writing  as  you 
did,  and  the  care  you  took  not  to  be  misunderstood^ 
And  if,  my<  lArd^  ^s  to  m^  it  has  not  posdMy  had  all 
the  siH^cess  your  lordship  proposed^  I  beg  your  lordship 
to  attribute  it  to  my  duloesSi  or  any  thing  rather  than 
an  unwitiingaess  to  be  satisfied. 

My  lord,  I  so  little  love  cKmtroversy,  that  I  never 
h^^  ±.  dispute  with  any  body ;  nor  shall  ev6lr  continue 
it^  where  others  begin  with  me,  any  longer  than  the 
i^pearance  of  truth,  which  first  made  me  write,  obliges 
me  not  to  <)uit  it.  But  least  of  all,  would  I  have  any 
Gontroversy  with  your  lordship,  if  I  Imd  any  design  in 
writing,  but  the  defence  of  bruth.  I  do  not  know  my 
i&wn  weakness,  or  your  lordship's  strength  so  little,  as 
to  enter  tiie  lists  with  your  lordship  only  Soar  a  trial  of 
^irili,  or  the  v«un  and  rudicidbus  hq>es  of  victory.  No* 
thing,  I  know,  but  truth  on  my  side^  cam  supjport  me 
against  so  great  a  man ;  whose  very  name  in  writing 
mi  authprky,  ia  the  leamed  ifodU^  k  nf  weight  eeo^gh 
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to  crush  and  sink  whatevef  opinion  has  not  ihat  noUA 
bash  to  bear  it  up. 

There  are  men  that  enter  into  dispotte  to  get  a  name 
in  controversy,  or  for  some  little  by-ends  of  a  party : 
your  lordship  has  been  so  long  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
men  of  letters,  and  by  common  consent  settled  at  the 
top  of  this  learned  age,  that  it  must  pciss  for  the  utmost 
folly,  not  to  think,  that  if  your  lordship  condesoemled 
so  far,  as  to'  meddle  with  any  of  the  opinions  of  so  in«* 
considerable  a  man  as  I  am,  it  was  with  a  design  tooon- 
vince  me  of  my  errours,  and  not  to  gain  reputation  on 
one  so  infinitely  below  your  match.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  I  still  continue  to  offer  my  doubt$  to  your 
lordship,  in  those  parts  wherein  I  am  not  yet  so  happy 
as  to  be  convinced ;  and  it  is  with  this  satisfaction  I  re- 
turn this  answer  to  your  lordship,  that  if  I  am  in  a  mis- 
take, your  lordship  will  certainly  detect  it,  and  lead  me 
I  into  the  truth ;  which  I  shall  embrace,  with  the  ac- 

knowledgment of  the  benefit  I  have  received  from  yotw 
lordship's  instructions.  And  that  your  lordship,  ki  the 
mean  time,  will  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me,  as  be- 
comes a  scholar,  willing  to  profit  by  the  favour  you  do 
me,  to  show  your  lordship  where  I  stick,  and  in  what 
points  your  lordship's  arguments  have  failed  to  work 
upon  me.  For,  as  on  the  one  side  it  w^ould  not  become 
one  that  would  learn  of  your  lordship  to  acknowledge 
himself  convinced,  before  he  is  convinced ;  and  I  know 
your  lordship  would  blame  me  for  it,  if  I  should  do  so : 
so  on  the  other  side,  to  continue  to  dissent  iVom  your 
lordship,  where  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  take 
pains  with  me,  without  giving  you  my  reasons  fbl*  it, 
would,  I  think,  be  an  ungratefUl  and  unmannerly  sul* 
lenness. 

Your  lofdship  has  had  the  goodness  to  write  several 
leaves,  to  give  me  satisfaction  as  to  the  matter  of  my 
complaints.  I  return  your  lordship  my  most  humble 
thanks  for  this  great  condescension ;  which  I  take  as  a 
pledge,  that  you  will  bear  with  the  representation  of 
my  doubts,  in  other  points,  wherein  I  am  so  unlucky 
as  not  to  be  yet  thoroughly  enlightened  by  your  lord- 
ship.   And  so  I  go  on  to  the  remaining  parts  of  your 
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fetter,  whith,  I  think,  may  be  comprehended  under 
these  two,  viz.  those  things  in  my  Essay,  which  your 
lordship  now  charges,  as  concerned  in  the  controversy 
of  the  Trinity;  and  others^  as  faulty  in  themselves, 
whether  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  any  doctrines 
of  religion  or  no. 

In  the  close  of  your  lordship's  letter,  after  some  other 
expressions  of  civility  to  me,  for  which  I  return  your 
loidship  my  thanks,  I  find  these  words :  *^  I  do  assure 

you,  that  it  is  out  of  no  disres{)ect,  or  the  least  ill-will 

to  you,  that  I  have  again  considered  this  matter ;  but 
"  because  I  am  further  convinced,  that  as  you  have 
*^  stated  your  notion  of  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
*^  consequence  to  that  article  of  the  christian  faith, 
"  which  I  endeavour  to  defend." 
.  This  now  is  a  direct  charge  against  my  book ;  and  I 
must  own  it  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  I  shall  now 
be  no  longer  at  a  loss,  who  it  is  your  lordship  means  : 
that  I  shall  stand  by  myself,  and  myself  answer  for  my 
own  taults,  and  not  be  so  placed  in  such  an  association 
with  others,  that  will  hinder  me  from  knowing  what  is 
my  particular  guilt  and  share  in  the  accusation.  Had 
your  lordship  done  me  the  favour  to  have  treated  me  so 
before,  you  had  heard  nothing  of  all  those  complaints 
which  have  been  so  troublesome  to  your  lordship. 

To  take  now  a  right  view  of  this  matter,  it  is  fit  to 
consider' the  beginning  and  progress  of  it :  your  lord* 
ship  had  a  co(ntroversy  with  the  unitarians ;  they,  in 
their  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermons,  and  elsewhere, 
t^  of  ideas ;  the  author  of  Christianity  not  myste- 
rious, whether  an  unitarian  or  no,  your  lordship  says 
not,  neither  do  I  inquire,  gives  an  account  of  reason, 
which,  as  your  lordship  says,  supposes  certainty  to  con- 
sist only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  *  because  he 
expresses  himself  in  some  other  things  conformable  to 
what  I  had  said  in  my  book,  my  book  is  brought  into 
the  controversy,  though  there  be  no  such  opinion  in  it, 
as  your  lordship  oppos^.  For  what  that  was,  is  plain 
both  from  what  has  been  observed  out  of  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Trinity, 
and  also  in  your  letter,  viz,  this  proposition)  **  that  cer- 
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^  tainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  is  founded  upon  clear 
*^  and  distinct  ideas ; "  but  my  book  not  having  that 
proposition  in  it,  which  your  lordship  then  opposed,  as 
overthrowing  mysteries  of  faith,  at  that  time,  fell,  by 
I  know  not  what  chance  and  misfortune,  into  the  uni* 
tarian  controversy. 

Upon  examination,  my  book  being  not  found  guilty 
of  that  proposition,  which  your  lordship,  in  your  Vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  opposed,  because 
it  overthrows  the  mysteries  of  faith ;  I  thought  it  ac- 
quitted, and  clear  from  that  controversy.  No,  it  must 
Hot  escape  so :  your  lordship  having  again  considered 
this  matter,  has  found  new  matter  of  accusation,  and  a 
new  charge  is  brought  against  my  book ;  and  what  now 
is  it  ?  even  this,  *^  That  as  I  have  stated  the  notion  of 
*'  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that 
**  article  of  the  christian  faith,  which  your  lordship  has 
"  endeavoured  to  defend/* 

The^  accusation  then,  as  it  jiqw  stands^ JSr~tliat.Jl!y 
nottoiTbf  ideas  may  be  of  dangerous  consequency,  &c. 

tiMth  lin  accusafioh  as^TBislSrioughT in  any  rourt  in 
England,  would,  no  doubt,  be  thought  to  show  a  great 
inclination  to  have  the  accused  be  suspected,  rather  than 
any  evidence  of  being  guilty  of  any  thing ;  and  so  would 
immediately  \ye  dismissed,  without  hearing  any  plea  to 
it.  But  in  controversies  in  print,  wherein  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  strict  rules  of 
proceeding  in  justice  are  not  always  thought  necessary 
to  be  observed ;  and  the  sentence  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pealed to  being  never  formally  pronounced,  a  cause 
can  never  be  dismissed  as  long  as  the  prosecutor  is 
pleased  to  continue  or  renev/  his  charge. 

As  to  the  matter  in  hand,  though  what  your  lordship 
says  here  against  my  book,  be  nothing  but  your  appre- 
hension of  what  may  be;  yet  nobody  will  think  it 
strange,  or  unsuitable  to  your  lordship's  character  and 
station,  to  be  watchful  over  any  article  of  the  christian 
faith,  especially  one  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend ;  and  to  warn  the  world  of  any  thing  your  lordship 
may  suspect  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  it,  as  far 
as  you  oan  espy  it.     And  to  this  give  me  leave,  my  lord) 
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to  attribute  tbe  trouUe  jam  lordship  bus  been  ats  to 
write  ugain  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing  I  must  take  x¥)tioe  ofj  in  this  your 
lonl$hip*s  new  chai^  against  my  book>  that  it  is  against 
my  notion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  statied  it.  This  contain-^ 
ing  all  that  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  conoeming  ideas» 
which,  as  your  lordship  takes  notioe^  is  not  a  little ; 
your  loadship,  I  know,  would  not  be  thought  to  leave 
so  general  an  accusation  upon  my  bod^,  as  you  could 
receive  no  answer  to :  and  therefore  though  your  lord* 
*!EJ!SL JoiJKfilL^^^^  hgre  tfe. 

a^^^ds  to  1)6  of  daii8Cgous.consequenflfi^jt^,tlMitJafc 
tide  wfiich  your  Joi^di^Hphas  defended;  I  shall  endear 
vour  to  find  them,  m  other  parts  op  your  lett^. 

Your  lordship's  words,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
page,  run  thus :  *^  I  can  easily  bear  the  putting  of  phi- 
^^  losophical  notions  into  a  modem  and  fashionable 
*♦  dress.*'    . 

<<  Let  men  express  thrir  minds  by  ideas,  if  they 
^<  {^ease ;  and  take  pleasure  in  sorting,  and  comparing, 
<^  and  connecting  of  them,  I  am  not  fbrward  to  con<f 
^  demn  them :  for  every  age  must  have  its  new  modes  i 
f^  and  it  is  very  wdl,  if  truth  and  reason  be  received  in 
**  any  garb.  I  was  therefore  far  enough  from  condemn* 
*^  ing  your  way  of  ideas,  till  I  found  it  made  the  only 
^^  ground  of  certaioty,  and  made  use  of  ta  overthrow 
**  the  mysteries  of  our  iaith,  as  I  told  you  in  the  be- 
•♦  ginning.** 

These  words,  leading  to  your  lordship's  accusation, 
I  thought  the  likeliest  to  ^ow  me  what  it  was  in  my 
book,  that  your  lordship  now  declared  against,  as  what 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  you 
have  defended ;  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  those 
two  particulars,  viz.  the  making  so  mm^  use  of  the 
word  ideas ;  and  my  placing,  as  I  do,  certainty  in  ideas, 
i.e.  in  the  things  signified  by  them.  And  these  two 
seem  here  to  be  the  particulars  which  your  lordship 
comprdiends  under  my  way  by  ideas.  But  that  I  might 
not  be  led  into  mistake  by  this  passage,  which  seemed 
a  little  more  obscure  aud  doufatfol  to  me,  than  I  could 
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have  wished ;  I  consulted  those  other  places,  wheiein 
your  lordship  seemed  to  express,  what  it  was  that  your 
lordship  now  accused  in  my  book,  in  reference  to  the 
unitarian  controversy ;  and  which  your  lordship  ap- 
prel^ends  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that 
article. 

Your  lordship,  in  the  close  of  the  words  above  quoted 
out  of  your  answer,  tells  me  :  "  you  were  far  enough 
from  condemning  my  way  of  ideas,  till  your  lordship 
found  it  made  the  only  ground  of  certainty,  and  made 
use  of  to  overthrow  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  as  you 
''  told  me  in  the  beginning." 

My  lord,  the  way  of  ideas  which  your  lordship  op- 
posed at  first,  was  the  way  of  certainty  only  by  clear  and 
distinct  ideas ;  as  appears  by  your  words  above  quoted : 
but  that,  your  lordship  now  knows,  was  not  my  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas,  and  therefore  that,  and  all  the  use 
can  be  made  of  it  to  overthrow  the  mysteries  of  our 
faith,  be  that  as  it  will^  cannot  any  more  be  charged  on 
my  book,  but  is  quite  out  of  doors :  and  therefore  what 
you  said  in  the  beginning,  gave  me  no  light  into  what 
was  your  lordship's  present  accusation. 

But  a  little  farther  on  I  found  these  words :  *'  when 
new  terms  are  made  use  of,  by  ill  men,  to  promote 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the  mys- 
*^  teries  of  our  faith,  we  have  then  reason  to  inquire  into 
**  them,  and  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency 
**  of  them.  And  this  was  the  true  and  only  reason  of 
"  my  looking  into  this  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  be- 
*'  cause  I  found  it  applied  to  such  purposes/* 

Here,  my  lord,  your  lordship  seems  to  lay  your  accu- 
sation wholly  against  new  terms  and  their  tendency. 
And  in  another  place  your  lordship  has  these  words : 
*\  The  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas 
''  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  strange  things 
"  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  and  yet  theseT 
**  idea»,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  f 
"  things,  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning,  j 
**  You  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human 
"  Understanding]  say  in  that  chapter,  about  the  exist- 
^*  ence  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express 
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<<  ijrounself)  in  thi$  most  usual  and  iktniliar  Wdy,  bjr  cdtti- 
«'  mon  Words  atid  exjM*essions.  I  would  you  had  d^ne 
"SO  quite  tht^ough  youl*  book  I  for  then  you  had  u^ver 
"  ^reti  that  bccasidn  to  the  enemies  df  our  Mth  t6 
«  take  up  your  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual  battery 
"  (as  they  imagined)  against  the  mysteries  of  the  chris- 
"  tidti  faith*  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  th6  satisfac- 
>*  tion  of  your  ideas  long  enough,  before  I  had  taken 
^*  notice  of  them^  unless  I  had  found  them  employed 
**  about  doing  mischief/* 

By  whidh  places  it  is  plain,  that  that  which  your  lord- 
ship apprehends  in  my  book,  "  may  be  of  dahgeroUs 
*'  consequence  to  the  article  which  ydur  lordship  has 
**  endfeAvoured  to  defend,''  is  my  introducing  new 
terms;  And  th^t  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is 
thit  of  ideas.  And  the  reason  your  lordship  gives,  in 
every  of  these  places,  why  your  lordship  has  such  an  ap- 
prehension of  ideas,  as  "  that  they  may  be  of  dangerous 
"  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lord- 
"  ship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is^  because  they  have 
"  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  And  I  might  (your 
lordship  says)  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  df  ftiy 
ideas  long  endugh,  before  you  had  taken  notice  of 
"  them,  unless  your  lordship  had  fbund  tliem  employed 
*•  Iii  doing  mischief."  Which^  at  lastj  as  I  humbly 
conceive^  Amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  hiore,  viz. 
that  ydiir  lordship  fe&rs  ideas,  i.  e*  the  term  ideasj  may, 
some  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  what  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend, because  they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing 
against  it*  For  I  am  sure  your  lordship  does  not  mean, 
that  you  apprehend  the  things,  signified  by  ideas,  ••  may 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  df  faith 
youi*  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,"  because  they 
have  been  rftade  use  of  against  it :  for  (besides  that  your 
lordship  mentions  terms)  that  would  be  to  ekpect  that 
those  who  oppose  that  article,  should  oppose  it  without 
any  thoughts  ;  Q^  the  thing  signified  by  ideas,  is 
nothing  but  thelmmediate  objects  of  our  minds  in 
thinking :  so  that  Unless  any  one  can  oppose  the  article 
jQ\xt  lordship  defends,  without  thinking  on  somethings 
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life  must  use  the  things  signified  by  ideas :  for  he  that 
thinks,  tnust  hare  some  immediate  object  of  his  mind 
in  thinking,  i.  e.  must  have  ideas. 
^But  whether  it  be  the  name  or  the  thing,  ideas  in 
sound,  or  ideas  in  signification,  that  your  lordship  ap- 
prehends may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend, 
it  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  say  a  new  way  of  reasoning 
(for  that  belongs  to  me)  but  were  it  not  your  lordship's, 
I  should  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning, 
to  write  against  a  book,  wherein  your  lordship  acknow- 
ledges they  are  not  used  to  bad  purposes,  nor  employed 
to  do  mischief:  only  because  that  you  find  that  ideas 
are,  by  those  who  oppose  your  lordship,  employed  to 
do  mischief;  and  so  apprehend  they  may  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  the  article  your  lordship  has  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  ofA  For  whether  ideas  as  terms,  or 
ideas  as  the  immediate'^jects  of  the  mind  signified  by 
those  terms,  may  be,  in  your  lordship's  apprehension, 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article ;  I  do  not  see 
how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the  notion  of  ideas, 
as  stated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposers 
from  employing  them  in  doing  mischief,  as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lord- 
ship apprehends  these  "  new  terms,  these  ideas,  with 
**  which  the  world   hath,    of  late,   been  so  strangely 

amused  (though  at  last  they  come  to  be  only  common 

notions  of  things,  as  your  lordship  owns)  may  be  of 

dangerous  consequence  to  that  article.*' 

My  lord,  if  any  in  their  answer  to  your  lordship's 
sermons,  and  in  their  other  pamphlets,  wherein  your 
lordship  complains  they  have  talked  so  much  of  ideas, 
have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term ; 
it  is  not  strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  with 
that  sound  :  but  how  natural  soever  it  be  to  our  weak 
constitutions  to  be  offended  with  any  sound,  wherewith 
an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ;  yet, 
my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of 
the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can 
be  overturned,  or  so  much  as  shaken  with  a  breath, 
formed  into  any  sound  or  term  whatsoever. 
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Names  are  but  the  •  arbitrary  mark^  of  conceptions ; 
and  so  they  be  sufficiently  appropriated  to  them  m  their 
use,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of  them  have  in 
particular,  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pronun- 
ciation, and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound :  and  what 
particular  antipathies  there  may  be  in  men,  to  some  of 
them  upon  that  account,  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This 
I  am  sure,  no  term  whatsoever  in  itself  bears,  one  more 
than  another,  any  opposition  to  truth  of  any  kind ;  they 
are  only  propositions  that  do,  or  can  oppose  the  truth  of 
any  article  or  doctrine :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged 
from  being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be 
brought  into  a  proposition,  wherein  the  most  sacred  and 
most  evident  truths  may  be  opposed ;  but  that  is  not  a 
fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  it.  And  therefore 
I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship 
hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  be- 
stowed so  much  pains  upon  my  book,  because  the  word 
idea  is  so  much  used  there.  For  though  upon  my  saying, 
in  my  chapter  about  the  existence  of  God,  "  that  I 
**  scarce  used  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter ;  your 
♦*  lordship  wishes,  that  I  had  done  so  quite  through  my 
**  book ; ''  yet  I  must  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  com- 
pliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  wished,  that  my 
book  had  been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not 
used  to  that  and  the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship 
has  such  an  apprehension  of  the  word  idea ;  or  that  there 
is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the  word 
notion  (with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to 
agree  in  signification)  that  your  lordship  would  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  spend  any  part  of  your  valuable  time 
and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea 
so  often  in  it :  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship  to 
write  only  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to 
your  lordship,  it  is  a  great  condescension  in  your  lord- 
ship to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  such  a  share  in 
what  your  'lordship  has  writ  against  my  book,  as  some 
expressions  would  persuade  one ;  and  I  would,  fof  the 
satisfaction  of  your  lordship,  change  the  term  of  idea  for 
ft  better,  if  your  lordship,  or  any  one,  could  help  metp 
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it.  For,  that  notion  will  not  so  well  stand  for  every 
immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  does, 
I  have  (as  I  guess)  somewhere  given  a  reason  in  my 
book ;  by  showing  that  the  term  notion  is  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a  certain  sort  of  those  objects, 
which  1  called  mixed  modes ;  and,  I  think,  it  would  not 
sound  altogether  so  well,  to  say  the  notion  of  red,  and 
the  notion  of  a  horse ;  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea 
of  a  horse.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not ; 
for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  nor  antipathy  to,  any  parti- 
cular articulate  sounds  :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  spell 
or  fascination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  the  better  or  worse,  because  ill  men  have 
made  use  of  it,  or  because  it  has  been  made  use  of  to  bad 
purposes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  condemn,  or  lay  it 
by,  we  must  lay  by  the  terms  of  scripture,  reason,  per- 
ception, distinct,  clear,  &c.  nay,  the  name  of  God  him- 
self will  not  escape :  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  these, 
or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced,  which  has  not 
been  made  use  of  by  such  men,  and  to  such  purposes. 
And  therefore,  **  if  the  unitarians,  in  their  late  pam- 
**  phlets,  have  talked  very  much  of,  and  strangely 
•*  amused  the  world  with  ideas ;  "  I  cannot  believe  your 
lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worse,  or  the 
more  dangerous,  because  they  use  it;  anymore  than, 
for  their  use  of  them,  you  will  think  reason  or  scripture 
terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  lord- 
ship says,  that  "  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  my  ideas  long  enough,  before  your  lordship  had 
taken  notice  of  them,  unless  you  had  found  them  em- 
ployed in  doing  mischief;"  will,  I  presume,  when 
your  loixlship  has  considered  again  of  this  matter,  pre- 
vail with  your  lordship  to  let  me  enjoy  still  the  satisfac- 
tion I  take  in  my  ideas,  i.  e.  as  much  satisfaction  as  I 
can  take  in  so  small  a  matter,  as  is  the  using  of  a  proper 
term,  notwithstanding  it  should  be  employed  by  others 
in  doing  mischief. 

For,  my  lord,  if  I  should  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my 
book,  and  substitute  the  word  notion  every  where  in  the 
room  of  it ;  and  every  body  else  do  so  too  (though  your 
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lordship  does  not,  I  suppose,  suspect  that  I  hav^  the 
vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my 
book  would,  it  seems,  be  the  more  to  your  lordship's 
liking :  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  one  jot  abate 
the  mischief  your  lordship  complains  of.  For  the  uni- 
tarians might  as  n^uch  employ  notions,  as  they  do  now 
ideas,  to  do  mischief:  unless  they  are  such  fools  as  to 
think  they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  word  idea ;  and 
that  the  force  of  what  they  say  lies  in  the  sound,  and 
not  in  the  signification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  sqre  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  christian , 
religion  can  be  no  more  battered  by  one  wqrd  than  aA- 
other ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  or  endangered,  by 
any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself, 
that  your  lordship  is  satisfied  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
word  ideas,  because  you  say  you  should  not  have  taken 
any  notice  of  my  ideas,  "  if  the  enemies  of  our  faith  had 
"  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual 
"  battery  against  the  mysteries  of  the  christian  faith." 
In  which  place,  by  new  way  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think* 
can  be  construed  to  be  meant,  but  my  expressing  myself 
by  that  of  ideas ;  and  not  by  other  more  common  word?, 
and  of  ancienter  standing  in  the  English  langus^e. 

My  new  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  by  ideas,  which 
often  occurs  in  your  lordship's  letter,  is,  I  confess,  a 
very  large  and  doubtful  expression  :  and  may,  in  the  full 

ifatitude,  comprehend  my  whole  Essay :  because  treating 
in  it  of  the  understanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  thinking,  withput  consi- 
dering the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
which  I  call  ideas :  and  therefore  in  treating  of  the  un- 
derstanding, I  guess  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in 
considering  what  these  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking, 
are ;  whence  they  come ;  what  use  the  mind  makes  pf 
them,  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking;  and  what  are  the 
outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  to  others,  ov 
cords  them  for  its  own  use.  And  this,  in  short,  is 
my  way  by  ideas,  that  which  your  lordship  calls  ray 
new  ways  by  id^as :  which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it  ist 
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but  a  aew  history  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  diipk  it  wiU 
not  he  doubted,  that  men  always  perfonned  the  actions 
of  thinking,  reasoning,  helieving;  and  knpwing,  just 
after  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now :  though  whe« 
ther  the  same  acequnt  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the 
'way  how  they  performed  these  actions,  co*  wherein  they 
consisted,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as  ypur 
lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  that  gentle  repri* 
mand  of  your  lordship*s^  for  ^^  thinking  my  way  of  ideas 
^^  pewj  for  want  of  looking  into  other  men's  thoughtfij 
'^  which  appear  in  their  books/' 

Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  instructions  in  the  case,  and  as  a  warning  to  others, 
who  will  be  so  bold  adventurers  as  to  ^pin  any  thing 
barely  put  of  their  own  thought^,  I  shall  set  dowq  at 
large :  apd  they  run  thus ;  *•  whether  you  took  this  way 
*'  of  ideas  from  the  modem  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  but  \  intended  no  rejection 
upon  you  in  it  {for  that  you  mean  by  niy  commiend-i 
**  ing  you  as  a  schdar  of  so  great  a  master)  I  never 
*'  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  \xi^ 
"  ventions :  and  I  do  believe  you,  when  you  say,  thai 
you  wrote  from  your  own  thoughtSi  and  the  ideas 
you  had  there*  But  many  things  may  seem  n^w  tq 
•^  one,  who  converges  only  with  his  own  thoughtsi,  which 
•*  really  are  not  so ;  as  he  may  find,  when  he  looks  intp 
the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in  theiir 
books,  And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  just  esteem 
for  the  invention  of  such,  who  can  spin  voliimes 
barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts ;  yet  1  am  apt  to 
think  they  would  oblige  the  world  more,  if,  after 
they  have  thought  so  much  of  themselves,  they  would 
eitamfne  what  thoughts  othera  have  had  before  them» 
concerning  the  same  things :  that  so  those  may  not 
be  thought  their  own  inventions,  which  are  common 
to  themselves  and  others.  If  a  man  should  try  all 
the  magnetical  experiments  himself,  and  publish 
'^th^m  as  his  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  himself  to 
b^  the  inventor  of  them :  but  he  that  examines  and 
compares  with  them  what  Gilbert  and  others  have 
^*  dene  before  him»  will  not  dimini^  the  praise  of  his 
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"  diligence,  but  may  wish  he  had  compared  his  thoughts 
**  with  other  men's ;  by  which  the  world  would  receive 

greater  advantage,   although  he  lost  the  honour  of 

being  an  original." 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lord- 
ship, "  that  many  things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  con- 
**  verses  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are 
**  not  so :  '*  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  your 
lordship,  that  if,  in  the  spinning  them  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the 
inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as  justly  be  thought 
his  own  invention,  as  any  one*s ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the 
inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  be- 
fore him :  the  distinction  of  invention,  or  not  invention, 
lying  not  in  thinking  first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing 
or  not  borrowing  your  thoughts  from  another :  and  he 
to  whom  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they 
seem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  an- 
other. So  he  truly  invented  printing  in  Europe,  who, 
without  any  communication  with  the  Chinese,  spun  it 
•  out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever  so  true, 
that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  print- 
ing in  the  very  same  way,  among  them,  many  ages  be- 
fore him.  So  that  he  that  spins  any  thing  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  that  seems  new  to  him,  cannot  cease  to  think 
it  his  own  invention,  should  he  examine  ever  so  far  what 
thoughts  others  have  had  before  him,  conceniing  the 
same  thing ;  and  should  find,  by  examining,  that  they 
had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world, 
or  weighty  cause  of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books, 
I  confess  I  do  not  see.  The  great  end  to  me,  in  con- 
versing with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much 
concerned  whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine, 
or  their  spinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  helps 
me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect  the  honour  of  an  ori- 
ginal, may  be  seen  in  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if 
any  where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likeliest  to  have 
shown  itself,  had  I  been  so  over-run  with  it,  as  to  need 
a  cure.    It  is  where  I  speak  of  certainty,  in  these  fol- 
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lowing  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship  in  an- 
other place :  "  I  think  1  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  H 
"certainty,  real  certainty,  consists;   which,  whatever 
*•  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me  heretofore  one 
"  of  those  desiderata,  which  I  found  great  want  of.** 

Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  seemed  to  me,  and 
the  more  so  because  possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it 
in  the  I)ooks  of  others ;  yet  I  spoke  of  it  as  new,  only 
to  myself;  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  what  either  by  invention  or  reading  was  theirs  be- 
fore; without  assuming  to  myself  any  other  honour, 
but  that  of  my  own  ignorance  till  that  time,  if  others 
before  had  shown  wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my 
lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occasion  been  forward  to  assume 
to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  be^n . 
pretty  safe  in  it ;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship 
for  my  guarantee  and  vindicator  in  that  point,  who  are 
pleased  to  call  it  new  ;  and,  as  such,  to  write  against  it. 
And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  respect  my  book  has  had 
very  unlucky  stars,  since  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  your  lordship,  with  many  things  in  it,  for 
their  novelty ;  as  "  new  way  of  reasoning ;  new  hypo- 
**  thesis  about  reason ;  new  sort  of  certainty :  new 
"  terms ;  new  way  of  ideas ;  new  method  of  certainty,*' 
&c.  and  yet  in  other  places  your  lordship  seems  to 
think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for 
saying  but  what  others  have  said  before.  As  where  I 
say,  "  in  the  different  make  of  men's  tempers  and 
"  application  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments  pre- 
"  vail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  for  the  con- 
*^  firmation  of  the  same  truth :  '*  your  lordship  asks, 
*^  what  is  this  different  from  what  all  men  of  und^r- 
"  standing  have  said  ?  **  Again,  I  take  it  your  lordship 
meant  not  these  words  for  a»  commendation  of  my 
book,  where  you  say ;  **  but  if  no  more  be  meant  by 
**  the  simple  ideas  that  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  **  but  that  our  notions  of  things  come  in, 
either  from  our  senses,  or  the  exercise  of  our  minds : 
as  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  discovery,  so 


your  lordship  is  far  enough  from  opposing  th^t,  wherein 
you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  ag^in*  ^^  hwt  what  need  all  this  grei^t?  noise 
*^  about  ideas  aqd  certainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by 
**  ideas ;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our 
f^  ide^s  op\y  represent  to  us  such  things^  from  whence 
^[  wc  bring  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  things  ?  *" 

And  *^  the  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with 
^^  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  th^t  strange 
**  tilings  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  yet  these 
*^  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  qommon  notions  of 
^*  thing^s  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reason- 
<^  ipg/'    And  to  the  like  purpose  in  other  places. 

Whether  therefore  at  last  your  lordship  will  resolve, 
\\iQt  it  is  new  or  pq,  or  more  fauUy  by  its  being  new, 
must  be  left  to  your  lordship.  This  I  find  by  it,  that 
my  b<K^  cannot  avpid  being  condemned  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it 
If  there  be  readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts ;  or,  on 
the  other  side,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  bqt  what 
qan  be  justified  by  received  authorities  in  print;  I  must 
desire  them  to  make  themselves  amends  in  that  part 
which  they  like,  for  the  displeasure  they  receive  in  the 
other :  but  if  many  should  be  so  exact  as  to  f|nd  fault 
with  both,  truly  I  know  not  well  what  to  s^y  to  them. 
The  case  is  a  plain  case,  the  book  is  all  over  naught, 
and  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either  for 
its  antiquity  or  novelty,  to  be  condemned  ;  find  so  there 
is  a  short  end  of  iU  From  your  lord^ip  indeed  in  par^ 
ticular,  I  can  hope  for  something  better ;  for  your  lord-> 
ship  thinks  the  general  design  of  it  is  so  good,  that  that, 
I  flatter  myself,  would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  pre^ 
serve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way  your  lordship  thinks  I  should  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  having  it  thought  my  invention, 
when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others ;  it  unluckily 
so  fell  out,  in  the  sutuect  of  my  Essay  of  Human  Un- 
derstanding, that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of 
other  men  to  inform  myself.  For  my  design  being,  ^ 
well  M I  eould,  to  copy  nature,  and  to  givQ  an  recount 
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of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  tbinkipg,  I  eouU- 
look  into  nobody's  understapding  but  my  own,  to  $ee 
how  it  wrought;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's 
minds  to  view  their  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what 
steps  and  motions  they  took»  and  by  what  gradations 
they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves  with 
truth,  and  their  advance  to  knowledge.  What  we  find 
of  their  thoughts  in  books,  is  but  the  result  of  this^ 
and  not  the  progress  and  working  of  their  minds,  in 
coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they  a^t  down- 
and  published. 

All  therefore  that  I  can  say  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is  * 
a  copy  of  my  own  mind,  in  its  several  ways  of  opera* 
tion.  And  all  that  I  can  say  for  the  publishing  of  it^ 
is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made^  and 
operate  alike  in  most  men ;  and  that  some  that  I  showed 
it  to  before  I  published  it,  liked  it  so  well  that  I  was 
confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And  therefore  if  it  should 
happen,  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  that  some  men 
should  have  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning,  or  arriving  at 
certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those  that  I 
find  my  mind  to  use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of 
what  use  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can  only  make, 
it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds 
work,  reason,  and  know.  In  the  same  low  way  that 
mine  does,  that  those  men  of  a  more  happy  genius 
would  show  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights;  and 
particularly  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer 
way  to  certainty,  than  by  ideas,  and  the  observing  their 
agreement  or  disagreement* 

In  the  mean  time^  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  if  I  had* 
been  guilty  of  affecting  to  be  thought  an  original,  a 
correction  could  not  have  come  from  any  body  so  disiu^ 
terested  in  the  case,  as  your  lordship ;  since  your  lord-*- 
ship  so  much  declines  being  thought  an  original,  for 
writing  in  a  way  wherein  it  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking 
that  you  are  the  first,  till  some  other  can  be  produced 
that  writ  so  before  you. 

But  to  return  to  your  lordship's  present  charge  against 
m  book :  in  your  lordship**  answort  I  &i^  thesa 
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words :  "  in  an  age,  wherein  the  mysteries  of  faith  are 
"  so  much  exposed,  by  the  promoters  of  scepticism 
"  and  infidelity ;  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  conse- 
"  quence,  to  start  such  new  methods  of  certainty,  as 
"  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than 
L  "  before." 

By  which  passage,  and  some  expressions  that  seem  to 
look  that  way,  in  the  places  above-quoted,  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  another  particular  in  my  book,  which 
your  lordship  suspects  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  placing  of  certainty  as  I 
do,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas. 

Though  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  term,  new  or  old, 
idea  or  not  idea,  can  have  any  opposition  or  danger  in 
it,  to  any  aii;icle  of  faith,  or  any  truth  whatsoever ;  yet 
I  easily  grant,  that  propositions  are  capable  of  being 
opposite  to  propositions,  and  may  be  such  as,  if 
granted,  may  overthrow  articles  of  faith,  or  any  other 
truth  they  are  opposite  to.  But  your  lordship  not 
having,  as  I  remember,  shown,  or  gone  about  to  show, 
how  this  proposition,  viz,  that  certainty  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas,  is  opposite  or  inconsistent  with  that  article  of 
faith  whicli  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend : 
it  is  plain,  it  is  but  your  lordship's  fear,  that  it  may 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  it ;  which,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconsistent 
with  that  article. 

Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship,  or  any 
one  else,  for  being  concerned  for  any  article  of  the 
christian  faith  :  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may,  and  as 
we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger, 
where  no  danger  is ;  are  we  therefore  to  give  up  and 
condemn  any  proposition,  because  any  one,  though  of 
the  first  rank  and  magnitude,  fears  it  may  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  without  say- 
ing that  it  is  so  ?  If  such  fears  be  the  measures  whereby 
to  judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  affirming  that  there 
are  antipodes  would  be  stiU  aheresy ;  and  the  doctrine 
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of  the  motion  of  the  earth  mu&t  be  rejected,  as  over- 
throwing the  truth  of  the  scripture ;  for  of  that  dan- 
gerous consequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by 
many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  con- 
cern for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  those  great 
apprehensions  of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  might 
be,  it  is  now  universally  received  by  learned  men,  as  an 
undoubted  truth ;  and  writ  for  by  some,  whose  belief  of 
the  scriptures  is  not  ^t  all  questioned ;  and  particularly, 
very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
great  strength  of  reason,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious 
New  Theory  of  the  earth. 

The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it 
may  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article 
of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend, 
though  it  occurs  in  many  more  places  than  one,  is  only 
this,  viz.  that  it  is  made  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mis- 
chief, i.  e.  to  oppose  that  article  of  faith,  which  your 
lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  But,  my  lord,  if 
it  be  a  reason  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  because  it  is, 
or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose ;  I  know  not  what 
will  be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept.  Arms,  which 
were  made  for  our  defence,  are  sometimes  made  use  of 
to  do  mischief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by  his 
sword  and  pistols,  or  thinks  them  of  such  dangerous 
consequence  as  to  be  neglected,  or  thrown  away,  be- 
cause robbers  and  the  woi^st  of  men  sometimes  make 
use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's  lives  or  goods. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  they  were  designed,  and  will 
serve  to  preserve  them.  And  who  knows  but  this  may 
be  the  present  case  ?  If  your  lordship  thinks  that  placing 
of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas  be  to  be  rejected  as  false,  because 
you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  that  article  of  faith;  on  the  other  side,  perhaps 
others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  against  errour, 
and  so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received  and 
adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up 
my  own,  or  any  on^'s  judgment  against  your  lordship*^; 
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but  I  have  said  this  only  to  show,  while  the  argument 
lies  fof  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  barely 
itl  ah  imagination,  that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to 
the  supporting  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth  ; 
it  will  be  impossible,  that  way,  to  determine  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  proposition.  Fof  imagina- 
tion will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  the  stronger 
probably  will  be  against  your  lordship ;  the  strongest 
imaginations  being  usually  in  the  weakest  heads.  The 
only  way,  in  this  case,  to  put  it  past  doubt,  is  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions ;  and  then  it 
will  be  seen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other ;  the  true 
the  false  one. 

Your  lordship  says  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of 
tertainty.  I  will  not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  de- 
serving a  second  reproof  from  your  lordship,  for  being 
too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being 
art  original.  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and 
will  excuse  me  from  being  thought  impertinent,  if  I 
ask  your  lordship ^hether  there  be  any  other  or  older 
method  of  certainty?  and  what  it  is ?^ For  if  there  be 
no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always 
the  method  of  certainty,  and  so  mine  is  no  new  one ; 
or  else  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  new  one,  after 
having  been  so  long  in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a  thing, 
as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am 
sure  your  lordship  cannot  but  know  it ;  your  con- 
demning mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough  insight 
into  antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  every  body  that  you 
do.  And  therefore  to  set  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of 
that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and 
thei*eby  prevent  the  dangerous  consequence  there  is  in 
my  having  unseasonably  started  it,  will  not,  I  humbly 
conceive,  misbecome  your  lordship's  care  of  that  article 
you  have  endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  good-will  you 
bear  to  truth  in  general.  For  I  will  be  answerable  for 
myself,  that  I  shall ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all 
others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  cer*- 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  if  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  show 
that  It  lies  in  any  thing  else. 
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But  trutyi  and  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  inVe^tlDft 
of  what  has  been  as  old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  World, 
I  must  own^  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your  lordship  it; 
pleaded  to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certaititj^. 
Knowledge,  ever  since  there  has  been  any  in  the  world, 
has  consisted  in  one  particular  action  of  the  mind ;  and 
so,  I  Conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it : 
and  to  start  new  methods  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
(for  they  are  to  me  the  same  thing)  i.  ^.  to  find  out 
end  propose  new  methods  of  attaming  knowledge, 
either  with  tnore  ease  and  quickness,  Or  In  things  yet 
unknown,  id  what  I  think  nobody  could  blatne :  but 
this  is  not  that  Which  your  lordship  here  mean^  by  neW 
methods  of  certainty,  ^our  lordship,  I  think,  means 
by  it  the  placing  of  certainty  in  something,  whereiA 
either  it  does  hot  consist,  or  else  wherein  it  was  not 
placed  before  now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method 
of  certaint  A  Als  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know 
whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordship  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  tell  me^  wherein  it  was  placed  before : 
which  your  lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignorant 
of,  when  I  writ  my  bodk,  and  so  am  stilL  But  if 
starting  of  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  Of 
certainty  in  something  wherein  it  does  not  consist; 
whether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  must  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds  that  they 
aj'e  conscious  to  themselves  of  performing,  as  willing, 
fiSle^Sgi^Jn  wiiich  they  have  so  partiquliu* 

a  sense  of,  that  they  can  distinguish  them  one  firom  feh-^ 
other ;  orelse  Ihey  coiild  not  say  when  they  Willed,  Wheft 
they  believed,  and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But 
though  these  actions  were  different  enough  from  on^ 
another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  those  who  spoke  ctf 
them  \  yet^ttpbody,  that  I  had  met  with,  had>  in  their 
writings,  parttciflattf"'  ggt  down  whereui  Jthe^act  of 
knowing  precisely  consisted. 

"^  b  this  MlecGoHnipmrthe  actions  of  my  own  mind, 
the  subject  of  my  Essay  concerning  Human  Under^- 
standing  naturally  led  me ;  wherein,  if  I  have  done  anj- 
thing  ne^i  it  has  been  X^  describe  to  o^he^  Iniofej^a^ 
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ticularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their 
minds  do.  when  they  Derrorm  thai  action  which  they 
call  knowing :  and  if,  upon  examination,  they  observe 

ITiave'^given  a  true  account  of  that  action  of  their 
minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it ;  J  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  dispute  against  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves. 
And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right,  and  exactly  what 
they  find  and  feel  in  themselves,  when  their  minds  per- 
form the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  all 
in  vain  ;  men  will  not  be  persuaded  against  their  senses! 
Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds ; 
and  if,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what 
I. have  said  it  is,  my  groundless  conceit  will  not  be 
hearkened  to,  but  exploded  by  every  body,  and  die  of 
itself;  and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  world.  So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out,  or 
start  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to  have  them  re- 
ceived, if  any  one  places  it  in  any  thing  but  in  that 
wherein  it  really  consists :  much  less  can  any  one  be  in 
danger  to  be  misled  into  errour,  by  any  such  new,  and 
to  every  one  visibly  senseless  project.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  one  could  start  a*  new  method  of  seeing, 
and  persuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  see  what 
they  do  see  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any  one  can  cast 
such  a  mist  over  their  eyes  that  they  should  not  know 
when  they  see,  and  so  be  led  out  of  their  way  by  it  ? 

C£^nowledge,  I  find,  in  myself;  and,  I  conceive,  in 
others ;  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  J  call  ideas  :  but  whether  it  does  so  in 
others  or  no,  must  be  determined  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, reflecting  upon  the  action  of  their  mind  in  know- 
ing ;  fbr  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they  them- 
selve^  But  whether  they  will  call  those  immediate  - 
objects,  of  their  mind  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  per- 
fectly in  their  own  choice.  If  they  dislike  that  name, 
they  jpay  rail,  them  notions  or  cpnceptions,  or^how  they 
jJease;  it  mattei's  pot,  if  they  use  them  so  as  to  avoid 
obscurity  and  confusion.  ILiiiejtate 
tEe  isaMe  and  a  known  sense,  every  one  has  the  liberty 
to  please  himself  in  his  terms ;  tfterif  lies  neither  truth* 
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n&f  errour,  nor  science,  in  that  j  though  tho0e  that  take 
them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  thev  arei  bare  arm- 

II"      I     I   I  iiii  II  III- r  I   "i^J      T" — "*i^_^-___^^,,.^,.— .i-'<iwi»'^''»«ii'«J  "  "*  '  '"    if"  I    '         T   I    •    I  Jf ....     i»iM     I  mil         ,^.^  -j^mi  "^ 

trafy  signs  of  our  ideas^  make  a  great  deal  of  ado  often 

^      "^      '^  ^11*     '•••—        ^"—^"-iiMrt— ir»  i>,n,  i,„«iini.  _jiiii  ^11 II  .11,  J  iffPi  11     ■-- •'■'■~— ■'~  ■>-    ■'■■  ,  ,,,  — ^ 

about  them^  as  if  some  great  pa^tttgy  Ipy-"'  ♦hp  iisp  .of 
this  or  that  ^pt^nd.  All  that  I  know  or  can  imagine  of 
difference  about  them,  is^  that  those  words  are  always 
bggt^  yhftSfi  fiignifiratinms  are  ly^tJknoyn  inJ^Le  Jlfiosa 

My  lordj  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  find  fault 
with  my  use  of  the  new  term^  ideas^  without  tdling 
me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind 
in  thinking.  Your  lordship  has  also  been  pleased  to 
find  fault  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without 
doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is 
only  aliout  my  definition  of  knowledge^  that  aii  this 
stir,  concernmg  ceftSiStyris  iffaJe.  For  with  ine^,  1S 
know  and  be  ceriairi,  is  the  siaine  tAing ;  What  T^'oW^, 
tMiTam  certain  J)!;  and  wnat  ITani  certain  pf,^  that  I, 
know.  wHat  reaches  to  kpqwl^dg!?*  X  think  may  be 
calieA  certainty :  and  what  comes  short  of  certainty.  I 
thinkjMnnot_^,,iQaU!e4  knowjg^^  as  your  lordship 
could  not  but  observe  m  §  18.  of  ch.  iv.  of  my  fi)urth 
book^  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  begipning  of  the 
fourth  book  of  my  E&say,  stands  thus  :<<^  knowledge 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  th4  perception  of  the 
connexion  and  agreement  or  disagreement  and  re- 
pugnancy of  any  of  our  ideas.'J^  This  definition 
your .  lordship  dislikes,  and  apprehends,  "  it  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  as  to  that  article  of  christian 
faith  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend.'* For  this  there  is  a  very  easy  remedy  ;  it  is 
but  for  your  lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition  of 
knowledge  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is. 
over.  But  your  loi^ship  chooses  rather  to  have  a  con- 
troversy with  my  book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put 
me  upon  the  defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  obliged  to  your  lordship,  for  afibrding  me 
so  much  of  your  time^  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour 
of  conversing  so  much  with  one  so  far  above  me  in  all 
respects. 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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Your  lordship  says,  "  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Gonse- 
^^  quence  to  that  article  of  christian  faith,  which  you 
'^  have  endeavoured  to  defend/'  Though  the  laws  of 
disputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer  to 
sayings^  without  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  my  lord,  to 
show  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  lordship  all  satis- 
faction^  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  shall  not 
stand  still  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  showing  wherein  that  danger  lies ;  but  shall, 
on  the  other  side,  endeavour  to  show  your  lordship  that 
that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or 
wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  consequence  to  that 
article  of  faith.  The  reason  which  I  shall  offer  for  it, 
is  this ;  because  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to,  is  an  article  of  faith  :  that  which  your  lord- 
ship labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  certainty  of 
faith.  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty 
of  faith,  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  cau  it  so.  nas 
nothin^j  10  do  with  the  certainty  oi  knowledge.  And 
to  talk  of  the  certauity  of  faith,  seems  all  one  to  me> 
as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  4)elieving ;  a  way  of 
speaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will,  '^  start  what  new 
''methods  of  certainty  you  please,  that  are  apt  to 
*'  leave  men*s  minds  more  doubtful  than  before ;"  place 
certainty  on  such  grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no 
.  knowledge  in  the  world ;  (for  these  are  the  arguments 
your  lordship  uses  against  my  definition  of  knowledge) 
this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  least  concerns  the  as- 
surance of  faith;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  neither 
stands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  rounds  of  its  own ; 
nor  canoe  removed  from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of 
knowled£:e.  Their  grounds  are  so  far  from  beinff  the 
same,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is 
brought  to  certaintvvfaith  is  destroyed :  it  is  know- 
ledge  then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

With  what  assurance  soever  of  belieyjng,  I  assent  to 
fioiartMeoJ faM^^^J^b3iJ[j^kst\j,ysj^u^ my  aU 
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upon  it.  it  is  still  but  believing^  Bring  it  to  certainty, 
apg  it  ceases  to  be  faith.  I  believe,  that  Jesus  Chnst 
was  crucified^  dead  an  J  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven  ;  let  now  such 
methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty  be  started,  as  leave 
men's  minds  more' doubtful  than  before:  let  the  grounds 
of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what  any  one  pleases,  it 
touches  not  my  faith :  the  foundation  of  that  stands  as 
sure  as  before^  and  cannot  be  at  all  shaken  by  it :  and 
one  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  that  weakens  the 
sight,  or  casts  a  nfiist  before  the  eyes^  endangers  the 
hearing ;  as  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of 
knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  should  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  an  article  of  faith. 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  plac- 
ing certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 'or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas ;  whether  this  account  of  knowledge 
be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the  bounds  of  it 
more  than  it  should;  faith  still  stands  upon  its  own 
basis,  which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  article 
of  that  has  just  the  same  unmoved  foundation,  and  the 
very  same  credibility  that  it  had  before.  So  that,  my 
lord,  whatever  I  have  said  about  certainty,  and  how 
much  soever  I  may  be  out  in  it ;  if  I  am  mistaken,  your 
lordship  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger,  to  any 
article  of  faith,  from  thence ;  eveiy  one  of  them  stands 
upon  the  same  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of 
what  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus 
much  out  of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  which,  I 
hope,  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  how  far  it  is  from  be- 
ing dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  christian  faith  what- 
soever. 

I  find  one  thing  more  your  lordship  charges  on  me, 
in  reference  to  the  unitarian  controversy ;  and  that  is, 
where  your  lordship  says,  that  "  if  these  [i.  e.  my  no^ 
*Uions  of  nature  and  person]  hold,  your  lordship  does  j 
^*  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  \ 
"  Trinity.'^ 

My  lord,  since  I  have  a  great  opinion  that  your  lord- 
ship sees  as  far  as  any  one,  and  I  shall  be  justified  to  the 
world,  in  relying  upon  your  lordship*s  foresight  mor? 

L  % 
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than  on  any  one's ;  these  discomforting^  words  of  your 
lordship's  would  dishearten  me  so,  that  I  should  be 
ready  to  give  up  what  your  lordship  confesses  so  un- 
tenable; with  this  acknowledgment  however  to  your 
lordship,  as  its  great  defender  : 


«  ^ ,^^ 


•Si  pergama  dextra 


4t 


Defendi  possint,  etiam  h&c  defensa  fuissent." 


This  j  I  sayj  after  such  a  declaration  of  your  lordship's, 
I  should  think  out  of  a  due  value  for  your  lordship's 
great  penetration  and  judgment,  I  had  reason  to  do, 
were  it  in  any  other  cause  but  that  of  an  article  of  the 
christian  faith.  For  these,  I  am  sure>  shall  all  be  de* 
fended  and  stand  firm  to  the  world's  end :  though  we 
am  not  always  sure,  what  hand  shall  defend  them.  I 
know  as  much  may  be  expected  from  your  lordship's  in 
the  ca^,  as  any  body's ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  when 
you  have  taken  a  view  of  this  matter  again,  out  of  the 
heat  of  dispute,  you  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
articles  of  the  christian  faith,  and  of  your  own  ability  to 
defend  them,  than  to  pronounce,  that  ^4f  my  notions  of 
'^  nature  and  person  hold,  your  lordship  cannot  see  how 
**  it  is  possible  to  defend  that  article  of  the  christian 
^^  faith,  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  de« 
^*  fend."  For  it  is,  methinks,  to  put  that  article  upon 
a  very  ticklish  issue,  and  to  render  it  as  suspected  and  as 
doubtful  as  is  possible  to  men's  minds,  that  your  lord^ 
ship  should  declare  it  not  possible  to  be  defended,  if  my 
notions  of  nature  and  person  hold ;  when  all  that  I  can 
find  that  your  lordship  excepts  against,  in  my  notions  of 
nature  and  person,  is  nothing  but  this,  viz.  that  these 
are  two  sounds,  which  in  themselves  signify  nothing. 

But  before  I  come  to  examine  how  by  nature  and  per* 
son  your  lordship,  at  present  in  your  answer,  engages 
me  in  the  unitarian  controversy  ;  it  will  not  be  beside 
the  matter  to  consider^  how  by  them  your  lordship  at 
first  brought  my  book  into  it. 

In  your  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
your  lordship  says,  "  the  next  thing  to  be  cleared  in  this 
^^  dispute^  is  the  distinction  between  nature  and  person* 
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''  And  of  this  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  from 
^  sensation  or  reflection  2  and  yet  all  our  notions  of  the 
**  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  depend  upon  the  right  under- 
*^  standing  of  it.  For  we  must  talk  unintelligibly^  about 
*'  this  point,  unless  we  have  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
*^  hensions  concerning  nature  and  person*  and  the 
*^  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction :  but  these  come 
'^  not  into  our  minds  by  these  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
"  and  reflection." 

To  this  I  replied,  ^'  if  it  be  so,  the  inference,  I  should 

^*  draw  from  thence,  (if  it  were  fit  for  me  to  draw  any) 

^^  would  be  this ;    that  it  concerns  those,  who  write  on 

i  *^  that  subject,  to  have  themselves,  and  to  lay  down  to 

others,  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions,  or  notions, 
I  '^^  or  ideas  (call  them  what  you  please)  of  what  they 

mean  by  nature  and  person,  and  of  the  grounds  of 
identity  and  distinction* 

^^  This  appears  tQ  me  the  natural  conclusion  flowing 
from  your  lordship's  words ;  which  seem  here  to  sup- 
pose clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  (something  like 
**  clear  and  distinct  ideas)  necessary  for  the  avoiding  un* 
•*  intelligible  talk  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     But 
**  I  do  not  see  how  your  lordship  can,  from  the  necessity 
^*  of  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  per-* 
'^  son,  &c.  in  the  dispute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one, 
^^  who  has  perhaps  mistaken  the  way  to  dear  and  dis- 
^*  tinct  notions  concerning  nature  and  person^  &c.  as 
^^  fit  to  be  answered  among  those  who  bring  objections 
^^  against  the  Trinity  in  point  of  reason.     I  do  not  see 
^  why  an  unitarian  may  not  as  well  bring  him  in,  and 
^^  argue  against  his  Essay,  in  a  chapter  that  he  should 
"  write,  to  answer  objections  against  the  unity  of  God, 
-^  in  point  of  reason  or  revelation:  for  upon  what  ground 
"  soever  any  one  writes,  in  this  dispute  or  any  other,  it 
*^  is  not  tolerable  to  talk  unintelligibly  on  either  side^ 
^  If  by  the.  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  a  man  cannot 
come  to  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning 
^^  nature  and  person ;  if,  as  he  proposes,  from  the  sim- 
^'  pie  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  such  a[^eben« 
^  sions  (^nnot  be  got }  it  will  follow  from  tbeqce  that 
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'^  he  is  a  mistaken  philosopher :  but  it  wiU  not  follow 
*^  from  thence,  that  he  is  not  an  orthodox  christian ;  for 
•*  he  might  (as  he  did)  write  his  Essay  of  Human  Un- 
**  derstanding,  without  any  thought  of  the  controversy 
between  the  trinitarians  and  the  unitarians.  Nay,  a 
man  might  have  writ  all  that  is  in  his  book,  that 
never  heard  one  word  of  any  such  dispute^ 
**  There  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  fierce  contest 
"  about  nature  and  grace :  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
me,  if  I  must  be  brought  in  as  a  party  on  either  side, 
because  a  disputant  in  that  controversy  should  think 
^^  the  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and 
*^  grace  come  not  into  our  minds  by  these  simple  ideas 
^^  of  sensation  and  reflection.  If  this  be  so,  I  may  be 
*^  reckoned  among  the  objectors  against  all  sorts  and 
**  points  of  orthodoxy,  whenever  any  one  pleases :  I 
*^  may  be  called  to  account  as  one  heterodox,  in  the 
**  points  of  free-grace,  free-will,  predestination,  ori- 
<<  ginal  sin,  justification  by  faith,  transubstantiation,  the 
**  pope's  supremacy,  and  what  not  ?  as  well  as  in  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all  because  they  cannot 
**  be  furnished  with  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  grace, 
"  free-will,  transubstantiation,  &c.  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
^^  tion.  For  in  all  these,  as  in  other  points,  I  do  not 
see  but  there  may  be  a  complaint  made,  that  they 
have  not  always  a  right  understanding  and  clear  no- 
**  tions  of  those  things,  on  which  the  doctrine  they  dis- 
pute of  depends.  And  it  is  not  altogether  unusual 
for  men  to  talk  unintelligibly  to  themselves,  and 
**  others,  in  these  and  other  points  of  controversy,  for 
^^  want  of  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions,  or  (as  I 
*'  would  call  them,  did  not  your  lordship  dislike  it) 
'^  ideas :  for  all  which  unintelligible  talking,  I  do  not 
^*  think  myself  accountable,  though  it  should  so  fall 
'^  out,  that  my  way  by  ideas  would  not  help  them  to 
^'  what  it  seems  is  wanting,  clear  and  distinct  notions. 
^*  If  my  way  be  ineffectual  to  that  purpose,  they  may, 
^^  for  all  me,  make  use  of  any  other  more  successful ; 
"  and  leave  me  out  of  the  controversy,  as  one  useless  to 
**  either  party,  for  deciding  of  the  question. 
*^  Supposing,  as  your  lordship  says,  and  as  you  have 
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<<  undertaken  to  make  appear,  that  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person, 
and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  distinction^  should 
not  come  into  the  mind  by  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
*'  and  reflection ;  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  is  this 
"  to  the  dispute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either  side  ? 
*^  And  if,  after  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  give 
'^  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person, 
the  disputants  in  this  controversy  should  still  talk 
unintelligibly  about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person ; 
ought  your  lordship  to  be  brought  in  among  the  par- 
tisans on  the  other  side,  by  any  one  who  writ  a  Vin- 
**  dication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  good 
'^  earnest,  my  loixl,  I  do  not  see  how  the  clear  and  dis- 
'^  tinct  notions  of  nature  and  person,  not  coming  into 
*^  the  mind  by  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec* 
^^  tion,  anymore  contains  any  objection  against  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  the  dear  and  distinct 
^*  apprehensions  of  original  sin,  justification,  or  transub- 
*^  stantiation,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  the  simple 
*^  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  contains  any  objec- 
^^  tion  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  justification, 
*^  or  transubstantiation ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  terms  used  in  any  controversy  in  religion." 

All  that  your  lordship  answers  to  this  is  in  these 
words :  "  The  next  thing  I  undertook  to  show,  was, 
**  that  we  can  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  nature 
and  person^  from  sensation  or  reflection.  Here  you 
spend  many  pages  to  show,  that  this  doth  not  con- 
cern you.  Let  it  be  so.  But  it  concerns  the  matter 
I  was  upon ;  which  was  to  show,  that  we  must  have 
*^  ideas  [I  think,  my  lord,  it  should  be  clear  and  dis* 
tinct  ideas]  of  these  things,  which  we  cannot  come 
to  by  sensation  and  reflection." 
But  be  that  as  it  will ;  I  have  troubled  your  lordship 
here  with  this  large  repetition  out  of  my  former  letter, 
because  I  think  it  clearly  shows,  that  my  book  is  no 
more  concerned  in  the  controversy  about  the  Trinity, 
than  any  other  controversy  extant :  nor  any  more  oppo* 
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site  to  that  side  of  the  question  that  your  lordship  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  than  to  the  contrary  :  and  also 
because,  by  your  lordship's  answer  to  it  in  these  words, 
*^  let  it  be  so,"  I  thought  you  had  not  only  agreed  to  all 
that  I  have  said,  but  that  by  it  X  had  been  dismissed  out 
of  that  controversy. 

It  is  an  observation  I  have  somewhere  met  with, 
"  That  whoever  is  once  got  into  the  inquisition,  guilty 
**  or  not  guilty,  seldom  ever  gets  clear  out  again."  I 
think  your  lordship  is  satisfied  there  is  no  heresy  in  my 
book.  The  suspicion  it  was  brought  into,  upon  the 
account  of  placing  certainty  only  upon  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  is  found  groundless,  there  being  no  such  thing  in 
my  book ;  and  yet  it  is  not  dismissed  out  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  alleged  still,  that  **  my  notion  of  ideas^  as 
**  I  have  stated  it,  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  as 
^*  to  that  article  of  the  christian  faith,  which  your  lord- 
*^  ship  has  endeavoured  to  defend ;"  and  so  I  am  bound 
over  to  another  trial.  •*  Clear  and  distinct  apprehen- 
*^  sions  concerning  nature  and  person,  and  the  grounds 
**  of  identity  and  distinction,  so  necessary  in  the  dispute 
**  of  the  Trinity,  cannot  be  had  from  sensation  and  re- 
**  flection ; "  was  another  accusation.  To  this,  whether 
true  or  false,  I  pleaded,  that  it  makes  me  no  party  in 
this  dispute  of  the  Trinity,  more  than  in  any  dispute 
that  can  arise ;  nor  of  one  side  of  the  question  more  than 
another.  My  plea  is  allowed,  "  let  it  be  so ;"  and  yet 
nature  and  person  are  made  use  of  again,  to  hook  me 
into  the  heretical  side  of  the  dispute :  and  what  is  now 
the  charge  against  me,  in  reference  to  the  unitarian  con- 
troversy, upon  the  account  of  nature  and  person  ?  even 
this  new  one,  viz.  that  "  if  my  notions  of  nature  and 
I  ^'person  hold,  your  lordship  does  not  see  how  it  is 
J  «  possible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  How 
I  is  this  new  charge  proved  ?  even  thus,  in  these  words 
I  annexed  to  it :  "  For  if  these  terms  really  signify  no- 
"  thing  in  themselves,  but  are  only  abstract  and  com- 
plex ideas,  which  the  common  use  of  language  hath 
appropriated  to  be  the  signs  of  two  ideas ;  then  it  is 
'*  plain,  that  they  are  only  notions  of  the  mind,  as  all 
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^  abstracted  and  complex  ideas  are ;  and  so  one  nature  I 
**  and  three  persons  can  be  no  more."  «<J 

My  lord,  I  am  not  so  conceited  of  my  notions,  as  to 
think  that  they  deserve  that  your  lordship  should  dwell 
long  upon  the  consideration  of  them*  But  pardon  me, 
my  lord,  if  I  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  repre^ 
sentation  which  your  lordship  here  makes  to  yourself,  of 
my  notions  of  nature  and  person,  and  the  inference  from 
it,  were  made  a  little  in  haste :  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  your  lordship  would  not,  from  the  preceding 
words,  have  drawn  this  conclusion ;  **  and  so  one,  nature 
^*  and  three  persons  can  be  no  more ; ''  nor  charged  it 
upon  me. 

For  as  to  that  part  of  your  lordship's  representation 
of  my  notions  of  nature  and  person,  wherein  it  is  said, 
*^  if  these  t«*ms  in  themselves  signify  nothing; "  thou]|^ 
I  grant  that  to  be  my  notion  of  the  terms  nature  agji 
person«that  they  are  two  sounds  that  naturally  signify 
not  one  thmg  more  than  another,  nor  in  themselves  sig^ 
ni^5i^y  tiffinff  at  all,  but  have  the  signification  which 
they  have,  barely  by  imDosition:  yet,  in  this  my  notion 
of  them,  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  upon  more 
leisurely  thoughts  I  shall  have  your  lordship,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  mankind  that  ever  thought  of  this  matter, 
concurring  with  me.  So  that  if  your  lordship  continues 
positive  in  it,  '^  that  you  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible 
"  to  defend  the  doiDtrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  this  my  no- . 
**  tion  of  nature  and  person  hold ;  "  I,  as  far  as  my  eye- 
sight will  reach  in  the  case  (which  possibly  is  but  a  little 
way)  cannot  see,  but  it  will  be  plain  to  all  mankind, 
that  your  lordship  gives  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
since  this  notion  of  nature  and  person  that  they  are  two 
words  that  signify  By  imposition,  is  what  will  hold  in 
the  common  sense  of  all  mankind.  And  then,  my  lord, 
all  those  who  think  well  of  your  lordship's  ability  to  de- 
fend it,  and  believe  that  you  see  as  far  in  that  question 
as  any  body  (which  I  t^e  to  be  the  common  sentiment 
of  all  the  learned  world,  especially  of  those  of  our  coqn« 
try  and  church)  will  be  in  great  danger  to  have  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  evidence  of  that  article :  since,  I  imagine, 
there  is  scarce  one  of  them,  who  does  not  think  this 
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notion  will  hold,  viz.  Viat  these  terms  nature  and  person 
signify  what  they  do  signify  by  imposition,  and  not  by 
natur^ 

Though,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  that  these  two 
words,  nature  and  person,  had  thi$  particular  privilege, 
above  other  names  of  things,  that  they  did  naturally  and 
in  themselves  signify  what  they  do  signify,  and  that  they 
.  eceived  not  their  significations  from  the  arbitrary  im- 
position of  men,  I  do  not  see  how  the  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  depend  hereon ;   unless 
your  lordship  concludes,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  these  two  ar- 
ticulate sounds  should  have  natural  significations ;  and 
that  unless  they  are  used  in  those  significations,  it  were 
impossible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Which 
is  in  effect  to  say,  that  where  these  two  words  are  not  in 
use  and  in  their  natural  signification,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  cannot  be  defended.     And  if  this  be  so,  I  grant 
yoUr  lordship  had  reason  to  say,  that  if  it  hold,  that  the 
terms  nature  and  person  signify  by  imposition,   your 
lordship  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.   But  then,  my  lord,  I  beg  your 
lordship  to  consider,  whether  this  be  not  mightily  to 
prejudice  that  doctrine,  and  to  undermine  the  belief  of 
that  article  of  faith,  to  make  so.  extraordinary  a  suppo- 
sition necessary  to  the  defence  of  it;  and  of  more  danger- 
ous consequence  to  it,  than  any  thing  your  lordship  can 
imagine  deducible  from  my  book  ? 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  what  your  lordship  has, 
in  the  foregoing  passage,  set  down  as  some  of  my  notions 
of  nature  and  person,  viz.  that  these  terms  are  only  ab- 
stract or  complex  ideas  :  I  crave  leave  to  plead,  that  I 
never  said  any  such  thing ;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  1 
ever  had  said,  that  these,  or  any  other  terms,  were  ideas ; 
which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  the  sign  is  the  thing  sig« 
nij^ed.  Much  less  did  I  ever  say,  "  That  these  terms 
"  are  only  abstract  and  complex  ideas,  w  hich  the  com- 
"  mon  use  of  language  hath  appropriated  to  be  the  signs 
"  of  two  ideas."  For  to  say,  "  that  the  common  use  of 
^^  language  has  appropriated  abstract  and  complex  ideas 
*^  to  be  the  signs  of  ideas,"  seems  to  me  so  extraordinary 
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a  way  of  talking^,  that  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself  it 
would  be  of  credit  to  your  lordship^  to  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  answer  a  man,  whom  you  could  suppose 
to  vent  such  gross  jargon. 

This  therefore  containing  none  of  my  notions  of  na- 
ture and  person,  nor  indeed  any  thing  that  I  understand ; 
whether  your  lordship  rightly  deduces  from  it  tlu&  con- 
sequence, viz.  *^  and  so  one  nature  and  three^^sons  can 
«  be  no  more;"  is  what  I  neither  know  ip)r>ia  con- 
cerned to  examine.  V/  ^  "  ''   "* 

Your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  take  n^^TEssaytlf  S . . 
Human  Understanding  to  task,  in  your  Vinoicatitm  0^  4^  *' 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  because  the  doctrine  oTTT  T 
will  not  furnish  your  lordship  ^^  with  clear  and  distinct 
apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  person,  and  the^ 
grounds  of  identity  and  distinction.     For,  says  your 
^'  lordship,  we  must  talk  unintelligibly  about  this  point 
[of  the  Trinity]  unless  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehensions of  nature  and  person,"  &c. 
S'Vhether,  by  my  way  of  ideas,  one  can  have  clear  and 
inct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person,  I  shall  not 
now  dispute,  how  much  soever  I  am  of  the  mind  one 
may.     Nor  shall  I  question  the  reasonableness  of  this 
principle  your  lordship  goes  upon,   viz.  that  my  book 
is  to  be  disputed  against,  as  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  because  it  fails  to  furnish  your  lordship 
"  with  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and 
"  person,  and  the  distinction  between  them  ; "    though 
I  promised  no  such  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions,  nor 
have  treated  in  my  book  any  where  of  nature  at  all. 
But  upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  your 
lordship  yourself,  in  that  place,  makes  "  clear  and  dis- 
"  tinct  ideas  necessary  to  that  certainty  of  faith,**  which 
your  lordship  thinks  requisite,  though  it  be  that  very 
thing  for  which  you  blame  the  men  of  the  new  way  of 
reasoning,   and  is  the  very  ground  of  your  disputing 
against  the  unitarians,  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious,  and  me,  jointly  under  that  title. 

Your  lordship,  to  supply  that  defect  in  my  book  of 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person, 
for  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  talked  of  intelligibly  nor  de- 
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fended,  undertook  to  clear  the  distinction  between  na« 
ture  and  person.  This,  I  told  your  lordship,  gave  me 
hopes  of  getting  farther  insight  into  these  matters,  and 
more  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature 
and  person,  than  was  to  be  had  by  ideas ;  but  that  after 
all  the  attention  and  application  I  could  use,  in  reading 
what  your  lordship  had  writ  of  it,  I  found  myself  so 
little  enlightened  concerning  nature  and  person,  by  what 
your  lordship  had  said,  that  I  found  no  other  remedy, 
but  that  I  must  be  content  with  the  condemned  way  by 
ideas. 

This,  which  I  thought  not  only  an  innocent,  but  a 
respectful  answer,  to  what  your  lordship  had  said  about 
nature  and  person,  has  drawn  upon  me  a  more  severe  re- 
flection than  I  thought  it  deserved.  Scepticism  is  a  pretty 
hard  word,  which  I  find  dropt  in  more  places  than  one ; 
but  I  shall  refer  the  consideration  of  that  to  another 
place.  All  that  I  shall  do  now,  shall  be  to  mark  out 
(since  your  lordship  forces  me  to  it)  more  particularly 
than  I  did  before,  what  I  think  very  hard  to  be  under- 
stoody  in  that  which  your  lordship  has  said  to  clear  the 
distinction  between  nature  and  person ;  which  I  shall  do, 
for  these  two  ends  : 

First,  as  ah  excuse  for  my  saying,  *^  that  I  had  learnt 
"  nothing  out  of  your  lordship's  elaborate  discourse  of 
'^  them,  but  this ;  that  T  must  content  myself  with  my 
"  condemned  way  by  ideas/' 

And  next  to  show,  why  not  only  I,  but  several  others, 
think  that  if  my  book  deserved  to  be  brought  in,  and 
taken  notice  of  among  the  anti-trinitarian  writers,  for 
want  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  nature  and  person  ; 
what  your  lordship  has  said  upon  these  subjects  will 
more  justly  deserve,  by  him  that  writes  next  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  brought  in  among 
the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  it ;  for  want  of  giving  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person ;  unless  the 
same  thing  ranks  one  man  among  the  unitarians,  and 
another  amongst  the  trinit^rians. 

What  your  lordship  had  said,  for  clearing  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  nature  and  person,  having  surpassed  my  un- 
derstandings aa  I  tdd  your  lordship  in  my  former  tetter ; 
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I  was  resolved  not  to  inclir  your  lordship's  displeasure  d 
second  time^  by  confessing  I  found  not  myself  enlight- 
ened by  it,4iU  I  had  taken  all  the  help  I  could  imagine^ 
to  find  out  these  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  na- 
ture and  person^which  your  lordship  had  so  much  de^ 
clared  for.  To  this  purpose,  I  consulted  others  upon 
what  you  had  said ;  and  desired  to  find  somebody^  who^ 
understanding  it  himself,  would  help  me  out,  where  my 
own  application  and  endeavours  had  been  used  to  nd 
purpose.  But  niy  misfortune  has  been,  my  lord,  that 
among  several  whom  I  have  desired  to  tell  me  their  sense 
of  what  your  lordship  has  said,  for  clearing  the  notions 
of  nature  and  person,  there  has  not  been  one  who  owned^ 
that  he  understood  your  lordship's  meaning ;  but  con^ 
fessed,  the  farther  he  looked  into  what  your  lordship 
had  there  said  about  nature  and  person,  the  more  he 
was  at  a  loss  about  them. 

One  said,  your  lordship  began  with  giving  two  signi-l 
fications  of  the  word  nature.  One  of  them,  as  it  stood 
for  properties^  he  said  he  understood :  but  the  other, 
wherein  '^  nature  was  taken  for  the  thing  itself,  wherein 
"  those  properties  were,"  he  said,  he  did  not  under-* 
stand.  But  that,  he  added,  I  was  not  to  wonder  at,  in 
a  man  that  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Greek ; 
and  therefore  might  well  be  allowed  not  to  have  learn- 
ing enough  ydot  to  understand  an  English  word,  that 
Aristotle  was  brought  to  explain  and  settle  the  sense  of. 
Besides,  he  added,  that  which  puzzled  him  the  more  in 
it,  was  the  very  explication  which  was  brolight  of  it  out 
of  Aristotle,  viz.  that  ^^  nature  was  a  corporeal  sub-^ 
"  stance,  which  had  the  principles  of  motion  in  itself;'* 
because  he  could  not  conceive  a  corporeal  substance, 
having  the  principles  of  motion  in  itself.  And  if  nature 
were  a  corporeal  substance,  having  the  principles  of 
motion  in  itself;  it  must  be  ff«K,d  sense  to  say,  that  a 
corporeal  substance,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  body 
having  the  principles  of  motion  in  itself,  is  nature ;, 
which  he  confessed,  if  any  body  should  say  to  him,  h§J 
could  not  understand. 

Another  thing,  he  said,  that  perplexed  him  in  this 
explication  of  nature>  was^  that  if  ^*  nature  was  a  cor- 
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poreal  substance,  which  had  the  principles  of  tnotioii 

in  itself/'  he  thought  it  might  happen  that  there 
might  be  no  nature  at  all.  For  corporeal  substances 
having  all  equally  principles,  or  no  principles  of  mo- 
tion in  themselves  ;  and  all  men  who  do  not  make  mat* 
ter  and  motion  eternal,  being  positive  in  it,  that  a  body, 
at  rest,  has  no  principle  of  motion  in  it ;  must  conclude, 
that  corporeal  substance  has  no  principle  of  motion  in 
itself :  from  hence  it  will  follow,  that  to  all  those  who 
admit  not  matter  and  motion  to  be  eternal,  no  nature^ 
in  that  sense,  will  be  lefl  at  all,  since  nature  is  said  to 
be  a  corporeal  substance,  which  hath  the  principles  of 
motion  in  itself :  but  such  a  sort  of  corporeal  sutetance 
those  men  have  no  notion  of  at  all,  and  consequently 
none  of  nM;ure,  which  is  such  a  corporeal  substance. 

Now,  said  he,  if  this  be  that  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hension of  nature,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  they  who  have  found  it  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  find  it  clear  and  distinct,  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  upoa  that  account :  but  how  they  will 
reconcile  it  to  the  creation  of  matter,  I  cannot  tell.  I, 
for  my  part^  said  he,  can  make  it  consist  neither  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  nor  with  any  other  notions ;  and 
so,  plainly,  cannot  understand  it. 

He  farther  said,  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
these,  '^  but  nature  and  substance  are  of  an  equal  extent ; 
^^  and  so  that  which  is  the  subject  of  powers  and  pro- 
*^  perties  is  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily 
^  or  spiritual  substances ; "  he  neither  understood  the 
connexion  nor  sense.  First,  he  understood  not,  he  said, 
that  "  nature  and  substance  were  pf  the  same  extent.** 
Nature,  he  said,  in  his  notion  of  it,  extended  to  things 
that  were  not  substances ;  as  he  thought  it  might  pro- 
perly be  said,  the  nature  of  a  rectangular  triangle  was, 
that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  was  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  two  other  sides ;  or,  it  is  the  nature  of  sin 
to  offend  God :  though  it '  be  certain,  that  neither  sin 
nor  a  rectangular  triangle,  to  which  nature  is  attributed 
in  these  propositions,  are  either  of  them  substances. 

Farther,  he  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  particle 
^^  but  '*  connects  this  to  th?  preceding  words.     But 
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least  of  all,'  could  he  comprehend  the  inference  from 
hence :  '^  and  so*  that  which  is  the  subject  of  powers  and 

properties  is  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily  or 

spiritual  substances."  Which  deduction,  said  he, 
stands  thus :  *^  Aristotle  takes  nature  for  a  corporeal 
*^  substance,  which  has  the  principle  of  motion  in  itself; 
**  therefore  nature  and  substance  are  of  an  equal  extent, 
*^  and  so  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  substances  are 
"  nature."  This  is  the  very  connexion,  said  he,  of  the 
whole  deduction  in  the  foregoing  words :  which  I  under- 
stand  not,  if  I  understand  the  words  :  and  if  I  under.- 
stand  not  the  words,  I  am  y^t  farther  from  understand- 
ing any  thing  of  this  explication  of  nature,  whereby 
we  are  to  come  to  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  iL 

Methinks,  said  he,  going  on,  I  understand  how  by 
making  nature  and  substance  one  and  the  same  thing, 
that  may  serve  to  bring  substance  into  this  dispute ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  understand  nature  to 
be  substance,  nor  substance  to  be  nature. 

There  is  another  inference,  said  he,  in  the  close  of 
this  paragraph,  which  both  for  its  connexion  and  ex- 
pression seems,  to  me,  very  hard  to  be  understood,  it 
being  set  down  in  these  words :  ^^  so  that  the  nature  of 
**  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reason,  and  not  to 
^*  mere  ideas."  For  when  a  man  knows  what  it  is  for 
the  nature  of  things  properly  to  belong  to  reason,  and 
not  to  mere  ideas,  there  will,  I  guess,  some  difficulty 
remain,  in  what  sense  soever  he  shall  understand  that 
expression,  to  deduce  this  proposition  as  an  inference 
from  the  foregoing  words,  which  are  these :  "  I  grant, 
"  that  by  sensation  and  reflection,  we  come  to  know 
•*  the  powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason 
"  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be  something  beyond  those, 
^^  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  subsist  by 
"  themselves :  so  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  be- 
"  longs  to  our  reason,  and  not  to  mere  ideas." 

It  is  true,  said  I ;  but  his  lordship,  upon  my  taking 
reason  in  that  place  for  the  power  of  reasoning,  hath,  in 
his  answer,  with  a  little  kind  of  warmth,  corrected  my 
mistake,  in  these  words :  **  still  you  are  at  it,  that  you 
^*  cap  find  no  opposition  betweep  id^as  and  reasop :  but 
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<<  ideas  are  objects  of  the  uDderstanding,  and  the  under* 
"  standing  is  one  of  tfie  faculties  employed  ilbout  them/* 
**  No  tioubt  of  it^i4^ut  you  might  easily  see  that  by 
^  reason i  I  understood  principles  of  reason,  allowed  by 
"  mankind ;  \irhich,  I  think,  are  very  different  from 

**  idea^  BuU^percgiifijsago^ 

^*  you  nare  no  idea  of;  or  one  as  obscure  as  that  off 

^*  substancer^ 

Imagin57  said  the  gentleman,  that  if  his  lordship 
should  be  asked,  how  he  perceives  yoU  havfe  no  idea  of 
reason  in  that  sense,  or  one  as  obscure  as  that  of  sub- 
stance? he  would  scarce  have  a  reason  ready  to  give  for 
his  saying  so :  and  what  we  say  which  reason  cannot  ac^ 
count  fdr,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause. 

Now  truly,  said  I^  my  mistake  was  so  innocent  and 
so  unaffected,  that  if  I  had  had  these  very  Words  said  to 
me  then,  which  his  lordship  sounds  in  my  ears  now,  to 
awaken  my  understanding,  viz.  "  that  the  principles  of 
"  reason  are  vel-y  different  from  ideas: "  I  do  not  yet 
find  how  they  would  have  helped  me  to  see  what,  it 
seen^s,  was  no  sniall  fault,  that  I  did  not  see  before^ 
Because,  let  reason,  taken  for  principles  of  reason,  be  as 
different  as  it  will  from  ideas ;  reason,  taken  aS  a  faculty^ 
is  as  different  from  theiti,  in  my  apprehension:  and  in 
both  senses  of  the  word  reason,  either  as  taken  for  a 
faculty,  or  for  the  principles  of  reason  allowed  by  man- 
kind, reason  and  ideas  may  consist  together. 

Certainly,  said  the  gentlemen,  ideas  have  something 
in  them,  that  you  do  not  See ;  or  else  such  a  small  mis- 
take, as  you  made  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  con- 
sistent With  reason  as  a  feculty,  would  not  have  moved 
so  great  a  man  as  my  lord  bishop  of  Worcester  so  as  to 
make  him  tell  you,  **  that  reason,  taken  for  the  common 
**  principles  of  reason,  is  a  thing  whereof  you  have  no 
**  ideas,  or  one  as  obscure  as  that  of  substance."  FoTj^^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  in  your  book,  in  more  places 
than  one,'spoke,  and  that  pretty  largely,  of  self-evident 
proposition§^.aQll.^J3i^^^^  ;  so^  that,  if  his  lordship  haj 
ever  read  those  parts  of  your  Essay,  he  cannoi  dpupi 
butjKiat  you,  have  ideas  of  those  jamiffiao.prinjpiplfitrf_ 
reason,  ->-     ^ 
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It  may  be  so,  I  replied,  but  such  things  are  to  be 
borne  from  great  men,  who  often  use  them  as  marks  of 
distinction  :  though  I  should  less  expect  them  from  mj 
lord  bishop  of  Worcester  than  from  almost  any  one ; 
because  he  has  the  solid  and  interior  greatness  of  learn« 
ing,  as  well  as  that  of  outward  title  and  dignity.     But 
since  he  expects  it  from  me,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
what,  he  says,  is  his  meaning  here  by  reason.     I  wilI7 
repeat  it  just  as  his  lordship  says,  *'  I  might  easily  have 
"  seen  what  he  understood  by  it."     My  lord's  words 
immediately  following  those  above  taken  notice  of,  are : 
*^  and  so  that  which  is  the  subject  of  powers  and  pro- 
perties is  the  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily  or 
spiritual  substances."    And  then  follow  these,  which 
jto  be  rightly  understood,  his  lordship  says  must  be  read 
thus :  ^^  I  grant,  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we 
"  come  to  know  the  properties  of  things ;  but  our  rea- 
son, i.  e.  the  principles  of  reason  allowed  by  man- 
kindj  are  satisfied  that  there  must  be  something  be- 
*^  yond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  they  should  sub- 
*^  sist  by  themselves  ;  so  that. the  nature  of  things  pro- 
**  perly  belongs  to  our  reason,  i.  e.  to  the  principles  of 
"  reason  aUowed  by  mankind ;  and  not  to  mere  ideas.'*    \ 
This  explication  of  it,  replied  the  gentleman,  which 
my  lord  bishop  has  given  of  this  passage,  makes  it  more 
unintelligible  to  me  than  it  was  before ;  and  I  know  him 
to  be  so  great  a  master  of  sense,  that  I  doubt  whether 
he  himself  will  be.  better  satisfied  with  this  sense  of  his 
words,  than  with  that  which  you  understood  in  it.    But 
let  us  go  on  to  the  two  next  paragi*aphs,  wherein  his 
lordship  is  at  farther  pains  to  give  us  clear  and  distinct 
apprehensions  of  nature :  and  that  we  may  not  niistake 
let  us  first  read  his  words,  which  run  thus : 

^'  But  we  must  yet  proceed  farther ;  for  nature  may. 
"  be  considered  two  ways : " 

1.  **  As  it  is  in  distinct  individuals  ;  as  the  nature  of 
^'  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter^  James,  and  John ;  and  this 
*'  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  subsistence, 
^*  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  a  man,  as 
^^  in  Peter,  is  distinct  from  that  sam^  nature,  as  it  is  ii\ 
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^'  James  and  John ;  othetwise  they  would  be  but  one 
^*  person,  as  well  as  have  the  same  nature.  And  this 
*•  distinction  of  persons  in  them  is  discerned  both  by 
*'  our  senses,  as  to  their  different  accidents ;  and  by  our 
"  reason,  because  they  have  a  separate  existence ;  not 
^*  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  same  manner." 

2.  "  Nature  may  be  considered  abstractly,  without 
^*  respect  to  individual  persons ;  and  then  it  makes  an 
"  entire  notion  of  itself.  For,  however  the  same  nature 
**  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  in  itself 
'^  remains  one  and  the  same ;  which  appears  from  this 
*'  evident  reason^  that  otherwise  every  individual  must 
"  make  a  different  kind/* 

In  these  words,  said  he,  having  read  them,  I  find  the 
same  difficulties  you  took  notice  of  in  your  letter.  /As 
first,  that  it  is  not  declared  whether  his  lordship  speaks 
here  of  nature,  as  standing  for  essential  properties,  or  of 
nature,  standing  for  substance ;  which  dubiousness  casts 
an  obscurity  on  the  whole  place\  And  next,  I  can  no 
more  tell  than  you,  whether  it  be  his  lordship's  opinion 
that  I  ought  to  think,  that  one  and  the  same  nature  is 
in  Peter  and  John  ;  or,  that  a  nature,  distinct  firom  that 
in  John,  is  in  Peter ;  and  that  for  the  same  reason  which 
left  you  at  a  loss,  viz.  because  I  cannot  put  together  one 
and  the  same  and  distinct.  But  since  his  lordship,  in 
his  answer  to  you,  has  said  nothing  to  give  us  light  in 
these  matters,  we  must  be  content  to  be  in  the  dark ; 
and  if  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  it,  so  as  to  make 
himself  to  be  understood  by  us,  we  may  be  sure  he  has 
a  reason  for  it.  But  pray  tell  me,  did  you  understand 
the  rest  of  these  two  paragraphs  that  you  mentioned, 
only  those  two  difficulties  ?  For  I  must  profess  to  you, 
that  I  understand  so  little  of  either  of  them,  that  they 
contribute  nothing  at  all  to  give  me  those  clear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  of  nature  and  person,  which  I  find, 
by  his  lordship,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  before  one  can 
have  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Nay,  I  am  so  far  from  gaining  by  his  lordship's  dis- 
course those  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature 
^nd  person,  that  what  he  objects  to  your  new  method 
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of  certainty,  I  foutid  verified  in  this  his  clearing  the 
distinction  between  nature  and  person,  that  it  left  me 
in  more  doubt  than  I  Was  in  before. 

Triilyj  sir^  replied  I>   that  was  just  rty  case;  but 
mindingf  then  only  what  I  thought  immediately  related 
to  the  objections  to  my  book,  which  followed;  I  passed 
by  What  I  might  have  retorted  concerning  the  obscurity 
and  difficulty  in  his  lordship's  doctrine  about  tiatttre  and 
person,  and  ebnteiited  myself  to  tell  his  lordship^  in  as 
respectful  terms  as  I  could  find,  that  I  could  not  uhdfer- 
stand  him :  which  drew  from  him  that  severe  reflection, 
that  1  obstinately  stick  to  a  way  that  leads  to  sce|)tioism, 
whiWl3l!irwgrT>fiaeaK""Bttt  B8V  that,  fofflie'vrfl. 
dicatlon  of  my  book,  I  am  showing  that  his  lordship's 
way,  without  ideas,  does  as  little  (I  will  not  say  less) 
furnish  lis  with  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  con- 
cerning nature  and  person,  as  my  Essay  does  ;  I  do  tiOt 
see  but  that  his  lordship's  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  is 
as  much  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  my  Essay 
of  Human  Understanding ;  and  may,  with  as  much  rea- 
son on  that  account,  be  animadverted  on  by  andthef^ 
who  vindicates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  my  book 
is  by  his  lordship. 

Indeed,  said  he,  if  failing  of  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hensions, concerning  nature  and  persoti,  render  any  book 
obnoxious  to  one  that  vindicates  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  gives  him  sufficient  cause  to  write  against 
it,  as  opposite  to  that  doctrine;  I  know  no  book  of 
more  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  no^ 
more  necessary  to  be  writ  against  by  a  defender  of  that 
article,  than  that  part  of  his  lordship's  Vindication, 
which  we  are  now  upon.  For  to  my  thinking,  I  never 
met  with  any  thing  more  unintelligible  about  that  sub- 
ject,  nor  that  is  more  remote  from  dear  and  distinct 
apprehensions  of  nature  and  person.  For  what  mor^ 
effectual  method  could  there  be  to  confound  the  notions 
of  nature  and  person,  instead  of  clearing  their  distinc- 
tion, than  to  discourse  of  them  without  first  defining 
them  ?  Is  this  a  way  to  give  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hensions of  two  words,  upon  a  right  understanding  of 
which,  all  our  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
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depend ;  and  without  which,  we  must  talk  unintelligibly 
about  that  point  ? 

His  lordship  tells  us  here»  nature  may  be  considered 
two  ways.  What  is  it  the  nearer  to  be  told,  nature  may 
be  considered  two  or  twenty  ways,  till  we  know  what 
that  is  which  is  to  be  considered  two  ways  ?  i.  e.  till  he 
defines  the  term  nature,  that  we  may  know  what  pre- 
cisely is  the  thing  meant  by  it. 

He  tells  us,  ^*  nature  may  be  considered^ 

**  \.  As  it  is  in  individuais. 

«  2.  Abstractly." 

1.  His  lordship  says,  *^  nature  may  be  considered,  as 
*^  in  distinct  individuals/'  It  is  true,  by  those  that 
know  what  nature  is.  But  his  lordship  haying  not  yet 
told  me  what  nature  is,  nor  what  he  here  means  by  it ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  consider  nature  in  or  out  of 
individuals,  unless  I  can  consider  I  know  not  what :  so 
that  this  consideration  is,  to  me,  as  good  as  no  consi- 
deration ;  neither  does  or  can  it  help  at  all  to  any  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature.  Indeed  he  says, 
Aristotle  by  nature  signified  a  corporeal  substance ;  and 
from  thence  his  lordship  takes  occasion  to  say,  ^'  that 
"  nature  and  substance  are  of  an  equal  extent ;  "*  though 
Aristotle,  taking  nature  for  a  corporeal  substance,  gave 
no  ground  for  such  a  saying,  because  corporeal  substance 
and  substance  ai*e  not  of  an  equal  extent.  But  to  pass 
by  that :  if  his  lordship  would  have  us  understand  here, 
that  by  nature  he  means  substance,  this  is  but  substitut- 
ing one  name  in  the  place  of  another ;  and,  which  is 
worse,  a  more  doubtful  and  obscure  term,  in  the  place 
of  one  that  is  less  so ;  which  will,  I  fear,  not  give  us 
very  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature.  His 
lordship  goes  on : 

"  As  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter,  James, 
**  and  John ;  and  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a 
**  particular  subsistence  proper  to  each  of  them." 

Here  his  lordship  does  not  tell  us  what  consideration 
of  nature  there  may  be,  but  actually  afiirms  and  teaches 
something.  I  wish  I  had  the  capacity  to  learn  by  it  the 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person, 
which  is  the  l§sspn  he  is  her^  upon.    He  pays,  ^^  that 
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*^  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter,  James^  and 
'*  John/'     That  is  more  than  I  know :  because  I  do 
not  know  what  things  Peter,  James,  and  John  are.  Thej 
may  be  drills,  or  horses,  for  aught  I  know ;  as  well  as 
Weweena,  Cuchipe,  and  Cousheda,  may  be  drills,  as  his 
lordship  says,  for  aught  he  knows.    For  I  know  no  law 
of  speech  that  more  necessarily  makes  these  three  sounds, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  stand  for  three  men ;  than  We- 
weena,  Cuchipe,  and  Cousheda,  stand  for  three  men : 
for  I  knew  a  horse  that  was  called  Peter ;  and  I  do  not 
know  but  the  master  of  the  same  team  might  call  other 
of  his  horses  James  and  John.     Indeed  if  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  are  supposed  to  be  the  names  only  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  but  the  nature  of  man  is  equally 
in  them ;  unless  one  can  suppose  each  of  them  to  be  a 
man,  without  having  the  nature  of  a  man  in  him :  that 
is,  suppose  him  to  be  a  man,  without  being  a  man.    But 
then  this  to  me,  I  confess,  gives  no  manner  of  clear  or 
distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature  in  general,  or 
the  nature  of  man  in  particular ;  it  seeming  to  me  to 
say  no  more  but  this,  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and  a  drill 
is  a  drill,  and  a  horse  is. a  horse  :  or,  which  is  all  one, 
what  has  the  nature  of  a  man,  has  the  nature  of  a  man, 
or  is  a  man ;  and  what  has  the  nature  of  a  drill,  has  the 
nature  of  a  drill,  or  is  a  drill ;  and  what  has  the  nature 
of  a  horse,  has  the  nature  of  a  horse,  or  is  a  horse ;  whe- 
ther it  be  called  Peter,  or  not  called  Peter.     But  if  any 
one  should  repeat  this  a  thousand  times  to  me,  and  go 
over  all  the  species  of  creatures,  with  such  an  unques- 
tionable assertion  to  every  one  of  them ;  I  do  not  find^ 
that  thereby  I  should  get  one  jot  clearer  or  distincter 
apprehensions  either  of  nature  in  general,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  drill,  &c.  in  particular. 

His  lordship  adds,  "  and  this  is  the  common  nature, 
**  with  a  particular  subsistence,  proper  to  each  of  them." 
I  do  not  doubt  but  his  lordship  set  down  these  words 
with  a  very  good  meaning ;  but  such  is  my  misfortune, 
that  I,  for  my  life,  cannot  find  it  out.  I  have  repeated 
"  and  this ''  twenty  times  to  myself;  and  my  weak  un- 
derstanding always  rejoltd,  and  what?  To  which  I  am 
always  ready  to  answer,  the  nature  of  a  man  in  Peter, 
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and  the  mature  of  £^  man  in  James,  apd  the  nature  pi  a 
man  in  John,  is  the  cpmmon  nature ;  an4  there  I  stop, 
md  can  go  no  farther  to  make  it  coherent  tq  mj^elf, 
till  I  add  of  man ;  and  then  it  ipust  be  read  thus ;  '^  th| 
*^  nature  of  man  in  Peter  is  the  pqmmon  nature  of  mj 
"  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to  Peter."  That 
the  nature  of  man  in  Peter,  is  the  nature  of  a  man,lif 
Peter  be  supposed  to  be  a  map,  I  certainly  know,  li 
the  nature  of  man  be  what  it  will,  of  which  I  yet  know 
nothing ;  hut  if  Peter  be  nqt  supposed  to  be  the  nitme  of 
H  man*  but  be  the  name  of  a  horse,  all  that  knowledge 
vanishes,  and  I  know  nothing.  But  let  Peter  be  ever  so 
mnch  a  man,  and  let  it  he  impossible  to  give  that  name 
to  a  horse,  yet  I  cannot  understand  these  words,  that  the 
common  nature  of  man  is  in  Peter ;  for  whatsoever  is  in 
Peter,  exists  in  Peter }  and  whatever  exists  in  Peter,  is 
particular :  but  the  common  nature  of  man,  is  the  ge^ 
lieral  nature  of  mftn*  or  else  I  understand  not  what  is 
meant  by  common  nature.  And  it  confounds  my  un- 
derstanding, to  make  a  general  a  particular. 

But  to  help  me  to  conceive  this  mi^tter^  I  am  told, 
^  it  is  the  common  nature  with  a  particular  s,ujbsistence 
"  proper  to  Peter."    But  this  helps  not  my  understand- 
ing in  the  case :  for  first,  I  do  not  understand  what  sub- 
sistence is,  if  it  signify  any  thing  different  from  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  it  be  the  same  with  existence,  then  it  is  so 
far  from  loosening  the  knot,  that  it  leaves  it  just  as  it 
was,  only  covered  with  the  obscure  and  less  known  term, 
subsistence.    For  the  difficulty  to  me,  is,  to  iponceive  an 
Puniversal  nature,  or  univejfsal  any  thing,  tq  exist ;  which 
Would  be,  in  my  mind,  to  make  an  universal  a  parti- 
(jSular :  which,  tq  me,  is  impossible. 

No>  said  another  who  was  by,  it  is  but  using  the  word 
aubsistence  instead  of  existence,  and  there  is  nothing 
easier;  if  one  will  cqusider  this  comni^on  or  universal 
nature,  with  a  particular  existence,  under  the  namte  of 
subsistence,  the  business  is  done. 

Just  as  easy,  replied  the  former,  I  find  it  in  myself,  as 
to  consider  the  nature  of  a  circle  with  four  angles ;  for 
^o  consider  a  circle  with  four  angles,  is  no  xoflf:^  iiSkpo^- 
Jble  td  me,  than  to  cqnsider  an  uniyersal  witU  ^  paitic^lar 
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existence;  which  is  to  consider  an  universa  ireallf 
e&isting,  and  in  effect  a  particular.  But  the  words, 
^*  proper  to  each  of  them,"  follow  to  help  me  out.  I 
hoped  so,  till  I  considered  them ;  and  then  I  found  I 
understood  them  as  little  as  all  the  rest.  For  I  know 
not  what  is  a  subsistence  proper  to  Peter,  more  than  to 
James  or  John,  till  I  know  Peter  himself;  and  then 
indeed  my  senses  will  discern  him  £rom  James  or  John^ 
or  any  man  living. 

His  lordship  goes  on :  '*  for  the  nature  of  man,  as  in 
*'  Peter,  is  distinct  from  that  same  nature  as  it  is  in 
^*  James  and  John ;  otherwise  they  would  be  but  one 
^  person,  as  well  as  have  the  same  nature."  These 
words,  by  the  casual  particle  for,  which  introduces 
them,  should  be  a  proof  of  something  tliat  goes  before : 
but  what  they  are  meant  for  a  proof  of,  I  confess  I  un- 
derstand not.  For  the  proposition  preceding,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  any  thing  of  it,  is  this,  that  the  general 
nature  of  a  man  has  a  particular  existence  in  each  of 
the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  then  bow  the 
saying,  that  ^*  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  Peter,  is  distinct 
"  from  the  same  nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John," 
does  prove  that  the  geneare}  nature  of  man  does  or  can 
exist  in  either  of  them,  I  cannot  see. 

The  words  which  fc^ow,  *^  otherwise  they  would  be 
"  one  person,  as  well  as  have  the  same  nature,"  I  see 
the  connexion  of;  for  it  is  visitile  tliey  were  brought  to 
prove,  that  the  nature  in  Pieter  is  distinct  from  the  natme 
in  James  and  John.  But  with  all  that,  I  do  not  see  of 
what  use  or  significancy  they  are  here :  because,  to  me, 
they  are  more  obscure  and  doubtful,  than  the  proposi- 
tion they  are  brought  to  prove.  For  I  scarce  think  there 
can  be  a  clearer  proposition  than  this,  viz.  that  three 
natures,  that  have  three  distinct  existences  in  three  ment, 
are,  as  his  lordship  says,  three  distinct  natures,  and  so 
Bleeds  no  proof.  Bat  to  prove  it  by  this,  that  **  other- 
^  wise  they  could  not  be  three  perscms^"'  is  to  prove  it 
by  a  proposition  unintelligiUe  to  me;  because  hk  tordn 
ship  has  not  yet  told  me,  what  the  clear  and  distinct 
apprehensioii  of  person  is,  which  I  ought  to  have.  For 
Us  hirdsfaip   si;q)po8iiig  it,  a&  he  dsies^  to  be  »  team. 
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which  has  in  itself  a  certain  signification ;  I,  who  have 
no  such  conception  of  it,  should  in  vain  look  for  it  in 
the  propriety  of  our  language,  which  is  established  upon 
arbitrary  imposition ;  and  so  can,  by  no  means,  imagine 
what  person  here  signifies,  till  his  lordship  shall  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  me. 

To  this  I  replied,  that  six  pages  farther  on,  your 
lordship  explains  the  notion  of  person. 

To  which  the  gentleman  answered,  whether  I  can  get 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  person,  by  what  his 
lordship  says  there  of  person,  I  shall  see  when  I  come  to 
it.  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  confessed,  that 
person  comes  in  here  six  pages  too  soon,  for  those  who 
want  his  lordship's  explication  of  it,  to  make  them  have 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  what  he  means,  when 
he  uses  it. 

For  we  must  certainly  talk  unintelligibly  about  na- 
ture and  person,  as  well  as  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  unless  we  have  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions 
concerning  nature  and  person  ;  as  his  lordship  says,  in 
the  foregoing  page. 

It  follows,  '^  and  this  distinction  of  persons  in  them, 
:**  is  discerned  both  by  our  senses,  as  to  their  different 
**  accidents ;  and  by  our  reason,  because  they  have  a 
^*  separate  existence ;  not  coming  into  it  at  once  and  in 
**  the  same  manner.'* 

These  words,  said  he,  which  conclude  this  paragraph, 
tell  us  how  persons  are  distinguished ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  serve  not  at  all  to  give  us  any  clear  and  distinct 
apprehensions  of  nature,  by  considering  it  in  distinct 
individuals :  which  was  the  business  of  this  paragraph. 

His  lordship  says,  we  may  consider  nature  as  in  dis- 
tinct individuals :  and  so  I  do  as  much,  when  I  consider 
it  in  three  distinct  physical  atoms  or  particles  of  the  air 
or  aether,  as  when  I  consider  it  in  Peter,  James^  and 
John.  For  three  distinct  physical  atoms  are  three  dis- 
tinct individuals,  and  have  three  distinct  natures  in  them, 
as  certainly  as  three  distinct  men ;  though  I  cannot  dis- 
cern the  (Kstinction  between  them  by  my  senses,  as  to 
their  different  accidents ;  nor  is  their  separate  existence 
discermUe  to  my  reason,  by  their  not  coming  into  it  at 
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once  and  in  the  same  manner :  for  they  did,  for  aught  I 
know,  or  at  least  might,  come  into  existence  at  once 
and  in  the  same  manner,  which  was  by  creation.  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  God  did,  or  might,  create 
more  than  one  physical  atom  of  matter  at  once :  so  that 
here  nature  may  be  considered  in  distinct  individuals, 
without  any  of  those  ways  of  distinction  which  his  lord- 
ship here  speaks  of:  and  so  I  cannot  see  how  these  last 
words  contribute  aught,  to  give  us  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehensions of  nature,  by  considering  nature  in  distinct 
individuals. 

But  to  try  what  clear  and  distinct  appi^hensions  con- 
cerning nature,  his  lordship's  way  of  considering  nature 
in  this  paragraph  carries  in  it ;  let  me  repeat  his  lord- 
ship's discourse  to  you  here,  only  changing  one  common 
nature  for  another,  viz.  putting  the  common  nature  of 
animal,  for  the  common  nature  of  man,  which  his  lord- 
ship has  chose  to  instance  in ;  and  then  his  lordship's 
words  would  run  thus :  **  nature  may  be  considered  two 
ways ;  first,  as  it  is  in  distinct  individuals ;  as  the  na- 
ture of  an  animal  is  equally  in  Alexander,  Bucepha- 
lus, and  Podargus ;  and  this  is  the  common  nature, 
*^  with  a  particular  subsistence,  proper  to  each  of  them. 
^^  For  the  nature  of  animal,  as  in  Bucephalus,  is  distinct 
*^  from  the  same  nature  as  in  Podargus  and  Alexander ; 
otherwise  they  would  be  but  one  person,  as  well  as 
have  the  same  nature.  And  this  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  them  is  discerned  both  by  our  senses,  as  to 
*^  their  different  accidents ;  and  by  our  reason,  because 
*'  they  have  a  separate  existence,  not  coming  into  it  at 
**  once  and  in  the  same  manner." 

To  this  I  said,  I  thought  he  did  violence  to  your  lord- 
ship's sense,  in  applying  the  word  person,  which  sig- 
nifies an  intelligent  individual,  to  Bucephalus  and  Po^ 
dargus,  which  were  two  irrational  animals. 

To  which  the  gentleman  replied,  that  he  fell  into  this 
mistake,  by  his  thinking  your  lordship  had  somewhere 
spoken,  as  if  an  individual  intelligent  substance  were  not 
the  proper  definition  of  person.  But,  continued  he,  I 
lay  no  stress  oh  the  word  person,  in  the  instance  wherein 
I  have  used  his  lordship's  words,  and  therefore^  if  you 
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please,  put  individual  for  it ;  aud  then  reading  it  so.  Id; 
me  ask  you  whether  that  way  of  considering  it  contri- 
butes any  thing  to  the  giving  you  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehensions of  nature  ?  which  it  ought  to  do»  if  his  lord- 
ship'si  way  of  cpuaidering  nature,  in  that  paragraph, 
were  of  any  use  to  that  purpose :  since  the  common  na- 
ture of  animal  is  as  much  the  same ;  or,  as  his  lordship 
siays  in  the  next  paragraph,  as  much  an  entire  notion  of 
itself,  as  the  common  nature  of  man.  And  the  com- 
mon nature  of  animal  is  as  equally  in  Alexander,  Buce- 
phalus, and  Podargus,  with  a  particular  subsistence  pro- 
per to  each  of  them ;  as  the  common  nature  of  man  is 
equally  in  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  a  particular 
subsistence  to  each  of  them,  &;c.  But  pray  what  does 
all  this  do  towards  the  giving  you  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehensions of  nature  ? 

I  replied,  truly  neither  the  consideration  of  nature,  as 
in  his  lordship's  distinct  individuals,  vis.  in  Peter,  James, 
and  John ;  nor  the  consideration  of  nature,  aa  in  your 
distinct  individuals,  viz.  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  and 
Podargus ;  did  any  thing  towards  the  giving  me  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature.  Nay,  they  were 
so  far  from  it,  that,  after  having  gone  over  both  the  one 
and  the  other  several  times  in  my  thoughts,  I  seem  to 
have  less  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  than 
I  had  before.  But  whether  it  will  be  so  with  other 
people,  as  I  perceive  it  is  with  you,  and  me,  and  some 
others,  none  of  the  dullest,  whom  I  have  talked  with 
upon  this  subject,  that  must  be  left  to  experience ;  and 
if  there  be  others  that  do  hereby  get  such  clear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  concerning  nature,  which  may  help 
them  in  their  notions  of  the  Trinity,  that  cannot  be 
denied  them^ 

That  is  true,  said  he :  but  if  that  be  so,  I  must  ne- 
cessarily conclude,  that  the  notionists  and  the  ideists 
have  their  aj^obensive  faculties  very  differently  turned ; 
^nce  in  their  explaining  themselves  (which  they  on  both 
i^ides  think  clear  and  intelligible)  they  cannot  understand 
one  another. 

But  let  us  go  oa  tQ>  nature^  ecm»dered  abatcactly,  in 
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Secondly,  nature  may  be  considered,  aays  his  lordship 
abstractly^  without  respect  to  individual  persons. 

I  do  not  see,  said  he,  what  peirsons  do  here,  more  than 
any  other  individuals.  For  nature,  considered  abstractly, 
has  no  more  respect  to  persons,  than  any  other  sort  of 
individuals. 

And  then,  says  his  lordship,  it  makes  an  entire  notion 
of  itself.  To  make  an  entire  notion  of  itself,  being  an 
expression  I  never  met  with  before,  I  shall  not,  I  think, 
be  much  blamed  if  I  be  not  confident,  that  I  perfectly 
understand  it.  To  guess  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  can  be  meant  by  it,  I  consider,  that  whatever  the 
mind  makes  an  object  pf  its  contemplation  at  ^ny  time, 
may  be  called  one  notion,  or,  as  you  perhaps  will  call  it, 
one  idea ;  which  may  he  an  entire  notion  or  idea,  though 
it  be  but  the  half  of  what  is  the  object  of  the  mind  at 
another  time.  For  methinks  the  number  five  is  as 
much  an  entire  notion  of  itself^  when  the  mind  contem- 
plates the  number  five  by  itself:  as  the  number  ten  is 
an  entire  notion  by  itself^  when  the  mind  contemplates 
that  alone  and  its  properties :  and  in  this  sense  I  can 
understand  an  entire  notion  by  itself.  But  if  it  mean 
any  thing  else,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand  it.  But 
then  the  difficulty  remains ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  in  this 
sense,  pature  abstractly  considered  makes  an  entire  nor 
tion,  more  than  the  nature  of  Peter  makes  an  entire  no- 
tion* For  if  the  nature  in  Peter  be  considered  by  itself, 
or  if  the  abstract  nature  of  man  be  considered  by  itself, 
or  if  the  nature  of  animal  (which  is  yet  more  abstract) 
he  con^dered  by  itself;  every  one  of  these  being  made 
the  whole  object,  that  the  mind  at  any  time  contem- 
plates, seems  to  me  as  much  an  ei^tire  notion,  as  either 
of  the  other. 

But  farther,  what  the  calUi^  nature,  abstractly  consi- 
dered, an  entire  notion  in  itself,  contributes  to  our  hav« 
ing  or  not  having  clear  and  distinct  apprehenslois^  of 
nature,  is  yet  more  remote  from  my  comprebension. 

His  lordship's  next  words  are;  ^^  for  however  the 
^^  same  nature  may  be  in  different  individuals^  yet  the 
^  nature  in  itself  remains  one  wd  the  same ;  wUch  ap- 
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"  pears  from  this  evident  reason,  that  otherwise  every 
'^  individual  must  make  a  different  kind." 

The  cohei^nce  of  which  discourse^  continued  he,  tend- 
ing,  as  it  seems,  to  prove,  that  nature,  considered  ab- 
stractly, makes  an  entire  notion  of  itself ;  s^nds,  as  far 
as  I  can  comprehend  it,  thus :  "  because  every  indivi- 
'*  dual  must  not  make  a  different  kind ;  therefore  nature, 
**  however  it  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  in  itself  it 
*^  remains  one  and  the  same.  And  because  nature, 
•*  however  it  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  in  itself 
**  remains  one  and  the  same  ;  therefore,  -  considered  ab- 
"  stractly,  it  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itself.''  This 
is  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  ;  and  the  connexion 
of  it,  if  I  understand  the  connecting  words,  *^  for,  and 
**  from  this  evident  reason."  But  if  they  are  used  for 
any  thing  else  but  to  tie  those  propositions  together,  as 
the  proofs  one  of  another,  in  that  way  I  have  mentioned ; 
I  confess,  I  understand  them  not,  nor  any  thing  that  is 
meant  by  this  whole  paragraph.  And  in  that  sense  I 
understand  it  in,  what  it  does  towards  the  giving  us 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  do  not  see  at  all. 

Thus  far,  said  he,  we  have  considered  his  lordship's  ex* 
plication  of  nature ;  and  my  understanding  what  his  lord* 
ship  has  discoursed  upon  it,  under  several  heads,  for  the 
giving  us  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  it. 

Let  us  now  read  what  his  lordship  has  said  concern- 
ing person ;  that  I  may,  since  you  desire  it  of  me,  let 
you  see  how  far  I  have  got  any  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hension of  person,  from  his  lordship's  explication  of 
that.  His  lordship's  words  are  ;  ^^  let  us  now  come  to 
*  the  idea  of  a  person.  For  although  the  common  na- 
**  ture  of  mankind  be  the  same,  yet  we  see  a  difference 
'*  in  the  several  individuals  from  one  another :  so  that 
**  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  are  all  of  the  same 
**  kind ;  yet  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John. 
^'  But  what  is  this  distinction  founded  upon  ?  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  our  senses,  as  to 
difference  of  features,  distance  of  place,  &c.  but  that 
is  not  all ;  for  supposing  there  were  no  external  dif- 
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**  ference,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as 
'^  several  individuals  in  the  same  common  nature.  And 
*^  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  a  person,  which  arises  from 
^'  the  manner  of  subsistence,  which  is  in  one  individual, 
"**  and  is  not  communicable  to  another.  An  individual 
*'  intelligent  substance  is  rather  supposed  to  the  making 
of  a  person,  than  a  proper  definition  of  it ;  for  a 
person  relates  to  something  which  doth  distinguish  it 
from  another  intelligent  substance  in  the  same  nature ; 
'^  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar 
'^  manner  of  subi^tence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to 
'*  none  else,  of  the  same  kind :  and  this  it  is  which  is 
**  called  personality." 

In  these  words,  this  I  understand  very  well,  that  sup- 
posing Peter,  James,  and  John  to  be  all  three  men ;  and 
man  being  a  name  for  one  kind  of  animals ;  they  are  all 
of  the  same  kind.  I  understand  too  very  well,  that  Peter 
is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John,  but  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  these  several  individuals.  I  understand 
also,  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  our  senses,  as  to  different  features  and  distance  of 
place,  &c.  But  what  follows,  I  do  confess,  I  do  not 
understand,  where  his  lordship  says,  ^^  but  that  is  not  all ; 
for  supposing  there  were  no  such  external  difference, 
yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  several  in-. 
*^  dividuals  in  the  same  nature.''  For  first,  whatever 
willingness  I  have  to  gratify  his  lordship  in  whatever  he 
would  have  me  suppose,  yet  I  cannot,  I  find,  suppose, 
that  there  is  no  such  external  difference  between  Peter 
and  James,  as  difference  of  place ;  for  I  cannot  suppose 
a  contradiction  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  contra- 
diction to  say,  Peter  and  James  are  not  in  different 
places.  The  next  thing  I  do  not  understand,  is  what 
his  lordship  says  in  these  words :  ^'  for  supposing  there 
"  were  no  such  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  dif- 
*^  ference  between  them,  as  several  individuals  in  the 
"  same  nature."  For  these  words  being  here  to  show 
what  the  distinction  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  is 
founded  upon,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  at  all  do  it. 
His  lordship  says,  "  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James 
^*  is  not  John»"    fie  then  asks,  ^*  but  what  is  this  dis-* 
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•»  tinctioii  fbtinded  upon  ?  "  And  to  resolve  that,  h*  an- 
swers, "  not  by  difference  of  features,  or  distance  of 
**  place/'  with  an  &c.  because,  **  supposing  there  were 
^*  no  such  external  difference^  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
*•  ence  between  them."  In  which  passage,  by  these 
words,  such  External  difference,  must  be  meant  all 
other  difference  but  what  his  lordship,  in  the  next 
Words,  is  going  to  name ;  or  else  I  do  not  see  how  his 
lordship  shows  what  this  distinction  is '  founded  upon. 
For,  if,  supposing  such  external  differences  away,  there 
may  be  other  diffisrences  on  which  to  found  their  dis- 
tinction, besides  that  other  which  his  lordship  subjoins, 
viz.  "  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  as  several 
**  individuals  in  the  same  nature.^'  I  cannot  see  that 
his  lordship  has  said  any  thing  to  show  what  the  dis« 
tinction  between  those  individuals  Is  founded  on ;  be- 
cause if  he  has  not,  under  the  terms  external  difference, 
comprized  all  the  differences  besides  that  his  chief  and 
fundamental  one,  viz.  **  the  difference  between  them  as 
•*  several  individuals,  in  the  same  common  nature ;  ** 
it  may  be  founded  on  what  his  lordship  has  not  men- 
tioned, I  conclude  then  it  is  his  lordship's  meaning, 
(or  else  I  can  see  no  meaning  in  his  words)  that  suppos* 
ing  no  difference  between  them,  of  featui'es  or  distance 
of  place,  &;c.  i.  e;  no  other  difference  between  them, 
yet  there  would  be  still  the  true  ground  of  distinction, 
in  the  difference  between  them,  as  several  individuals  in 
the  same  common  nature. 

LfCt  us  then  understand,  if  we  can,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence  between  things,  barely  as  several  individuals  in  the 
same  common  nature,  all  other  differences  laid  aside. 

Truly,  said  I,  that  I  cannot  conceive. 

Nor  I  neither,  replied  the  gentleman :  for  considering 
them  as  several  individuals,  was  what  his  lordship  did, 
when  he  said,  Peter  was  not  James,  and  James  was  not 
John  5  and  if  that  were  enough  to  show  on  what  the 
distinction  between  them  was  founded,  his  lordship  need 
have  gone  no  farther  in  his  inquiry  after  that,  for  that 
he  had  found  already :  and  yet  methinks  thither  are  we 
at  last  come  again,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  tbemi  viz,  that  they  are  several  indivi4uftl$ 
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in  the  same  common  nature*  Nor  can  I  here  see  any 
other  ground  of  the  distinction  between  those»  that  are 
several  Individuals  in  the  same  common  nature,  but 
this,  that  they  are  several  individuals  id  the  same  com- 
mon nature.  Either  this  is  all  the  meaning  that  his 
lordship's  words,  when  considered,  carry  in  them;  or 
else  I  do  not  understand  what  they  mean  :  and  either 
way,  I  must  own,  they  do  not  much  towards  the  giving 
me  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person^ 
One  thing  more  I  must  remark  to  you,  in  his  lord-* 
ship's  way  of  expressing  himself  here ;  and  that  is,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  words  last  read,  he  spSftkBi  aa  hP 

does  all  alppg,  .of  the  jagis^mmmm^jatUte^M^ 
mankind,  or  in  the  several  individuals :  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  them,  he  speaks  oTseveraTindividuals  bdng^jp 
the  same  common  nature.  I  do  by  no  means  find  fiiult 
with  such  figurativeBtlu  common  ways  of  speaking/in 
popular  and  ordinary  discourses,  where  inaccurate 
thoughts  allow  inaccurate  ways  of  speaking  but  I  think 
I  may  sayj(^hat  metaphorical  expressions  (which  seldom 
terminate  in  precise  truth)  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided,  when  men  undertake  to  deliver  clear  and  dis«« 
tinct  apprehensions,  and  exact  notions  of  things;  be* 
cause,  being  taken  strictly  and  according  to  the  letter, 
(as  we  find  they  are  apt  to  be)  they  always  puezte  and 
mislead,  rather  than  enlighten  and  instruct. 

I  do  not  say  this  (continued  he)  with  an  intention  to 
accuse  his  lordship  of  inaccurate  notions ;  but  yet,  I 
think,  bis  sticking  so  close  all  along  to  that  vulgar  way 
of  speaking  of  the  same  common  nature^  being  in  several 
individuals,  has  made  him  less  easy  to  be  understood. 
For  to  speak  truly  and  precisely'  of  this  matter,  as  in 
reality  it  is^here  is  no  such  thing  as  one  and  the  tame 
common  nature  in  several  individuals^  %L.9U»  that  .lA 
truth  is  in  them,  is  particular,^  and.jCAi^ be^iu^thingbufr 
particular  But  the  true  meaning  (when  it  has  any)f^ 
dTthat  metaphorical  and  popular  phrase,  I  take  to  be 
this,  and  no  more,  that  every  particular  individual  man 
or  horse,  &c.  has  such  a  nature  or  constitution,  as  agrees/ 
and  is  conformable  to  that  idea,  which  that  general! 
name  stands  for« 
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His  lordship's  next  words  are :  ^'  and  here  lies  th& 
*^  true  idea  of  a  person,  which  arises  from  that  manner 
**  of  subsistence  which  is  in  one  individual^  and  is  not 
<^  communicable  to  another."  The  reading  of  these 
words,  said  he»  makes  me  wish,  that  we  had  some  other 
way  of  communicating  our  thoughts,  than  by  words; 
for,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  as  much  a  pleasure 
to  have  seen  what  his  lordship's  thoughts  were  when  he 
writ  this,  as  it  is  now  an  uneasiness  to  pudder  in  words 
and  expressions,  whose  meaning  one  does  not  compre- 
hend. But  let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  ^^  And  here,"  says 
his  lordship,  "  lies  the  true  idea  of  person/* 

Person  being  a  dis-syllable,  that  in  itself  signifies  no-, 
thing ;  what  is  meant  by  the  true  idea  of  it  (it  having 
no  idea^  one  more  than  another,  that  belongs  to  it,  but 
the  idea  of  the  articulate  sounds  that  those  two  syllables 
make  in  pronouncing)  I  do  not  understand.     If  by  true 
idea  be  meant  true  signification,  then  these  words  will 
ran  thus ;  here  lies  the  true  signification  of  the  word 
person :  and  then,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  we  must 
change  here  into  herein,  and  then  the  whole  comma 
will  stand  thus ;  herein  lies  the  true  signification  of  the 
word  person :  which  readings  herein,  must  refer  to  the 
preceding  words.     And  then  the  meaning  of  these  words 
will  be,  the  true  signification  of  person  lies  in  this,  that 
^  supposing  there  were  no  other  difference  in  the  several. 
**  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  yet  there  is  a  difference 
*^  between  them,   as  several  individuals  in  the  same 
**  common  nature."     Now,  if  in  this  lies  the,  true  sig- 
nification of  the  word  person,  he  must  find  it  here  that 
can.     For  if  he  does  find  it  in  these  words^  he  must  ^d 
it  to  be  such  a  signification  as  will  make  the  word  per- 
son agree  as  well  to  Bucephalus  and  Podargus,  as  to 
Alexander :  for  let  the  difference  between  Bucephalus 
and  Podargus,  as  several  individuals  in  the  same  com- 
mon nature,  be  what  it  will ;  it  is  certain,  it  will  always 
be  as  great,  as  the  difference  between  Alexander  and 
Hector,  as  several  individuals  in  the  same  common  na- 
ture.    So  that,  if  the  true  signification  of  person  lies  in 
that  difference,  it  will  belong  to  Bucephalus  and  Podar-< 
gus,  as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Heclort    But  let  any 
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one  rtasoil  erer  so  subtill^  at  ptofbnndly  about  the  true 
idea,  or  the  signification  of  the  term  person^  he  irill 
never  be  able  to  make  toe  understand,  that  Bucejdialus 
and  Podargus  are  persons,  in  the  tine  signification  of 
the  word  person,  as  commonly  used  in  the  Englirii 
tonguie. 

But  that  .which  more  certainly  and  for  etrer  will 
hinder  me  from  finding  the  true  signification  of  perison, 
lying  in  the  foregoing  words,  is,  that  they  require  hie 
to  do  what  I  find  is  impossible  for  me  to  do,  i.  e.  find 
a  difference  between  two  individuals,  as  several  indivi-* 
duals  in  the  same  common  nature^  without  any  other 
difference.  For  if  I  never  find  any  other  difference^  I 
should  never  find  two  individuals.  For  first,  we  find  some 
differehce,  and  by  that  we  find  they  are  two  or  several 
individuals ;  but  in  this  way  we  are  bid  to  find  two  in- 
dividuals, without  any  difference :  but  that,  I  find,  is 
too  subtile  and  sublime  for  my  weak  capacity.  But 
when  by  any  difference  of  time,  or  place,  or  any  thing 
else,  I  have  once  found  them  to  be  two,  or  several,  I 
cannot  for  ever  after  consider  them  but  as  several.  They 
being  once,  by  some  difference,  found  to  be  two,  it  is 
unavoidable  for  me,  from  thenceforth,  to  consider  them 
as  two.  But  to  find  several  where  I  find  tio  difference ; 
or,  as  his  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it,  external  differ-* 
ence  at  all ;  is,  I  confess,  too  hard  for  me* 

This  his  lordship  farther  tells  us,  in  these  words 
which  follow ;  ^*  which  arises  from  the  manner  of  sub- 
^  sistence,  which  is  in  one  individual,  which  is  not 
"  communicable  to  another : "  which  is,  I  own,  a 
learned  way  of  speaking,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
some  refined  philosophic  notion  of  it,  which  to  me  ii* 
either  wholly  incomprehensible,  or  else  may  be  expressed 
in  these  plain  and  common  words,  viz.  that  every  thing 
th^t  exists  has,  in  the  time  or  place,  or  other  per- 
ceivable differences  of  its  existence,  something  incom- 
municable to  all  those  of  its  own  kind,  whereby  it  will 
externally  be  kept  several  from  all  the  rest.  This,  I 
think,  is  that  wMch  the  learned  have  been  pleased  to 
term  a  peculiar  manner  of  subsistence ;  but  if  this  man* 
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ner  of  Subsistence  be  any  things  else,  it  will  need  $ome 
farther  explication  to  make  me  understand  it« 

His  lonlship's  next  words  which  follow,  I  must 
acknowledge,  are  also  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me  i. 
they  are, ."  an  individual  intelligent  substance  is  rather 
*^  supposed  to  the  making  of  a  person,  than  the  proper 
*♦  definition  af  it," 

Person  is  a  word  ;  and  the  idea  that  word  stands  for, 
or  the  proper  signification  of  that  word,  is  what  I  take 
his  lordship  is  here  giving  us.  Now  what  is  meant  by 
saying,  ^^  an  individual  intelligent  substance  is  rather 
«  supposed  to  the  making  the  signification  of  the  word 
*^  person,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it,"  is  beyond 
my  reach.  And  the  reason  his  lordship  adjoins,  puta 
it  in  that,  or  any  other  sense,  ferther  from  my  com- 
prehension.  **  For  a  person  relates  to  something,  which 
*^  does  distinguish  it  from  another  intelligent  substance 
^^  in  the  same  nature ;  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  it 
^^  lies  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  subsistence,  which  agrees. 
'^  to  one,  and  none  else  of  the  kind :  and  this  is  that 
"  which  is  called  personality." 

These  words,  if  nothing  else,  convince  me,  that  I  am 
Davus,  and  not  Oedipus  ;  and  so  I  must  leave  them. 

His  lordship,  at  last,  gives  us  what,  I  think,  he  in-, 
tends  for  a  definition  of  person,  in  these  words ;  "  there-^ 

fore  a  person  is  a  complete  intelligent  substance,. 

with  a  peculiar  manner  of  subsistence."  Where  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  what  was,  as  I  think,  denied 
or  half  denied  to  be  the  proper  definition  of  person,  ia 
saying,  "  it  was  rather  supposed  to  the  making  of 
"  a  person,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it,"  is  yet 
here  got  into  his  lordship's  definition  of  person ;  which. 
I  cannot  suppose  but  his  lordship  takes  to  be  a  proper 
definition.  There  is  only  one  word  changed  in  it; 
and,  instead  of  **  individual  intelligent  substance/*  his 
lordship  has  put  it  "  complete  intelligent  substance  : " 
which,  whether  it  makes  his  the  more  proper  defini^ 
tion,  I  leave  to  others ;  since  possibly  some  will  be  apt 
to  think,  that  a  proper  definition  of  person  cannot  be 
well  made,  without  fhe  term  ind^vi^u^,  or  an  eqijiiva-y 
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lent.  But  his  lordship  has^  as  appears  by  the  place» 
put  in  complete,  to  exclude  the  soul  from  being  a  per- 
son ;  which,  whether  it  does  it  or  no,  to  me  seems 
doubtful :  because  possibly  many  may  think,  that  the 
soul  is  a  complete  intelligent  substance  by  itself,  whe-> 
ther  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body ;  because  every 
substance,  that  has  a  being,  is  a  complete  substance, 
whether  joined  or  not  joined  to  another.  And  as  to  the 
soul's  being  intelligent,  nobody,  I  guess,  thinks,  that 
the  soul  is  completed  in  that,  by  its  union  with  the 
body ;  for  then  it  would  follow,  that  it  would  not  be 
equally  intelligent  out  of  the  body  ;  which,  I  think,  no* 
body  will  say. 

And  thus  I  have,  at  your  request,  gone  over  all  that 
his  lordship  has  said,  to  give  us  clear  and  distinct  appre* 
hensions  of  nature  and  person,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
talking  intelligibly  about  it  And  if  I  should  judge  of 
others  by  my  own  dulness,  I  should  fear  that  by  his 
lordship's  discourse  few  would  be  helped  to  think  or 
talk  intelligibly  about  it.  But  I  measure  not  others  by 
my  narrow  capacity  :  I  wish  others  may  profit  by  his 
lordship's  explication  of  nature  and  person,  more  than  I 
have  done.     And  so  the  conversation  ended. 

My  lord,  I  should  not  have  troubled  your  lordship 
with  a  dialogue  of  this  kind,  had  not  your  lordship 
forced  me  to  it  in  my  own  defence.  Your  lordship,  at 
the  end  of  your  above-mentioned  explication  of  nature, 
has  these  words :  "  let  us  now  see  how  far  these  things 
can  come  from  our  ideas,  by  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion.** And  to  the  like  purpose,  in  the  close  of  your 
explication  of  person,  your  lordship  says ;  "  but  how 
do  our  simple  ideas  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can 
we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  nature  and  per- 
son ?  '*  Your  lordship  concludes  we  cannot.  But 
you  say,  what  makes  a  person  must  be  understood  some 
other  way.  And  hereupon,  my  lord,  my  book  is 
thought  worthy  by  your  lordship  to  be  brought  into 
the  controversy,  and  argued  against,  in  your  Vindica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  pf  the  Trinity ;  because^  as  ^ou? 
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lordsKip  conceives,  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of 
nature  and  person  cannot  be  liad  from  it. 

I  huinbly  craVe  leave  to  represent  to  your  lordship, 
that  if  want  of  affording  clear  and  distinct  apprehen- 
sions concerning  nature  and  person,  make  any  book 
anti-trinitarian,  and,  as  such,  fit  to  be  writ  against  by 
your  lordship ;  your  lordship  ought,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  great  many  men,  in  the  first  place,  to  write  again^ 
your  own  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity : 
since,  among  the  many  I  have  consulted  concerning 
ydur  lordship's  notions  of  nature  and  person,  I  do  not 
find  any  one  that  understands  them  better,  or  has  got 
from  them  any  clearer  or  more  distinct  apprehensions 
concerning  nature  and  person,  than  I  myself,  which 
indeed  is  none  at  all. 

The  owning  of  this  to  your  Idrdship  in  my  former 
letter,  I  find,  displeased  your  lordship :  I  have  there- 
fore here  laid  before  your  lordship  some  part  of  those 
diflSculties  which  appear  to  me,  and  others,  in  your 
loi-dship's  explication  of  nature  and  person,  as  my  apo- 
logy for  saying,  I  had  not  learned  any  thing  by  it. 
And  to  make  it  evident,  that  if  want  of  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  nature  and  person  involve  any 
treatise  in  the  unitarian  controversy;  your  lordship's, 
upon  that  account,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  as  guilty  as 
mine ;  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  that  ought 
to  be  charged  with  that  offence,  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

This,  my  lord,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  till  I  under- 
stand better.  Whether  the  not  being  able  to  get  clear 
and  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  nature  and  per- 
son, from  what  your  lordship  has  said  of  them,  be  the 
want  of  capacity  in  my  understanding,  or  want  of 
clearness  in  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand, I  shall  not  presume  to  say ;  of  that  the  world 
must  judge.  If  it  be  my  dulness  (as  I  cannot  presume 
much  upon  my  own  quickness,  having  every  day  expe- 
rienced how  short-sighted  I  am)  I  have  this  yet  to  de- 
fend me  from  any  very  severe  censure  in  the  case,  that 
I  have  as  much  endeavoured  to  understand  your  lord- 
ship, as  I  ever  did  to  understaiid  any  body.    And  if 
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your  lordship's  notions,  laid  dotrn  about  nature  and 
person,  are  plain  and  intelligible,  therp  f^re  a  great 
many  others,  whose  parts  lie  under  no  blemish  In  the 
world,  who  ^nd  them  neither  plain  nop  intelligible* 

Pardon  me  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  if  I 
return  your  lordship's  question,  *'  how  dp  your  brd-? 
ship's  notions  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can  we 
learn  r  from  them  clear  and  distinct  apprehiensions 
concerning  nature  and  person,  and  the  grounds  of 
identity  and  distinction  ?  ''  To  which  the  apswer 
will  stand,  no ;  till  your  brdship  has  explained  ypiir 
notions  of  them  a  little  clearer,  and  shown  what  ultit 
mately  they  are  founded  on  and  made  up  of,  if  they 
are  not  pitimately  founded  on  and  made  yp  of  opr 
simple  ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  re^ption^ 
which  is  that  for  which,  in  this  point,  you  except 
against  my  book :  and  yet,  though  your  lordship  set§ 
yourself  to  proye,  that  they  cannot  be  had  from  our 
simple  ideas  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  though  your 
lordship  lays  down  several  heads  about  thjeni,  yet  ypu 
do  not,  that  I  see,  offer  any  thing  to  instruct  ws  from 
what  other  original  they  come,  or  whence  they  are  to 
be  had. 

But  perhaps  this  may  be  my  want  of  understanding 
what  your  lordship  has  said  ahoMt  theiQ :  and,  possibly 
fropi  the  s^me  cause  it  is,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the 
four  passages  your  lordship  subjoins,  as  out  of  my  book 
(though  there  be  no  such  passages  in  my  book,  as,  I 
think?  your  lordship  acknowledges,  sinpe  your  lordship 
answers  nothing  to  what  I  said  thereupon ;)  the  twQ 
things  your  lordship  says  are  granted,  that  tend  to  the 
clearing  this  matter,  and  the  four  inferences  your  lord* 
ship  m^ke?  j  are  all,  or  any  of  jthem,  applied  by  your 
lordship?  to  show  that  clear  and  distinct  appri^hensions 
jconcernin^  nature  and  person  cannot  be  had  upon  my 
principles ;  at  least  as  clear  as  can  be  had  upon  your 
lordship's,  when  you  please  to  let  us  know  theni. 

Hitherto,  ipy  lord,  I  have  considered  oiily  what  is 
charged  upon  my  book  by  your  Iprdship,  in  re^jerenqe 
to  the  unitarian  controversy,  viz,  the  manner  and 
j^rounds  on  which  my  book  has  be^n^  by  your  Iprd^hip, 
endeavoured  to  be  brought  into  jtlie  ^optrpver^j  jcon^- 
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ceming  the  Trinity,  with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do  \ 
not  has  your  lordship,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  yet  showed 
that  it  has. 

There'  remain  to  be  considered  several  things,  which 
your  lordship  thinks  faulty  in  my  book ;  which,  whe- 
ther they  have  any  thing  to  do  or  no  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  your 
lordship  satisfaction  in,  either  by  acknowledging  my 
errours,  or  giving  your  lordship  an  account  wherein 
your  lordship's  discourse  comes  short  of  convincing  me 
of  them.  But  these  papers  being  already  grown  to  a 
bulk  that  exceeds  the  ordinary  size  of  a  letter,  I  shall 
respite  your  lordship^s  farther  trouble  in  this  matter 
for  the  present,  with  this  promise,  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  return  my  acknowledgments  to  your  lordship,  for 
those  other  parts  of  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
with. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  fit,  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment, I  take  notice  of  these  words,  in  the  close  of 
your  lordship's  letter :  "  I  hope,  that,  in  the  managing 
"  this  debate,  I  have  not  either  transgressed  the  rules 
**  of  civility,  or  mistaken  your  meaning ;  both  which  I 
*'  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  And  I  return  you  thanks 
**  for  the  civilities  you  have  expressed  to  me,  through 

your  letter :  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  it  is  out  of  no 

disrespect,  or  the  least  ill-will  to  yoy,  that  I  have 
"  again  considered  this  matter,*'  &c. 

Your  lordship  hopes  you  have  not  mistaken  my 
meaning :  and  I,  my  lord,  hope  that  where  you  have 
(as  I  humbly  conceive  I  shall  make  it  appear  you  have) 
mistaken  my  meaning,  I  may,  without  offence,  lay  it 
before  your  lordship.  And  I  the  more  conjSdently 
ground  that  hope  upon  this  expression  of  your  lordship 
here,  which  I  take  to  be  intended  to  that  purpose; 
since,  in  those  several  instances  I  gave,  in  my  former 
letter,  of  your  lordship's  mistaking  not  only  my  mean- 
ing, but  the  very  words  of  my  book  which  you  quoted, 
your  lordship  has  had  the  goodness  to  bear  with  me, 
without  any  manner  of  reply. 

Your  lordship  assures  me,  "  that  it  is  out  of  no  dis- 
**  respect  or  the  least  ill-will  to  me,  that  you  have  again 
^*  considered  this  matter/* 
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'  My  lord,  tny  never  having,  by  any  act  of  mine,  de- 
served otherwise  of  your  lordship^  is  a  strong  reason  to 
keep  me  from  questioning  what  your  lordship  says. 
And,  I  hope,  my  part  in  the  controversy  has  been 
such,  that  I  may  be  excused  from  making  any  such 
profession,  in  reference  to  what  I  write  to  your  lord- 
ship. And  I  shall  take  care  to  continue  to  defend  my- 
self so,  in  this  controversy,  which  your '  lordship  is 
pleased  to  have  with  me^,  that  I  shall  not  come  within 
the  need  of  any  apology,  that  what  I  say  is  out  of  no 
disrespect  or  the  least  ill-will  to  your  lordship.  But  this 
must  not  hinder  me  any  where,  from  la3dng  the  argu- 
ment in  its  due  light,  for  the  advantage  of  truth. 

This,  my  lord,  I  say  not  to  your  lordship,  who  pro- 
posing to  yourself,  as  you  say  in  this  very  page,  nothing 
but  truth,  will  not,  I  know,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  en- 
deavour to  make  every  thing  as  plain  and  as  dear  as  I 
can :  but  this  I  say,  upon  occasion  of  some  exceptions 
of  this  kind,  which  I  have  heard  others  have  made 
against  the  former  letter  I  did  myself  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  lordship,  as  if  I  did  therein  bear  too  hard 
upon  your  lordship.  Though  your  lordship,  who 
knows  very  well  the  end  of  arguing,  as  well  as  rules 
of  civility,  finds  nothing  to  blame  in  my  way  of 
"writing ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  it  should  deserve 
any  other  character,  than  what  your  lordship  has  beeti 
pleased  to  give  it  in  the  beginning  of  your  postscript. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  any  controversy  with  your 
lordship ;  but  since  the  concern  of  truth  alone  engages 
me  in  it,  as  I  know  your  lordship  will  expect  that  I 
should  omit  nothing  that  should  make  for  truth,  for  that 
is  the  end  we  both  profess  to  aim  at ;  so  I  shall  take 
care  to  avoid  all  foreign,  passionate,  and  unmannerly, 
mixtures,  w^hich  do  no  way  become  a  lover  of  truth  in 
any  debate,  especially  with  one  of  your  lordship's  cha- 
racter and  dignity. 

My  lord,  the  imputation  of  a  tendency  to  scepti- 
cism, and  to  the  overthrowing  any  article  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  are  no  small  charges ;  and  all  censures  df 
that  high  nature,  I  humbly  conceive,  are  with  the 
more  caution  to  be  passed,  the  greater  the  authority  is 
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of  the  person  they  coine  froiq.  But  whether  to  pro- 
nounce so  hardly  of  the  book,  merely  upon  surmises,  be 
to  be  taken  for  a  mark  of  good*wiU  to  the  author,  I 
must  leave  to  your  lordship.  This  I  am  sure,  I  find  the 
world  thinks  me  obliged  to  vindicate  myself,  I  have 
taken  leave  to  say,  merely  upon  surmises,  because  I  cannot 
see  any  argument  your  lordship  has  any  where  brought^ 
to  ghow  its  tendency  fo  scepticism,  beyond  what  your 
)or4ship  l^^s  in  these  words  in  the  same  page,  viz.  that  it 
is  your  lordship's  great  prejudice  against  it  that  it  leads 
to  scepticism ;  or,  that  your  lordship  can  find  no  way  to 
attain  to  certainty  in  it,  upon  my  grounds. 

I  confess,  my  lord,  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  part 
of  the  visible,  and  a  great  deal  mqre  of  the  yet  much 
larger  intellectual  world,  wherein  our  poor  and  weak 
understandings,  in  this  state,  are  not  capable  of  know- 
ledge; and  this,  I  think,  a  great  part  of  mankind 
agrees  with  me  in.  But  whether  or  no  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas  comes  short  of  what  it  should,  on  your 
lordship's  way,  with  or  without  idea$|  will  carry  us  to 
clearer  and  larger  degrees  of  certainty ;  we  shall  see, 
when  your  lordship  pleases  to  let  us  know  wherein  your 
way  of  certainty  consists.  Till  then,  I  think,  to  avoid 
scepticism,  it  is  better  to  have  some  way  of  certainty 
(though  it  will  not  lead  us  to  it  in  every  thing)  than  no 
way  at  all. 

The  necessity  your  lordship  has  put  upon  me  of  vin 
dicating  myself,  must  be  my  apology  for  giving  your 
lordship  this  second  trouble;  which,  I  assure  myself, 
you  will  not  take  amiss,  since  your  lordship  was  sq  much 
concerned  for  my  vindication,  as  to  declare,  you  had 
no  reason  to  be  sorry,  that  the  author  of  Christianity 
^  not  mysterious  bad  given  me  occasion  to  vindicate  my- 
self. I  return  your  lordship  ray  humble  thanks,  for 
affording  me  this  second  opportunity  to  do  it }  and  am, 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

My  LoEP, 
Lqhpok,  Your  brdship's  most  humble 

29  June,  1697.  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCliK 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


MY  LOBD, 

Though  I  have  w  great  a  precedent,  as  ypur  lord- 
ship has  given  me  in  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
with ;  yet,  I  doubt,  whether  even  your  lordship's  ex- 
ample will  )>e  enough  to  justify  me  to  the  world,  if, 
in  a^  letter  writ  to  one,  I  should  put  a  post9cript  in 
answer  to  another  man,  to  whom  I  do  not  speak  in  m^ 
letter :  I  shall  therefore  only  beg,  that  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  excuse  it,  if  you  fiqd  a  short  answer 
to  the  paper  of  another  man,  not  big  enough  to  be  put)- 
lished  J3y  itself,  appear  under  the  same  cover  with  my 
answer  to  your  lordship.  The  paper  itself  came  to  my 
hands,  at  the  same  time  that  your  lordship's  letter 
did ;  and^  containing  some  exceptions  to  my  E^say  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  is  not  wholly  foreign 
in  the  matter  of  it. 
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ESSAY  CONCERNING  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  &c 

4 

Before  any  thing  oame  out  against  my  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding  the  last  year,  I  wa$ 
told^  that  I  must  prepare  myself  for  a  storm  that  was 
coming  against  it;  it  being  resolved  by  some  men*  that 
it  was  necessary  that  book  of  mine  should,  as  it  is 
phrased,  be  run  down.  I  do  not  say>  that  the  author 
of  these  Remarks  was  one  of  thos^  men  t  but  I  premise 
this  as  the  reason  of  the  answer  I  am  about  to  give  him. 
And  though  1  do  not  say  he  was  one  of  them,  yet  in 
.  this,  I  think,  every  indifferent  reader  will  agi'ee  with 
.me,  that  his  letter  does  not  very  well  suit  with  the 
character  he  takes  upon  himself,  or  the  design  he  pre- 
tends in  writing  it. 

He  pretends,  the  business  of  his  letter  is  to  be  in- 
formed :  but  if  that  were  in  earnest  so,  I  suppose  he 
would  have  done  two  things  quite  otherwise  than  h€ 
has.  The  first  is^  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  particular  information,  that  his  letter 
(that  pretends  inquiry  in  the  body  of  it,  though  it  car- 
ries remarks  in  the  title)  should  have  been  published 
in  print :  whereby  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  however  in 
it  he  puts  on  the  person  of  a  learner,  yet  he  would  miss 
his  aim,  if  he  were  not  taken  notice  of  as  a  teacher ; 
and  particularly,  that  his  remarks  showed  the  world 
great  faults  in  my  book. 

The  other  is,  that  he  has  not  set  his  name  to  his 
letter  of  inquiries ;  whereby  I  might,  by  knowing  the 
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^rson  that  inquires,  the  better  know  how  to  suit  my 
answer  to  him.  I  cannot  much  blame  him  in  another 
respect,  for  concealing  his  name :  for,  I  think,  any  one 
who  appears  among  christians,  may  be  well  ashamed  of 
his  name,  when  he  raises  such  a  doubt  as  this,  viz. 
whether  an  infinitely  powerful  and  wise  being  be  vera* 
cious  or  no ;  unless  falsehood  be  in  such  reputation  with 
this  gentleman,  that  he  concludes  lying  to  be  no  mark 
of  weakness  and  folly.  Besides,  this  author  might,  if 
he  had  pleased,  have  taken  notice,  that,  in  more  placed 
than  one,  I  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  another 
evidence,  as  I  take  it,  of  his  veracity. 

He  seems  concerned  to  know  **  upon  what  ground 
^  I  will  build  the  divine  law,  when  I  pursue  morality 
**  ta  a  demonstration  ?  ** 

If  he  had  not  been  very^  much  in  haste,  he  would 
have  seen  that  his  questions,  in  that  paragraph,  are  a 
little  too  forward ;  unless  he  thinks  it  necessary  I  should 
write,  when  and  upon  what  he  thinks  fit.  When  I 
know  him  better,  T  may  perhaps  think  I  owe  him  great 
observance ;  but  so  much  as  that  very  few  men  think 
due  to  themselves. 

I  have  said  indeed  in  my  book,  that  I  thought  mo* 
rality  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  mathe-^ 
matics :  but  I  do  not  remember  where  I  promised  thid 
gentleman  to  demonstrate  it  to  him. 

He  says,  **  if  he  knew  upon  what  grounds  I  wduld 

build  my  demonstration  of  morality,  he  could  make 

a  better  judgment  of  it'*  His  judgment  who  rnake^ 
such  demands  as  this,  and  is  so  much  in  haste  to  be  a 
judge,  that  he  cannot  stay  till  what  he  has  such  a  mind 
to  be  sitting  upon,  be  born ;  does  not  seem  of  that 
consequence,  that  any  one  should  be  in  haste  to  gratify 
his  impatience. 

And  since  ^^  he  thinks  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind 
"  (which  is  the  greatest)  must  have  a  more  compen- 
•*  dious  way  to  know  their  duty,  than  by  long  deduc- 
"  tions ;  *'  he  may  do  well  to  consider,  whether  it  were 
for  their  sakes  he  published  this  question,  viz.  "  What 
"  is  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  divine  law  ?  " 
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WhojBver  ginceriejjr  acknowledges  ^m  law.  to  be  the 
law  of  God,  i^nnot  fail  to  apknowledge  also,  tl?^  it 
hath  aU  that  re^sop  and  ground  that  a  jiist  aqd  wise  law 
cai^  pr  pught  to  h^ve ;  and  will  easily  persuade  himself 
tp  forbear  raising  $uqh  qpestions  and  scruples  about  it. 

A  m^n  that  insinuates,  ^s  he  does,  a3  if  X  hel4>  that 
"  thj5  distinetioQ  pf  virtue  and  vice  was  to  be  picked 
"  up  hy  pur  eyes^  or  ears;,  pr  ojur  nogtrils ; "  sh^w§  so 
much  ignorance,  or  ^  much  malice,  thajt  he  deserves  m 
pther  answer  but  pity. 

**  The  immorjility  of  the  soijl  is  anotter  tbipg,  he 
"  says,  he  cannot  dear  to  hinaself,  upon  my  principles.'* 
It  maiy  be  so.  The  right  reirerepd  the  lord  bjsbpp  of 
Wprcesiter,  in  the  letter  he  has  lately  bonour ed  me  w^th 
in  print,  has  undertaken  to  prove,  upon  my  principles, 
the  soul'p  imm^teiialityi  which,  I  §pppp3e9  this  author 
wiU  not  qifestipn  to  be  a  proof  of  its  immcwtality,  A^^ 
to  his  lordship's  letter  I  refer  him  for  it.  But  if  that 
)vUl  not  serye  his  turn^  I  will  tell  him  a  principle  of  piine 
that  will  cjieai^  i^  to  him ;  and  that  is,  the  revelation  of 
life  and  im^J<»^t^ty  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrppgh  the  gospel. 

He  mentions  other  doubts  he  has,  unresolved  py  my 
principles.  If  my  principles  do  not  teach  them,  the 
world^  I  |;hink,  wiu,  I  am  sure  I  shall,  be  obliged  tp 
him  to  direct  fne  to  such  a?  will  supply  that  deffect  in 
mine.  For  I  never  had  the  vanity  to  hppe  to  out^dp 
aU  other  jn^u»  Nor  did  I  propose  to  myself,  in  pub- 
Ji^^hing  my  I)?3ay,  tp  be  an  answerer  of  questions ;  Or 
e^^pect  that  all  doubts  should  gp  out  pf  the  wprld,  as 

^oQ^  .1^^  my  book  came  intp  it. 

The  world  has  now  my  book,  such  as  it  is :  if  any 
pne  6ndp^  that  there  be  many  questions  that  my  prip- 
labjes  will  npt  resoliire,  he  will  ao  the  world  more  sep- 
vice  to  lay  down  such  principles  as  will  resolve  them, 
than  to  quarrel  with  my  ignprance  {which  I  readily 
acknowlcilge)  and  possibly  for  that  which  cannot  he 
dlone^  I  ^hall  never  think  the  wopse  of  mine,  becwse 
they  viil  Qot  resolve  every  one's  doubts,  till  I  see  those 
pripcipJes  l^id  down  by  my  one,  that  will;  aud  then  I 
will  quit  mine^i    . 
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If  any  one  finds  any  thing  in  mj  Essay  to  be  cor- 
rected, he  may,  when  he  pleases,  write  against  it ;  and 
when  I  think  fit,  .1  will  answer  him.  For  I  do  not  in- 
tend my  time  shall  be  wasted  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
one,  who  may  have  a  mind  to  pick  holes  in  my  book, 
and  show  his  skill  in  the  art  of  confutation. 

To  conclude ;  were  there  nothing  else  in  it,  I  should 
not  think  it  fit  to  trouble  myself  about  the  questions  of 
a  man,  which  he  himself  does  not  think  worth  the 
owning. 


MR.  LOCKE'S  REPLY 


TO  THE   BIGHT  BETERKND  THE 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER'S  ANSWER 


TO  HIS 


SECOND  LEITER. 


Wherein,  besides  other  incident  Matters,  what  bis  Lordship  has 
said  concerning  Certainty  by  Reason,  Certainty  by  Ideas, 
and  Certainty  by  Faith ;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  the 
Immateriality  of  ,]Lhe  Soul ;  the  Inconsistency  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Notions  with  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  their 
Tendency  to  Scepticism ;  is  examined. 


Mr.  LOCKE'S  REPLY 

TO   THE 

6ISH0P  OF  WORCESTER'S  ANSWER 

TO  HfS 

SECOND  LETTER, 

MY  LORD, 

^^[xpUR  lordship,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  letter 
you  honoured  me  math,  seems  so  uneasy  and  displeased 
at  my  having  said  too  much  already  in  the  question 
between  us,  that  I  think  I  may  conclude,  you  would 
be  well  enough  pleased  if  I  should  say  no  moreT?and 
you  would  dispense  with  me,  for  not  keeping  flty^pro- 
mise  I  made  you  to  answer  the  other  parts  of  your  first 
letter,  ^f  this  proceeds  from  any  tenderness  in  your 
lordship  for  my  reputation,  that  you  would  not  have  me 
expose  myself  by  an  overflow  of  words,  in  many  places 
void  of  clearness,  coherence,  and  argument,  and  that 
theretbre  might  have  been  spared ;  I  must  acknowledge 
it  is  a  piece  of  great  charity,  and  such  wherein  you  will 
have  a  lasting  advantage  over  me,  since  good  manners 
will  not  permit  me  to  return  you  the.lik^  Or  should  I, 
in  the  ebullition  of  thoughts,  which  m  me  your  lord- 
ship finds  as  impetuous  as  the  springs  of  Modena  men- 
tioned by  Ramazzini,  be  in  danger  to  forget  myself,  and 
to  think  I  had  some  right  to  return  the  general  com- 
plaint of  length  and  intricacy  without  force ;  yet  you 
have  secured  yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  any  such 
trash  on  your  side,  by  making  cobwebs  the  easy  product 
of  those  who  write  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  which  it 
might  be  a  crime  in  me  to  impute  to  your  lordship. 

If  this  complaint  of  yours  be  not  a  charitable  warning- 
to  me,  I  cannot  well  guess  at  the  design  of  it ;  foi<-J[ 
would  not  think  that  in  a  controversy,  which  you,  my 
lord,  have  dragged  me  into,  you  would  assume  it  as  a 
privilege  due  to  yourself  to  be  as  copious  as  you  please, 
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and  say  what  you  think  fit,  and  expect  I  should  reply 
only  SO9  and  so  much,  as  would  just  suit  your  good 
likingj  and  serve  to  set  the  cause  right  on  that  side 
which  your  lordship  contends  for. 

My  lord,  I  shall  always  acknowledge  the  great  dis- 
tance that  is  between  your  lordship  and  myself,  and  pay 
that  deference  that  is  due  to  your  dignity  and  pereon. 
But  controversy,  though  it  excludes  not  good  manners, 
will  not  be  managed  with  all  that  submission  which  one 
is  ready  to  pay  in  other  cases.  Truth,  which  is  in- 
flexible, has  here  its  interest,  which  must  not  be  given 
up,  in  a  compliment.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other 
great  names,  must  give  way,  rather  than  make  us  re- 
nounce truth,  or  the  friendship  we  have  for  her. 

This  possibly  your  lordship  will  allow,  for  it  is  not 
spun  out  of  my  own  thoughts ;  I  have  the  authority  of 
others  for  it,  I  think  it  was  in  print  before  I  was  born. 
But  you  will  say  however,  I  am  too  long  in  my  replies. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  it  may  be  so.  But  with  all  due 
respect  to  your  lordship's  authority  (the  greatness 
whereof  I  shall  always  readily  acknowledge)  I  must 
crave  leave  to  say,  that  in  this  case  you  are  by  no  means 
a  proper  judge.  We  are  now,  as  well  your  lordship  as 
myself,  before  a  tribunal  to  which  you  have  appealed, 
and  before  which  you  have  brought  me :  it  is  the  public 
must  be  judge,  whether  your  lordship  has  enlarged  too 
far  in  accusing  me,  or  I  in  defending  myself.  Common 
justice  makes  great  allowance  to  a  man  pleading  in  his 
own  defence ;  and  a  little  length  (if  he  should  be  guilty 
of  it)  finds  excuse  in  the  compassion  of  by-standers, 
when  they  see  a  man  causelessly  attacked,  after  a  new 
way,  by  a  potent  adversary ;  and,  under  various  pre- 
tences, occasions  sought,  and  words  wrested  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

This,  my  lord,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  think  to  be 
my  case,  whilst  this  strange  way  your  lordship  has 
brought  me  into  this  controversy ;  your  gradual  accusa- 
tions of  my  book,  and  the  different  causes  your  lordship 
has  assigned  of  them  ;  together  with  quotations  out  of 
it,  which  I  cannot  find  there ;  and  other  things  I  have 
5pmplained  of  (tp  gome  of  vf^iiQh  your  lordship  h^^  Tjpt 
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vouchsafed  any  answer)  shall  remain  unaccounted  for, 
as  I  humbly  conceive  they  do. 

I  confess  my  answers  are  long,  and  I  wish  they  could 
have  been  shorter.  But  the  difficulty  1  have  to  find  out» 
and  set  before  others  your  lordship's  meaning,  that  they 
may  see  what  I  am  answering  to,  and  so  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  what  I  say,  has  unavoidably  en- 
larged them.  Whether  this  be  wholly  owing  to  my 
dulness,  or  whether  a  little  perplexedness  both  as  to 
grammar  and  coherence,  caused  by  those  numbers  of 
thoughts,  whether  of  your  own  or  others,  that  crowd 
from  all  parts  to  be  set  down  when  you  write,  may  not 
be  allowed  to  have  some  share  in  it,  I  shall  not  presutne 
to  say.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  your  lordship,  and  niy 
other  readers  in  the  pomt,  and  know  not  how  to  avoid  a 
fault  that  has  no  remedy. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  the  world  •  soon  grows  weary 
"  of  controversies,  especially  when  they  are  about  per- 
"  sonal  matters;  which  made  ydur  lordship  wonder 
'*  that  one  who  understands  the  world  so  well,  should 
"  spend  above  fifty  pages  in  renewing  and  enlarging  a 
"  complaint  wholly  concerning  himself.'* 

To  which  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if  your  lordship 
had  so  much  considered  the  world,  and  what  it  is  not 
much  pleased  with,  when  you  published  your  discourse 
in  vindication  of  the  Trinity,  perhaps  your  lordship  had 
not  so  personally  concerned  me  in  that  controversy,  as  it 
appears  now  you  have,  and  continue  still  to  do. 

Your  lordship  wonders  "  that  I  spend  al30ve  fifty  pages 
"  in  renewing  and  enlarging  my  complaint  concerning 
^*  myself."  Your  wonder,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  not 
be  so  great,  when  you  recollect,  that  your  answer  to 
my  complaint,  and  the  satisfaction  you  proposed  to 
give  me  and  others  in  that  personal  matter,  began 
the  first  letter  you  honoured  me  with,  and  ended 
where  you  said,  ^'  you  suppose  the  reason  of  your 
**  mentioning  my  words  so  often  was  now  no  longer 
"  a  riddle  to  me ;  and  so  you  proceeded  to  other  parti- 
"  culars  of  my  vindication."  If  therefore  I  have  spent 
fifty  pages  of  my  answer,  in  showing  that  what  you 
offered  in  forty^seven  pages  for  mjr  satisfaction  ^w 
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nwti  b«t  thai  the  riddle  was  a  riddle  still ;  the  £spro- 
portion  in  the  number  of  pages  is  not  so  great  as  to  be 
the  sut^ct  of  much  wonder :  espeeiaily  to  those  who 
consider,,  that,  in  what  you  call  personal  matt^,  I  was 
showing  that  my  Essay,  having  in  it  nothing  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  yet  brmight  into  that 
dispute ;  and  that  therefore  I  had  reason  to  complain  of 
it,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  in  :  and  if 
you  bad*  pleased  not  to  have  moved  other  questions,  nor 
brought  other  charges  against  my  book  t^  this,  which 
was  the  oecasion  and  subject  of  my  first  letter,  had  been 
cleared;  by  making  out  that  the  passages  yoq  had^  in 
your  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  quoted 
out  of  my  book,  had  something  in  them  against  tbe» 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  so  were,  with  just  reason^ 
brought  by  you,  as  they  were,  into  that  dispute ;  there 
had  been  no  other  but  that  personal  matter,  as  yoi»  call 
it,  between  m* 

In  tl^  examination  of  those  pages  meant,  as  you  said, 
tbv  my  satisfaction,  and  of  other  parts  of  your  letter,  I 
feundi  (contrary  to  what  I  expected)  matter  of  renewing 
and  enlarging  my  ccmaplaint,  and  this  I  took  notice  of 
and  set  down  in  my  reply>  which  it  seems  I  should  not 
have  done:  the  knowledge  of  the  world  should  have 
taught  me  better ;  and  I  should  have  taken  that  for  sa^ 
tis&ction  which  you  were  pleased  to  give,  in  which  I 
could  not  find  any,  nor,  as  I  believe,  any  intelligent  or 
impartial  reader*  So  that  your  lordship's  care  of  the 
world,  that  it  should  not  grow  weary  of  this  contro- 
versy, aad  the  fauh  you  find  of  my  miseroplc^ing  fifty 
pages  of  my  letter,  reduces  itself  at  last  in  effect  to  no 
mose  but  this,  that  your  lordship  should  have  a  liberty 
ta  say  what  you  please,  pay  me  in  what  coin  you  think 
fit ;  my  part  should  be  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  rest  eon« 
tent,  and  say  ncH^bing.  This  indeed  might  be  a  way  not 
to  weary  the  world,  and  to  save  fifty  pages  of  clean 
paper,  and  put  such  an  end  to  the  controversy,  as  your 
lordship  would  not  dislike. 

I  learn  from  your  lordship,  that  it  is  the  first  part  of 
wisdom,  in  some  men's  opinions,  not  to  begin  in  such 
disputeSi    What  the  knowledge  of  the  world  (which  i» 
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a  6cH  of  wisdom)  BhouM  in  jfour  brdship's  opimon 
make  a  man  do,  when  one  of  your  lordfiMp's  dia« 
meter  begins  with  him,  is  verjr  plain :  he  is  not  to  re* 
|dy,  so  far  as  he  judges  lus  defimce  and  the  matter 
requires,  but  as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  allow  \  which 
some  majr  think  no  better  than  if  one  mig^t  not  rqply 
at  all* 

After  having  thus  rebuked  me  fxx  having  been  tod 
oopious  in  my  reply,  in  the  next  words  your  Im^dsiiip 
instructs  me  what  I  should  have  answered;  that  *^  I 
^  should  hftve  cleared  myself  by  declaring  to  the  worid» 
''  that  I  owtied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  as  it  hath 
"  been  received  in  thfe  christian  churdi/' 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  mere  personal  matter,  ^  th^ 
same  woof  with  a  Spanish  san-benito,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  designed  to  sit  close  to  inew  What  must  I  do  now^ 
my  lord  ?  Must  I  silently  put  on  and  wear  this  badg^ 
of  your  lordship's  favour,  and^  as  one  well  understand^- 
ing  the  world,  say  not  a  vrocA  of  it»  because  the  world 
soon  grows  weary  of  personal  matters  ?  If  in  gr^tude 
for  this  personal  favour  I  ought  to  be  silent^  J^HI  ^"^ 
fbrced  to  tell  you»  that,  in  what  you  require  of  me  tiere^ 
you  possibly  have  cut  out  too  much  work  for  a  poor 
ordinary  layman,  for  whom  it  is  too  hard  to  know 
how  a  doctrine  so  disputed  has  been  received  ill  the 
diristian  church,  and  who  might  have  thought  it  enough 
to  own  it  as  delivered  in  the  scriptures.  Your  lordship 
herein  la)ns  upon  me  what  I  cannot  do,  without  owning 
to  know  what  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know :  for  how  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  has  been  always  received  in  the 
christian  churchy  I  confess  myself  ignorant,  I  have  not 
had  time  to  estamine  the  history  of  it,  and  to  read  those 
controversies  that  have  been  writ  about  it :  and  to  own 
a  doctrine  as  received  by  others^  when  I  do  not  know 
how  these  others  received  it,  is  perhaps  a  short  way  to 
orthodoxy,  that  may  satisfy  some  men :  but  he  that 
takes  this  Way  to  give  satisfaction,  in  my  opinion  makes 
a  little  bold  with  truth ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whe^ 
ther  Such  a  profession  be  pleasing  to  that  God,  who  re- 
quires truth  in  the  inward  parts^  however  acoeptsdile 
it  migr  in  any  man  be  to  hit  ikooesmil 
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I  presume  your  lordship,  in  your  discourse  in  vindi-^ 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  intends  to  give 
it  us  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  christian  church. 
And  I  think  your  words,  viz.  "it  is  the  sense  of  the 
"christian  church  which  you  are  bound  to  defend,  and 
no  particular  opinions  of  your  own,"  authorize  one 

to  think  so.  But  if  I  am  to  own  it  as  your  lordship 
has  there  delivered  it,  I  must  own  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand; for  I  confess  your  exposition  of  the  sense  of 
the  church  wholly  transcends  my  capacity. 

If  you  require  me  to  own  it  with  an  implicit  faith,  I 
shall  pay  that  deference  as  soon  to  your  lordship's  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  any  one's.  But 
if  I  must  understand  and  know  what  I  own^  it  is  my 
misfortune,  and  I  cannot  deny,  that  I  am  as  far  from 
owning  what  you  in  that  discourse  deliver,  as  I  can  be 
from  professing  the  most  unintelligible  thing  that  ever 
I  read,  to  be  the  doctrine  that  I  own. 

Whether  I  make  more  use  of  my  poor  understanding 
in  the  case,  than  you  are  willing  to  allow  every  one  of 
your  readers,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  such  an  understanding 
as  God  has  given  me  is  the  best  I  have,  and  that  which 
I  must  use  in  the  apprehending  what  othere  say,  before 
I  can  own  the  truth  of  it :  and  for  this  there  is  no  help 
that  I  know. 

That  which  keeps  me  a  little  in  countenance,  is,  that^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  men  of  no  mean  parts,  even  divines  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  those  of  neither  the  lowest 
reputation  nor  rank,  find  their  understandings  fail  them 
on  this  occasion ;  and  stick  not  to  own  that  they  under- 
stand not  your  lordship  in  that  discourse,  and  parti- 
cularly  that  your  sixth  chapter  is  unintelligible  to  them 
as  well  as  me ;  whether  the  fault  be  in  their  or  my 
understanding,  the  world  must  be  judge.  But  this  is 
only  by  the  by,  for  this  is  not  the  answer  I  here  intend 
your  lordship. 

Your  lordship  tells  me,  that, "  to  clear  myself,  I  should 
"  have  owned  to  the  world  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
"  nity,  as  it  has  been  received,"  &c.  Answer.  I  know 
not  whether  in  a  dispute  managed  after  a  new  way, 
wherein  one  man  is  urged  against,  and  another  man's 
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words  all  along  quoted,  it  may  not  also  be  a  good,  as 
well  as  a  new  rule,  for  the  answerer  to  reply  to  what 
was  never  objected,  and  clear  himself  from  what  was 
never  laid  to  his  charge.  If  this  be  not  so,  and  that  this 
new  way  of  attacking  requires  not  this  new  way  of  de- 
fence, your  lordship's  prescription  to  me  here  what  I 
should  have  done,  will,  amongst  the  most  intelligent  and 
impartial  readers,  pass  for  a  strange  rule  in  controversy, 
and  such  as  the  learnedest  of  them  will  not  be  able 
to  find  in  all  antiquity;  and  therefore  must  be  im- 
puted to  something  else  than  your  lordship's  great 
learning. 

Did  your  lordship  in  the  discourse  of  the  vindication 
of  the  Trinity,  wherein  you  firet  fell  upon  my  book,  or 
in  your  letter  (my  answer  to  which  you  are  here  correct- 
ing) did  your  lordship,  I  say,  any  where  object  to  me, 
that  *^  I  did  not  own  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has 
"  been  received  in  the  christian  church,"  &c.  ?  If  you 
did,  the  objection  was  so  secret,  so  hidden,  so  artificial, 
that  your  words  declared  quite  the  contrary.  In  the 
Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  lord- 
ship says,  that  my  notions  were  borrowed  to  serve  other 
purposes  [whereby,  if  I  understand  you  right,  you  meant 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity]  than  I  intended 
them ;  which  you  repeat  again  *  for  my  satisfaction,  and 
insist  f  upon  for  my  vindication. 

You  having  so  solemnly  more  than  once  professed  to 
clear  me  and  my  intentions  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
any  part  in  that  controversy,  as  appears  farther  in  the 
close  of  your  first  letter,  where  all  you  charge  on  me,  is 
the  ill  use  that  others  had,  or  might  make  of  my  notions ; 
how  could  I  suppose  such  an  objection  made  by  your 
lordship,  which  you  declare  against,  without  accusing 
your  lordship  of  manifest  prevarication  ? 

If  your  lordship  had  any  thing  upon  your  mind,  any 
secret  aims,  which  you  did  not  think  fit  to  own,  but  yet 
would  have  me  divine  and  answer  to,  as  if  I  knew  them ; 
this,  I  confess,  is  too  much  for  me,  who  look  no  farther 
into  men's  thoughts,    than  as   they   appear  in  their 
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liooki*  Whei^e  you  have  givt^n  your  thoughts  veiit  iu 
yoiir  words,  I  have  not^  I  think,  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  them,  not  wholly  passing  by  those  insinuations^  which 
have  bfeen  dropped  from  your .  lordship's  pett ;  which 
frdm  another,  who  had  not  professed  so  much  personal 
i^espect,  would  have  shown  no  exceeding  good  disposition 
of  mind  towards  me* 

.  When  your  lordship  shall  go  on  to  accuse  nie  of  not 
believing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  received  in  the 
christian  church)  Or  any  other  doctrine  you  shall  think 
fit^  I  shall  answer  as  I  would  to  an  inquisitor.  For 
though  your  lordship  tells  me,  "  I  need  not  be  afraid  of 
'^  the  inquisition,  or  that  you  intended  to  charge  me 
*^  with  heresy  in  denying  the  Trinity ;''  yet  hfe  that  shall 
consider  yoUr  lordship's  proceeding  with  me  from  the 
beginnings  as  far  as  it  is  hitherto  gone,  may  have  rea«- 
son  to  thinks  that  the  methods  and  management  of  that 
holy  office  are  not  wholly  unknown  to  your  lordship^  nor 
have  escaped  your  great  reading.  Your  proceedings 
with  me  have  had  these  steps : 

li  Several  passages  of  my  Essay  of  Humati  Undet- 
Btanding,  and  some  of  them  relating  barely  to  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  other  matters  wholly  remote  from  any 
question  about  the  Trinity,  were  brought  into  the  Vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  there  argui^ 
against  as  containing  the  errours  of  those  and  them ; 
which  those  and  them  are  not  knoWn  to  this  day, 

3. .  In  youi*  lordship's  answer  to  my  first  letter,  when 
what  was  given  as  the  great  reason  why  my  Essay  was 
brought  into  that  controversy,  vizi  because  in  it  **  cer- 
^^  tainty  was  founded  upon  cleai"  and  distitact  ideas ; " 
was  found  to  fail^  and  was  only  a  supposition  of  your 
own ;  other  accusations  were  sought  against  it,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  vie.  that  ^*  it  might 
^'  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  doctrine^  to  in- 
*^  trodUce  the  new  term  of  ideas,  and  to  place  certainty 
^^  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  of  disagreement  of 
"  bnx  ideas.'*  What  are  become  of  these  charges,  we 
shall  see  in  the  prepress  of  this  letter,  when  we  come  to 
consider  what  your  lordship  has  replied  to  my  answer 
upon  these  pouits. 
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3.  These  accusations  not  having,  it  seems^  weight 
enough  to  effect  what  you  intended,  mv  book  has  been 
rummaged  again  to  find  new  and  more  important  faults 
in  it ;  and  now  at  last)  at  the  third  effort^  ^*  my  notions 
^'  of  ideas  are  found  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
'^  christian  faith.**  This  indeed  carries  some  sound  in  it, 
and  may  be  thought  worthy  the  name  and  pains  of  so 
great  a  man»  and  zealous  a  father  of  the  church,  as  your 
lordship^ 

That  I  may  not  be  too  bold  in  affirming  a  thing  1  was 
not  privy  to,  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  tell  your  lordship 
why  I  presume  my  book  has  upon  this  occasion  been 
looked  over  again,  to  see  what  could  be  found  in  it  ca- 
pable to  bear  a  deeper  accusation,  that  might  look  like 
something  in  a  title-page.  Your  lordship,  by  your  sta- 
tion in  the  church,  and  the  zeal  you  have  shown  in 
defending  its  articles,  could  not  be  supposed,  when  you 
first  brought  my  book  into  this  controversy,  to  have 
omitted  these  great  enormities  that  it  now  stands  ac- 
cused of,  and  to  have  cited  it  for  smaller  mistakes,  some 
whereof  were  not  found,  but  only  imagined  to  be  in  it ; 
if  you  had  then  known  these  great  faults^  whidi  you 
now  charge  it  with>  to  have  beien  in  it* .  If  your  lord- 
ship had  been  apprized  of  its  being  guilty  of  such  dan- 
gerous errours,  you  would  not  certainly  have  passed 
them  by :  and  therefore  I  think  one  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  my  Essay  was  new  looked  into  on  purpose. 

Your  lordship  says,  *^  that  what  you  have  done  herein, 
**  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  do^  not  with  respect  to 
<«  yourself,  but  to  some  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
<^  which  you  do  not  charge  me  with  opposing^  but  by 
*^  laying  such  foundations  as  do  tend  to  the  overthrow 
'^  of  t|iem«"  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  your  duty  wouM 
have  made  you  at  the  first  warn  the  world,  that  ^*  my 
^^  notions  were  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
**  christian  faith,"  if  your  lordship  had  then  known  it : 
though  the  excessive  respect  and  tenderness  you  express 
towards  nae  perscmaUy  in  the  immediately  preceding 
words,  would  be  enough  utteriy  to  confound  me,  were 
I  not  a  little  acquainted  with  your  lordship's  civilities 
in  X3m  kind«    For  you  tdA  me,  ^^  that  th^se  tbiiigs  laid 
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^  together  made  your  lordship  think  it  necessary  to  do 
"that  which  you  was  unwilling  to  do,  until  I  had 
**  driven  you  to  it ;  which  was  to  show  the  reasons  you 
*'  had,  why  you  looked  on  my  notion  of  ideas  and  of  cer- 
"  tainty  by  them,  as/  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  with 
**  some  important  articles  of  the  christian  faith.** 

What  must  I  think  now,  my  lord,  of  these  words  ? 
Must  I  take  them  as  a  mere  compliment,  which  is  never 
to  be  interpreted  rigorously,  according  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  ?  Or  must  I  believe  that  your  un- 
willingness to  do  so  hard  a  thing  to  me  restrained  your 
duty,  and  you  could  not  prevail  on  yourself  (how  much 
soever  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  in  danger  to  be  over- 
thrown) to  get  out  these  harsh  words,  viz.  that  "  my 
**  notions  were  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
**  christian  faith,"  till  your  third  onset,  after  I  had 
forced  you  to  your  duty  by  two  replies  of  mine  ? 

It  will  not  become  me,  my  lord,  to  make  myself  a 
compliment  from  your  words  which  you  did  not  intend 
me  in  them.  But,  on  the  other  side,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly neglect  to  acknowledge  any  civility  from  your 
lordship  in  the  full  extent  of  it.  The  business  is  a  little 
nice,  because  what  is  contained  in  those  passages  cannot 
by  a  less  skilful  hand  than  yours  be  well  put  together, 
though  they  immediately  follow  one  another.  This,  I 
am  sure,  falls  out  very  untowardly,  that  your  lordship 
should  drive  me  (who  had  much  rather  have  been  other- 
wise employed)  to  drive  your  lordship  to  do  that  which 
you  were  unwilling  to  do.  The  world  sees  how  much  I 
was  driven :  for  what  censures,  what  imputations  must 
my  book  have  lain  under,  if  I  had  not  cleared  it  from 
those  accusations  your  lordship  brought  against  it ;  when 
I  am  charged  now  with  evasions,  for  not  clearing  jnyself 
from  an  accusation  which  you  never  brought  against  me  ? 
But  if  it  be  an  evasion  not  to  answer  to  an  objection  that 
has  not  been  made,  what  is  it,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord, 
to  make  no  reply  to  objections  that  have  been  made  ?  Of 
which  I  promise  to  give  your  lordship  a  list,  whenever 
you  shall  please  to  call  for  it. 

I  forbear  it  now,  for  fear  that  if  I  should  say  all  that 
I  might  upon  this  new  accusation,  it  would  be  more 
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than  would  suit  with  your  Iordship*s  liking ;  and  you 
should  complain  again  that  you  have  opened  a  passage 
which  brings  to  your  mind  Ramazzini  and  his  springs 
of  Modena.  But  your  lordship  need  not  be  afraid  of 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts, 
nor  much  trouble  yourself  to  find  a  way  to  give  check 
to  it :  mere  ebullition  of  thoughts  never  overwhelms  or 
sinks  any  one  but  the  author  himself ;  but  if  it  carries 
truth  with  it,  that  {'  confess  has  force,  and  it  may  be 
troublesome  to  those  that  stand  in  its  way. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  you  see  how  dangerous  it  is,  to 
*^  give  occasion  to  one  of  such  a  fruitful  invention  as  I 
"  am,  to  write/' 

I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship,  that  you  think  my 
invention  worth  concerning  yourself  about,  though  it 
be  so  unlucky  as  to  have  your  lordship  and  me  always 
differ  about  the  measure  of  its  fertility.  In  your  first 
answer  you  thought  I  too  much  extended  the  ferti- 
lity of  my  invention,  and  ascribed  to  it  what  it  had  no 
title  to ;  and  here,  I  think,  you  make  the  fertility  of  my 
invention  greater  than  it  is.  For  in  what  I  have  answer- 
ed to  your  lordship,  there  seems  to  me  no  need  at  all  of  a 
fertile  invention.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to 
find  out  who  you  writ  against,  or  what  you  meant  in 
many  places.  As  soon  as  that  was  found,  the  answer 
lay  always  so  obvious  and  so  easy,  that  there  needed  no 
labour  of  invention  to  discover  what  one  should  reply. 
The  things  themselves  (where  there  were  any)  stripped 
of  the  ornaments  of  scholastic  language,  and  the  less  ob* 
vious  ways  of  learned  writings,  seemed  to  me  to  carry 
their  answers  visibly  with  them.  This  permit  me,  my 
lord,  to  say,  that  however  fertile  my  invention  is,  it  has 
not  in  all  this  controversy  produced  one  fiction  or  wrong 
quotation. 

But,  before  I  leave  the  answer  you  dictate,  permit  me 
to  observe  that  I  am  so  unfortunate  to  be  blamed  for 
owning  what  I  was  not  accused  to  disown ;  and  here  for 
not  owning  what  I  was  never  charged  to  disown.  The 
like  misfortune  have  my  poor  writings :  they  offend  your 
lordship  in  some  places,  because  they  are  new ;  and  in 
others^  because  they  are  not  new. 
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Your  ne^ct  words^  which  are  a  new  chai^^  I  »hal| 
pass  over  till  1  come  to  your  proof  of  them,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  paragraph.     Your  lordship  tells  me, 

you  shall  wave  all  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  come 

immediately  to  the  matter  of  my  complaint,  as  it  is  re« 
*^  newed  in  my  second  letter.'* 

What  your  lordship  means  by  unnecessary  repetitions 
bere^  seems  to  be  of  a  piece  with  your  blaming  me  in 
the  foregoing  page,  for  having  s^id  too  much  in  my 
own  defence ;  and  this  taken  dl  together,  confirms  my 
Qpinion,  that  in  your  thoughts  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter I  should  have  replied  nothing  at  all.  For  you  hav- 
ing set  down  here  near  twenty  lines  as  a  necessary  repe« 
tition  out  of  your  former  letter,  your  lordship  omits  my 
answer  to  them  as  wholly  unnecessary  to  be  seen ;  and 
consequently  you  must  think  was  at  first  unnecessary  to 
have  been  said.  For  when  the  same  words  are  necessary 
to  be  repeated  again^  if  the  same  reply  which  was  made 
to  them  be  not  thought  fit  to  be  repeated  too,  it  is  plainly 
judged  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  should  have 
been  spared  at  first. 

It  is  true,  your  lordship  has  set  down  some  few  ex*^ 
pressions  taken  out  of  several  parts  of  my  reply ;  but  in 
what  manner,  the  reader  cannot  clearly  see,  without 
going  back  to  the  original  of  this  matter.  He  must  there* 
rore  pardon  me  the  trouble  of  a  deduction,  which  can-* 
not  be  avoided  where  controversy  is  managed  at  this 
rate :  which  necessitates^  and  so  excuses  the  length  of  the 
answer. 

My  book  was  brought  into  the  trinitarian  controvert 
by  these  steps.    Your  lordship  says,  that, 

^^  1 .  The  unitarians  have  not  explained  the  nature 
<^  and  bounds  of  reason. 

"  a.  The  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious^  to 
'^  make  amends  for  this,  has  offered  an  account  of  rea- 
"  son. 

*'  3.  iHis  doctrine  concerning  reason  supposes  that 
^  we  must  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we^ 
-  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  in  our  n^ind. 

*^4^  Your  lordship  calls  this  a  new  Yf9i;j  of  reason- 
**ing. 
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^  5.  %is  gentleman  of  this  new  way  tt  reasoning,** 
in  his  first  chapter,  says  something  which  has  a  con- 
formity with  some  of  the  notions  in  my  book.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  he  speaks  them  as  his  own  thoughts, 
and  not  upon  my  authority,  nor  with  taking  any  notice 
of  me. 

6.  By  virtue  of  this,  he  is  presently  entitled  to  I  know 
not  how  much  of  my  book ;  and  divers  passages  of  my 
Essay  are  quoted,  and  attributed  to  him  under  the  title 
of  **  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,**  (for 
he  is  by  this  time  turned  into  a  troop)  and  certain  un- 
known (if  they  are  not  all  contained  in  this  one  author's 
douUet)  they  and  these,  are  made  by  your  lordship  to 
lay  about  them  shrewdly  fbr  several  pages  together 
in  your  lordship's  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  &e.  with  passages  taken  out  of  my  book,  which 
your  lordship  was  at  the  pains  to  quote  as  theirs,  i.  e. 
certain  unknown  anti-trinitarians. 

Of  this  your  lordship's  way,  strange  and  new  to  me, 
of  dealing  with  my  book,  I  took  notice. 

To  which  your  lordship  tells  me  here  you  replied  in 
these  following  words,  which  your  lordship  has  set  down 
as  no  unnecessary  repetition.      Your  words  are :  **  it 
*•  was  because  the  person  who  opposed  the  mysteries  of 
*^  Christianity  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  use  of 
**  my  words ;  **  although  your  lordship  declared  withal, 
**  that  they  were  used  to  othw  purposes  than  I  intended 
**  them :  **  and  your  lordship  confessed,  '*  that  the  rea- 
*'  son  why  you  quoted  my  words  so  much,  was,  because 
**  your  lordship  found  my  notions,  as  to  certainty  by 
^  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation  on  which  the  author  of 
"  Christianity  not  mysterious  went ;  and  that  he  had 
^  nothing  that  looked  like  reason,  if  that  principle  wercj 
**  removed,  which  made  your  lordship  so  much  endea- 
**  voiH*  to  show,  that  it  would  not  hold ;  and  so  you 
"  supposed  the  reason  why  your  lordship  so  often  men- 
**  tioned  my  words,  was  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me." 
And  to  this  repetition  your  lordship  subjoins,  that  "  I 
**  set  down  these  passages  in  my  second  letter,**  but  with 
these  words  annexed,  ^*  that  all  this  seems  to  me  to  do 
"  nothing  to  the  clearing  of  this  matter,** 
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Answer,  I  say  so  indeed  in  the  place  quoted  by  your 
lordship,  and  if  I  had  said  no  more,  your  lordship  had 
done  me  justice  in  setting  down  barely  these  words  as 
my  reply,  which  being  set  down  when  your  lordship 
was  in  the  way  of  repeating  your  own  words  with  no 
sparing  hand,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  these  few  of 
mine  set  down  thus,  without  the  least  intimation  that  I 
had  said  any  thing  more,  cannot  but  leave  the  reader 
under  an  opinion,  that  this  was  my  whole  reply. 

But  if  your  lordship  will  please  to  turn  to  that  place 
of  my  second  letter,  out  of  which  you  take  these  words, 
I  presume  you  will  find  that  I  not  only  said,  but  proved, 
that  what  you  had  said  in  the  words  above  repeated, 
to  clear  the  riddle  in  your  lordship's  way  of  writing, 
did  nothing  towards  it." 
That  which  was  the  riddle  to  me,  was,  that  your  lord- 
ship writ  against  others,  and  yet  quoted  only  my 
words ;  and  that  you  pinned  my  words,  which  you  ar- 
gued against,  upon  a  certain  sort  of  these  and  them  that 
no-where  appeared,  or  were  to  be  found ;  and  by  this 
way  brought  my  book  into  the  controversy. 

To  this  your  lordship  says,  "  you  told  me  it  was  be- 
"  cause  the  person  who  opposed  the  mysteries  of  chris- 
'^  tianity,  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  use  of  my 
"  words." 

Answer.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  this, 
which  you  call  a  repetition  here,  with  the  place  you  quote 
for  it,  viz.  Ans.  1,  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  find  it  a  new 
sort  of  repetition :  unless  the  setting  down  of  words  and 
expressions  not  to  be  found  in  it  be  the  repetition  of  any 
passage.  But  for  a  repetition,  let  us  take  it  of  what 
your  lordship  had  said  before. 

The  reason,  and  the  only  reason  there  given  why  you 
quoted  my  words  after  the  manner  you  did,  was,  "  be- 
**  cause  you  found  my  notions  as  to  certainty  by  ideas, 
**  was  the  main  foundation  which  the  author  of  Christi- 
"  anity  not  mysterious  went  upon."  These  are  the 
words  in  your  lordship's  first  letter,  and  this  the  only 
reason  there  given,  though  it  hath  grown  a  little  by 
repetition.  And  to  this  my  reply  was,  "  that  I  thought 
♦•  your  lordship  ^ad  foupd,  that  tb»^  which  the  author 
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<^  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  went  upon,  and  for 
^^  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
"  way  of  reasonings  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
<^  Trinity,  was,  that  he  made  or  supposed  clear  and  dis- 
^^  tinct  ideas  necessary  to  certainty:  but  that  was  not  my 
"  notion  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,"  &c.  Which  reply, 
my  lords  did  not  barely  say,  but  showed  the  reason 
why  I  said,  that  what  your  lordship  had  offered  as  the 
reason  of  your  manner  of  proceeding,  did  nothing 
towards  the  clearing  of  it :  unless  it  could  clear  the 
matter,  to  say  you  joined  me  with  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity not  mysterious,  who  goes  upon  a  different  notion 
of  certainty  from  mine,  because  he  goes  upon  the  same 
with  me.  For  he  (as  your  lordship  supposes)  making^ 
certainty  to  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  * 
or  disagreement  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  I,  on 
the  contrary,  making  it  consist  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas  as  we  have, 
whether  they  be  perfectly  in  all  their  parts  clear  and 
distinct  or  no :  it  is  impossible  he  should  go  upon  my 
grounds,  whilst  they  are  so  different,  or  that  his  going 
upon  my  grounds  should  be  the  reason  of  your  lordship^  | 
joining  me  with  him.  And  now  I  leave  your  lordship 
to  judge,  how  you  had  cleared  this  matter ;  and  whether 
what  I  had  answered,  did  not  prove  that  what  you  said 
did  nothing  towards  the  clearing  of  it. 

This  one  thing,  methinks,  your  lordship  has  made 
very  clear,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  to  find  some 
way  to  bring  in  my  book,  where  you  were  arguing 
against  that  author^  that  he  might  be  the  person,  and 
mine  the  words  you  would  argue  against  together.  But 
it  is  as  clear  that  the  particular  matter  which  your  lord- 
ship made  use  of  to  this  purpose,  happened  to  be  some- 
what unluckily  chosen.  For  your  lordship  having  ac- 
cused him  of  supposing  clear  and  distinct  ideas  necessary 
to  certainty,  which  you  declared  to  be  the  opinion  you 
opposed,  and  for  that  opinion  having  made  him  a  gentle- 
man of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,  your  lordship  imagin- 
ed that  was  the  notion  of  certainty  I  went  on.  But 
it  falling  out  otherwise,  and  I  denying  it  to  be 
inin^,  tb«  imaginary  ti§  $etwe?n  that  ^ut^or  and  m^ 
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was  unexpectedly  dissolved ;  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  reason  for  bringing  passages  out  of  mj  book, 
and  arguing  against  them  as  your  lordship  did^  as  if 
they  were  that  author*s. 

To  justify  tWs  (since  my  notion  of  certainty  could 
not  be  brought  to  agree  with  what  he  was  charged  with, 
as  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity)  he  at  any 
rate  must  be  brought  to  agree  with  me,  and  to  go  upon 
my  notion  of  certainty.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
say  at  any  rate.  The  reason  I  have  to  think  so,  is  this : 
either  that  the  author  does  make  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
necessary  to  certainty,  and  so  does  not  go  upon  my  no- 
tion of  certainty ;  and  then  your  assigning  his  going 
upon  my  notion  of  certainty,  as  the  reason  for  your 
joining  us  as  you  did,  shows  no  more  but  a  willingness 
in  your  lordship  to  have  us  joined :  or  he  does  not  lay  all 
certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas^  and  so  possibly 
for  aught  I  know  may  go  upon  my  notion  of  cer- 
tainty. But  then,  my  lord,  the  reason  of  your  first 
bringing  him  and  me  into  this  dispute,  will  appear  to 
have  been  none.  All  your  arguing  against  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new  way  of  reasoning  will  be  found  to  be 
against  nobody,  since  there  is  nobody  to  be  found  that 
lays  aU  foundation  of  certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinct 
ideas ;  nobody  to  be  found  that  holds  the  opinion  that 
your  lordship  opposes. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  some  part  of  my 
reply  (to  what  your  lordship  really  answered  in  your 
first  letter)  to  show  that  my  reply  contained  something 
more  than  these  words  here  set  down  by  your  lordship, 
viz.  "  that  all  this  seems  to  me  to  do  nothing  to  the 
"  clearing  this  matter : "  I  come  now  to  those  parts  of 
your  repetition,  as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
wherein  there  is  nothing  repeated. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  that  you  told  me  "  the  reason 
why  I  was  brought  into  the  controversy  after  the  man- 
ner I  had  complained  of,  "  was  because  the  person  who 
*•  opposed  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  went  upon  my 
"  grounds ; "  and  for  this  you  quote  your  first  letter. 
But  having  turned  to  that  place,  and  finding  there  these 
words,  "  that  you  found  my  notions  as  to  certainty  by 
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'^  ideas  was  the  main  foundation  which  that  author 
"  went  upon  ;  **  which  are  far  from  being  repeated  in 
the  words  set  down  here,  unless  grounds  in  general  be 
the  same  with  the  notions  as  to  certainty  by  ideas :  I 
beg  leave  to  consider  what  you  here  say  as  new  to  me, 
and  not  repeated. 

Your  lordship  says,  that  you  brought  me  into  the 
controversy  as  you  did,  "  because  the  author  went 
**  upon  my  grounds."  It  is  possible  he  did,  or  did  not : 
but  it  cannot  appear  that  he  did  go  upon  my  grounds, 
till  those  grounds  are  assigned,  and  the  places  both  out 
of  him  and  me  produced  to  show,  that  we  agree  in 
the  same  grounds,  and  go  both  upon  them ;  when  this 
is  done,  there  will  be  room  to  consider  whether  it  be 
so  or  no. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  have  brought  me  into  the 
controversy,  for  his  going  upon  this  particular  ground, 
supposed  to  be  mine,  *'  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are 
"  necessary  to  certainty.**  It  can  do  nothing  towards 
the  clearing  this,  to  say  in  general,  as  your  lordship 
does,  "  that  he  went  upon  my  grounds ;"  because  though 
he  should  agree  with  me  in  several  other  things,  but 
differ  from  me  in  this  one  notion  of  certainty,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  your  dealing  with  me  as  you  have  done: 
that  notion  of  certainty  being  your  very  exception 
against  his  account  of  reaso^  and  the  sole  occasion  you 
took  of  bringing  in  passages  out  of  my  book,  and  the 
very  foundation  of  arguing  against  them. 

Your  lordship  farther  says  here,  in  this  repetition, 
which  you  did  not  say  before  in  the  place  referred  to  as 
repeated,  "  that  he  made  use  of  my  words."  I  think 
he  did  of  words  something  like  mine.  But  as  I  humbly 
conceive  also,  he  made  use  of  them  as  his  own,  and 
not  as  my  words ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  he  quoted 
me  for  them.  This  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  words  quoted 
out  of  him  by  your  lordship,  upon  which  my  book  is 
brought  in,  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  certainty  by 
ideas. 

No  doubt  whatever  he  or  I,  or  any  one,  have  said,  if 
your  lordship  disapproves  of  it,  you  have  a  right  to 
question  him  that  said  it     But  I  do  not  see  how  this 
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gives  your  lordship  any  right  to  entitle  any  body  to 
what  he  does  not  say,  whoever  else  says  it. 

The  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  says  in  his 
book  something  suitable  to  what  I  had  said  in  mine ; 
borrowed  or  not  borrowed  from  mine,  I  leave  your  lord- 
ship to  determine  for  him.  But  I  do  hot  see  what 
ground  that  gives  your  lordship  to  concern  me  in  the 
controversy  you  have  with  him,  for  things  I  say  which 
he  does  not ;  and  which  I  say  to  a  different  purpose 
from  his.  Let  that  author  and  me  agree  in  this  one  no- 
tion of  certainty  as  much  as  you  please,  what  reason, 
I  beseech  your  lordship,  could  this  be,  to  quote  my 
words  as  his,  who  never  used  them ;  and  to  purposes,  as 
you  say  more  than  once,  to  which  I  never  intended  them? 
This  was  that  which  I  complained  was  a  riddle  to  me. 
And  since  your  lordship  can  give  no  other  reason  for  it, 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  seen,  I  think  it  is  sufficiently 
unriddled,  and  you  are  in  the  right  when  you  say,  "  you 
think  it  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me.'" 

I  easily  grant  my  little  reading  may  not  have  in- 
structed me,  what  has  been,  or  what  may  be  done,  in 
the  several  ways  of  writing  and  managing  of  contro- 
versy, which  like  war  always  produces  new  stratagems : 
only  I  beg  my  ignorance  may  be  my  apology  for  saying, 
that  this  appears  a  new  way  of  writing  to  me,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  with  it. 

But  let  the  ten  lines  which  your  lordsiiip  has  set  down 
out  of  him  be,  if  you  please,  supposed  to  be  precisely 
my  Words,  and  that  he  quoted  my  book  for  them,  I 
do  not  see  how  even  this  entitles  him  to  any  more  of 
my  book  than  he  has  quoted ;  or  how  any  words  of 
mine,  in  other  parts  of  my  book,  can  be  ascribed  to 
him,  or  argued  against  as  his,  or  rather,  as  I  know  not 
whose,  which  was  the  thing  I  complained  of;  for  the 
these  and  they,  those  passages  of  my  book  were  ascribed 
to,  could  not  be  that  author,  for  he  used  them  not ; 
nor  the  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding, 
for  he  was  not  argued  against,  but  was  discharged  from 
the  controversy  under  debate.  So  that  neither  he  nor 
I  being  the  they  and  those,  that  so  often  occur,  and 
deserved  so  much  pains  from  your  lordship;  I  could 
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not  but  complain  of  this^  to  me^  incomprehensible  way 
of  bringing  my  book  into  that  controversy. 

Another  part  of  your  lordship's  repetition,  which  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  no  repetition,  because  this  also  I 
find  not  in  that  passage  quoted  for  it,  is  this,  that  your 
lordship  confessed  that  the  reason  irhy  you  quoted  my 
words  so  much. 

My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  need  your  lordship 
had  to  give  a  reason  why  you  quoted   my  words  so 
much,  because  I  do  not  remember  that  I  made  that  the 
matter  of  my  complaint.     That  which  I  complained 
of,  was  not  the  quantity  of  what  was  quoted  out  of  my 
book,  but  the  manner  of  quoting  it,  viz.  ^^  that  I  was 
•*  so  every-where  joined  with  others,  under  the  com- 
*'  prehensive  words  they  and  them,  though  my  book 
**  alone  were  every-where  quoted,  that  the  world  would 
**  be  apt  to  think,  I  was  the  person  who  argued  against 
*'  the   Trinity.**      And   again,    "  that    which  I  com- 
*'  plained  of  was,  that  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
**  men   of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,  without  being 
*^  guilty  of  what  made  them  so,  and  was  so  brought 
^*  into  a  chapter  wherein  I  thought  myself  not  con* 
<*  cemed ;  which  was  managed  so,  that  my  book  was 
*^  all  along  quoted,  and  others  argued  against ;  others 
^'  were  entitled  to  what  I  ssiid,  and  I  to  what  others 
•*  said,  without  knowing  why  or  how."     Nay,  I  told 
your  lordship  in  that  very  reply,  **  that  if  your  lord- 
*'  ship  had  directly  questioned  any  of  my  opinions^  I 
•*  should  not  have  complained.'*  Thus  your  lordship  sees 
my  complaint  was  not  of  tbe  largeness,  but  of  the  manner 
of  your  quotations.     But  of  that,  in  all  these  many 
pages  employed  by  your  lordship  for  my  satisfaction, 
you,  as  I  remember,  have  not  been  pleased  to  offer  any 
reason,  nor  can  I  hitherto  find  it  any  way  deared:  when 
I  do,  I  shall  readily  acknowledge  your  great  mastery  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  ways  of  writing. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  pages,  for  the  clearing  this 
matter,  been  pleased  to  take  notice  of  them  and  those, 
as  directly  signifying  nobody.  Whether  your  lordship 
will  excuse  me  for  so  doing,  I  •know  not,  since  I  per-* 
ceive  such'  slight  words  as  them  and  those  are  not  to  be 
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minded  in  your  lordship's  writings :  your  lordship  has 
a  privilege  to  use  such  trifling  particles,  without  taking 
any  great  care  what  or  whom  they  refer  to. 

To  show  the  reader  that  I  do  not  talk  without  book 
in  the  case,  I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  own  words  : 
<'  what  a  hard  fate  doth  that  man  lie  under,  that  falls 
*'  into  the  hands  of  a  severe  critic  !  He  must  have  care 
**  of  his  but,  and  for,  and  them,  and  it.  For  the  least 
**  ambiguity  in  any  of  these  will  fill  up  pages  in  an 
'^  answer,  and  make  a  book  look  considerable  for  the 
"  bulk  of  it.  And  what  mugt  a  man  do,  who  is  to 
answer  all  such  objections  about  the  use  of  parti- 
cles ? "  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  not  without  reason, 
that  your  lordship  here  claims  an  exemption  from  having 
a  care  of  your  but,  and  your  for,  and  your  them,  and 
other  particles.  The  sequel  of  your  letter  will  show, 
that  it  is  a  privilege  your  lordship  makes  great  use  of, 
and  therefore  have  reason  to  be  tender  of  it,  and  to  cry 
out  against  those  unmannerly  critics,  who  question  it. 
Upon  this  consideration,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a 
misfortune  to  me,  that  it  should  fall  in  my  way  to  dis- 
please your  lordship,  by  disturbing  you  in  the  quiet,  and 
perhaps  antient  possession  of  so  convenient  a  privilege. 
Put  how  great  soever  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  to  a 
writer,  I,  upon  experience,  find  it  is ,  very  troublesome 
and  perplexing  to  a  reader,  who  is  copcerned  to  under- 
stand what  is  written,  that  he  may  answer  to  it.  But 
to  return  to  the  place  we  were  upon. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  and  says,  "  whether  it  doth, 
"  or  no,'*  i.  e.  whether  what  your  lordship  had  said 
doth  clear  this  matter  or  no,  "  you  are  content  to  leave 
**  it  to  any  indifi*erent  reader ;  and  there  it  must,  rest  at 
"  last,  althQugh  I  should  write  volumes  upon  it.** 

Upon  the  reading  of  these  last  words  of  your  lord- 
ship's, I  thought  you  had  quite  done  with  this  personal 
matter,  so  apt,  as  you  say,  to  weary  the  world.  But 
whether  it  be  that  your  lordship  is  not  much  satisfied 
in  the  handling  of  it,  or  in  the  letting  it  alone ;  whe- 
ther your  lordship  meant  by  these  last  words,  that  what 
I  write  about  it  is  volumes,  i.  e.  too  much,  as  your 
lordship. has  told  ine  in  the  first  page;  but  what  your 
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lordship  says  about  it^  is  but  necessary :  whether  these 
or  any  other  be  the  cause  of  it,  personal  matter,  as  it 
seems,  is  very  importunate  and  troublesome  to  your 
lordship,  as  it  is  to  the  world.  You  turn  it  going  in 
the  end  of  one  paragraph,  and  personal  matter  thrusts 
itself  in  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  whether  of 
itself,  without  your  lordship's  notice  or  consent,  I  ex- 
amine not.  But  thus  stand  the  immediately  following 
words,  wherein  your  lordship  asks  me,  "  but  for  what 
"  cause  do  I  continue  so  unsatisfied?"  To  which  you 
make  me  give  this  answer,  "  that  the  cause  why  I 
continue  so  unsatisjiedi  is,  that  the  author  mentioned 
went  upon  this  ground^  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
are  necessary  to  certainty^  but  that  is  not  my  notion 
as  to  certainty  by  ideas  ;  which  is^  that  certainty  con-- 
sists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  such  as  we  have,  whether  they  be  in  all 
their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  or  no ;  and 
that  I  have  no  notions  of  certainty  more  than  this 
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These  words,  which  your  lordship  has  set  down  for 
mine,  I  have  printed  in  a  distinct  character,  that  the 
reader  may  take  particular  notice  of  them ;  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  this  passage  it- 
self, but  because  it  makes  the  business  of  the  fourscore 
following  passages.  For  the  three  several  answers 
that  your  lordship  says  you  have  given  to  it,  and  that 
which  you  call  your  defence  of  them,  reach,  as  I  take 
it,  to  the  87th  page.  But  another  particular  reason 
why  this  answer,  which  your  lordship  has  made  for  me 
to  a  question  of  your  own  putting,  is  distinguished  by 
a  particular  character,  is  to  save  frequent  repetitions  of 
it ;  that  the  reader,  by  having  recourse  to  it,  may  see 
whether  those  things,  which  your  lordship  says  of  it, 
be  so  or  no,  and  judge  whether  I  am  in  the  wrong, 
when  I  assure  him,  that  I  cannot  find  them  to  be  as 
you  say. 

Only  before  I  come  to  what  your  lordship  positively 
says  of  this  which  you  call  my  answer,  I  crave  leave  to 
observe  that  it  supposes  I  continue  unsatisfied :  to  which 
I  reply,  that  I  QQ  where  say  th^t  I  opntinue  unsatisfied^ 
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I  xpay  sajTi  that  what  is  offered  for  satisfaction,  givesi 
none  to  me  or  any  body  else ;  and  yet  !»  as  well  as 
other  people,  may  be  satisfied  concerning  the  matter. 

I  come  now  to  what  your  lordship  says  positively 
of  it, 

1.  You  say  that  I  tell  you,  that  "  the  cause  why  I 
-  continued  unsatisfied,  is,  that  the  author  mentio^d 
<^  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
**  are  necessary  to  certainty ;  but  that  is  not  my  notion 
*^  of  certainty  by  ideas,"  &c. 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  neither  in  that 
part  of  my  second  letter,  which  your  lordship  quotes 
for  it,  nor  any  where  else,  did  I  tell  your  lordship  any 
such  thing.  Neither  could  I  assign  that  author^s  going 
upon  that  ground,  there  mentioned,  as  any  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  to  me;  because  I  know  not  **  that  he 
**  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
'*  are  necessary  to  certainty : "  for  I  have  met  with 
nothing  produced  by  your  lordship  out  of  him,  to  prove 
that  he  did  so.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  he  goes  upon 
grounds  of  certainty  that  are  not  mine,  I  know  nobody 
that  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it  but  your  lordship^ 
who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  his  grounds 
mine^  and  my  grounds  his,  and  to  intitle  us  both  to 
what  each  has  said  apart. 

2.  Your  lordship  says,  "  this  is  no  more  than  what 
**  I  had  said  before  in  my  former  letter.*'  Answ.  For 
this  I  appeal  to  the  57th,  or  rather  (as  I  think  you 
writ)  87th  page,  quoted  for  it  by  your  lordship ;  where 
any  one  must  have  very  good  eyes,  to  find  all  that  is  set 
down  here  in  this  answer  (as  you  a  little  lower  call  it) 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  put  into  my  mouth. 
For  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  pages,  is 
there  any  such  answer  of  mine.  Indeed,  in  the  87th  page 
there  are  these  words ;  **  that  certainty,  in  my  opinion, 
"  lies  in  the  perception  of  the*  agreement  or  disagree- 
**  ment  of  ideas,  such  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in 
"  the  having  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  ideas."  But 
these  words  there  are  not  given  as  an  answer  to  this 
question,  why  do  I  continue  so  unsatisfied  ?  And  the 
remarkfible  answer  set  down  is,  as  I  take  it,  more  than 
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these  words^  as  much  more  in  proportion  as  your  lord- 
ship*s  whole  letter  is,  more  than  the  half  of  it. 

3.  Your  lordship  says  of  the  remarkable  answer 
above  set  down,  that  '*  you  took  particular  notice  of 
•*  it." 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  your  lordship, 
no-where  before  took  notice  of  this  answer,  as  you  call 
it ;  for  it  was  no-where  before  extant,  though  it  be  true 
some  part  of  the  words  of  it  were.  But  some  part  of 
the  words  of  this  answer  (which  too  were  never  given 
as  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed)  can  never  be 
this  answer  itself. 

•    4.  Your  lordship  farther  says,  that  "  you  gave  three 
"  several  answers  to  it.'' 

To  which  I  must  crave  leave  farther  to  reply,  that 
never  any  one  of  the  three  answers,  which  you  here  say 
you  gave  to  this  my  answer,  were  given  to  this  answer ; 
which,  in  the  words  above  set  down,  you  made  me  give 
to  your  question,  why  I  continued  so  unsatisfied  ? 

To  justify  this  my  reply,  there  needs  no  more  but  to 
set  down  these  your  lordship's  three  answers,  and  to 
turn  to  the  places  where  you  say  you  gave  them. 

The  first  of  your  three  answers  is  this,  "  that  those 
**  who  offer  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
**  for  certainty  than  I  do  (according  to  this  answer) 
••  and  speak  more  agreeably  to  my  original  grounds  of 
**  certainty."  The  place  you  quote  for  this,  is,  Ans.  1. 
p.  80,  but  in  that  place  it  is  not  given  as  an  answer  to 
my  saying,  that  "  the  cause  why  I  continue  unsatisfied, 
"  is,  that  the  author  mentioned  went  upon  this  ground, 
*•  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  necessary  to  certainty, 
"  but,"  &c.  And  if  it  be  given  for  answer  to  it  here, 
it  seems  a  very  strange  one.  For  I  am  supposed  to  say, 
that  **  the  cause  why  I  continue  unsatisfied,  is,  that 

the  author  mentioned  went  upon  a  ground  different 

from  mine : "  and  to  satisfy  me,  I  am  told  his  way 
is  better  than  mine ;  which  cannot  but  be  thought  an 
answer  very  likely  to  satisfy  me. 

Your  second  answer,  which  you  say  you  gave  to  that 
remarkable  passage  above  set  down,  is  this ;  **  that  it 
**  is  very  possible  tjife  author  of  Christianity  not  mystCT 
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**  nous,  might  mistake  or  misapply  my  notions;  but 
**  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  he  thought  them 
**  the  same,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  he 
«*  hath  given  me  this  occasion  for  the  explaining  my 
"  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  myself  in  the 
**  matters  I  apprehend  he  had  charged  me  with :  *'  and 
for  this  you  quote  your  first  letter,  p.  36.  But  neither  are 
these  words  in  that  place  an  answer  to  my  saying, 
^*  that  the  cause  why  I  continued  dissatisfied,  is,  that 
"  that  author  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and 
"  distinct  ideas  are  necessary  to  certainty,  but,'*  &c. 

Your  third  answer,  which  you  say  you  gave  to  that 
passage  above  set  down,  is,  that  my  own  grounds  of 
"  certainty  tend  to  scepticism,  and  that,  in  an  age 
wherein  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  too  much  exposed 
by  the  promoters  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  it  is  a 
"  thing  of  dangerous  consequence  to  start  such  new 
"  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds 
"  more  doubtful  than  before : "  For  this  you  refer 
your  reader  to  your  first  letter.  But  I  must  crave  leave 
also  to  observe,  that  these  words  are  not  all  to  be  found 
in  that  place,  and  those  of  them  which  are  there,  are 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  my  sayings  '^  that  the  cause 
"  why  I  continue  unsatisfied^  is,"  ice. 

What  the  words  which  your  lordship  has  here  set 
down  as  your  three  answers,  are  brought  in  for  in  those 
three  places  qiioted  by  your  lordship,  any  one  that  will 
consult  them  may  see ;  it  would  hold  me  too  long  in 
personal  matter  to  explain  that  here,  and  therefore  for 
your  lordship's  satisfaction  I  pass  by  those  particulars. 
But  this  I  crave  leave  to  be  positive  in,  that  in  neither 
of  them,  they  are  given  in  reply  to  that  which  is  above 
set  down,  as  my  answer  to  your  lordship's  question, 
"  for  what  cause  do  I  continue  so  unsatisfied  ?  "  Though 
your  lordship  here  says,  that  to  this  answer  they  were 
given  as  a  reply,  and  it  was  it  you  had  taken  notice  of, 
and  given  these  three  several  replies  to.  As  answers 
therefore  to  what  you  make  me  say  here,  viz.  "  that 
"  the  cause  of  my  continuing  unsatisfied,  is,  that  the 
*'  author  mentioned  went  upon  a  ground  of  certainty 
^^  that  is  none  of  fpine ; ''  J  cannot  conoid? r  th?ip.    For 
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to  this  neither  of  them  is  given  as  an  answer ;  thotigh 
this  and  it^  in  ordinary  construction,  make  them  have 
that  reference*  But  these  are  some  of  your  privileged 
particles^  and  may  be  applied  how  and  to  what  you 
please. 

But  though  neither  of  these  passages  be  any  manner 
of  answer  to  what  your  lordship  calls  them  answers  to ; 
yet  you  laying  such  stress  on  them^  that  well  nigh  half 
your  letter,  as  I  take  it,  is  spent  in  the  defence  of 
them ;  it  is  fit  I  consider  what  you  say  under  each  of 
them. 

I  say,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  .your  letter  is  in  defence 
of  these  three  passages. 

One  reason  why  I  speak  so  doubtfully,  is,  that  though 
you  say  here,  "  that  you  will  lay  them  together,  and 
*'  defend  them/'  and  that  in  effect  all  that  is  said  to 
that  part  is  ranged  under  these  three  heads ;  yet  they 
being  brought  in  as  answers  to  what  I  am  made  to  say, 
is  *^  the  cause  why  I  continued  unsatisfied/'  I  should 
scarce  think  your  lordship  should  spend  so  many  pages 
iq  this  personal  matter,  after  you  had  but  two  or  three 
pages  before  so  openly  blamed  me  for  spending  a  less 
number  of  pages  in  my  answer,  concerning  personal 
matters,  to  what  your  lordship  had  in  your  letter  con- 
cerning them. 

Another  reason  why  I  speak  so  doubtfully,  is,  because 
I  do  not  see  hoM*^  these  three  passages  need  so  long,  or 
any  defences,  where  they  are  not  attacked ;  or  if  thiey 
be  attached,  methinks  the  defences  of  them  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  answers  I  had  made  to  them ;  or  if 
I  have  made  none,  and  they  be  of  such  moment  that 
they  require  answers,  your  lordship's  minding  me  that 
they  did  so,  would  either,  by  my  continued  silence, 
have  left  to  your  lordship  all  that  you  can  pretend  to 
for  my  granting  them,  or  else  my  answers  to  them  have 
given  your  lordship  an  occasion  to  defend  them,  and 
perhaps  to  have  defended  them  otherwise  than  you  have 
done.  This  is  certain,  that  these  defences  had  come 
time  enough  when  they  had  been  attacked^  and  then  it 
would  have  been  seen,  whether  what  was  said  did  de- 
fend th^m  or  po.    The  truth  is,  my  lord,  if  yQu  will 
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give  me  leave  to  speak  my  thoughts  freely^  when  I 
consider  these  three^  as  I  call  them,  answerst  how  they 
themselves  are  brought  in»  and  what  relation  that  which 
is  brought  under  each  of  them  has  to  them,  and  to  the 
matter  in  question ;  methinks  they  look  rather  like 
texts  chosen  to  be  discoursed  on,  than  as  answers  to  be 
defended  in  a  controversy.  For  the  connexion  of  that 
which  in  train  is  tacked  on  to  them,  is  such  that  makes 
me  see  I  am  wholly  mistaken  in  what  I  thought  the 
established  rule  of  controversy.  This  was  also  another 
reason  why  I  said  you  spent,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  of 
your  letter  in  defence  of  them.  For  when  I  consider 
how  one  thing  hangs  on  another,  under  the  third  an* 
swer,  where  I  think  that  which  you  call  your  defending 
it  ends ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  by  the  relation  and  de- 
pendency of  the  parts  of  that  discourse,  to  tell  where 
it  ends. 

But  to  consider  the  passages  themselves,  and  the 
defence  of  them. 

That  which  you  call  your  first  answer,  and  which  you 
say  you  will  defend,  is  in  these  words ;  **  those  who 
^^  offer  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
*'  certainty  than  I  do  (according  to  this  answer)  and 

speak  more  agreeably  to  my  original  grounds  of  cer* 

tainty."  These  words  being  brought  in  at  first  as  a 
reply  to  what  was  called  iny  answer,  but  was  not  my 
answer,  as  may  be  seen,  Lett  1.  I  took  no  notice  of 
them  in  my  second  letter,  as  being  nothing  at  all  to  the 
point  in  hand ;  and  therefore  what  need  they  have  of  a 
farther  defence,  when  nothing  is  objected  to  them,  I  do 
not  see.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  spend  seven  or  eight 
pages  to  show,  that  another's  notion  about  certainty  is 
better  than  mine ;  when  that  tends  not  to  show  how 
your  saying,  **  that  the  certainty  of  my  proof  of  a  God 
'^  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but 
"  upon  the  force  of  reason  distinct  from  it,*'  concerns 
me ;  which  was  the  thing  there  to  be  shown,  as  is  visible 
to  any  one  who  will  vouchsafe  to  look  into  that  part  of 
my  first  letter.  And  indeed  why  should  your  lordship 
trouble  yourself  to  prove,  which  of  two  different  ways 
of  certainty  by  ideas  is  best,  when  you  hiive  so  ill  an 
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opinion  of  the  whole  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  that 
you  accuse  it  of  tendency  to  scepticism  ?  But  it  seems 
your  lordship  is  resolved  to  have  all  the  faults  in  my 
book  cleared  or  corrected,  and  so  you  go  on  to  defend 
these  words :  "  that  those  who  offer  at  clear  and  dis- 
*^  tinct  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  I  do." 
I  could  have  wished  that  your  lordship  had  pleased  a 
little  to  explain  them,  before  you  had  defended  them ; 
for  they  are  not,  to  me,  without  some  obscurity.  Uow-^ 
ever,  to  guess  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  the  proposition 
that  you  intend  here,  is  this,  that  those  who  place  cer" 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agraement  or  disagree* 
ment  of  only  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  are  more  in  the 
right  than  I  am,  who  place  it  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  such  as  we  have, 
though  they  be  not  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct. 

Whether  your  lordship  has  proved  this,  or  no,  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  what  you  have  said 
in  the  defence  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  to  hear  your  lordship  say  so ;  because 
this  supposes,  that  certainty  can  be  attained  by  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  clear  and 
distinct  ideas.  For  if  certainty  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  dear 
and  distinct  ideas,  how  can  they  be  more  in  the  right, 
who  place  certainty  in  one  sort  of  ideas,  that  it  cannot 
be  had  in,  than  those  who  place  it  in  another  sort  of 
ideas,  that  it  cannot  be  had  in  ? 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  what  your  lordship 
has  said  in  defence  of  the  proposition  you  have  here  set 
down  to  defend,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  with  all 
the  favourableness  that  truth  will  allow ;  since  if  your 
lordship  makes  it  out  to  be  true,  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
dispute  you  have  had  with  me.  For  it  confutes  that 
main  proposition  which  you  have  so  much  contended 
for;  "  that  to  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to 
"  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  does 
"  certainly  overthrow  all  mysteries  of  fkith :  *'  unless 
you  will  say,  that  mysteries  of  faith  cannot  consist  with 
what  you  have  proved  to  be  true. 
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To  prove  that  they  are  more  in  the  right  thian  I,  who 
place  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  only,  your  lord- 
ship says,  '*  that  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  in  point  of 
"  reason,  for  me  to  pretend  to  certainty  by  ideas,  and 
"  not  allow  these  ideas  to  be  clear  and  distinct.**  This, 
my  lord,  looks  as  if  I  placed  certainty  only  in  obscure  ^ 
and  confused  ideas,  and  did  not  allow  that  it  might  be ' 
had  by  clear  and  distinct  ones.  But  I  have  declared 
myself  so  clearly  and  so  fully  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
doubt  not  but  your  lordship  would  think  I  deserved  to 
be  asked,  whether  this  were  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing, 
to  represent  this  matter  as  this  expression  does  ?  But 
the  instances  are  so  many,  how  apt  my  unlearned  way 
of  writing  is  to  mislead  your  lordship,  and  that  always 
on  the  side  least  favourable  to  my  sense,  that  if  I  should 
cry  out  as  often  as  I  think  I  meet  with  occasion  for  it, 
your  lordship  would  have  reason  to  be  uneasy  at  the 
ebullition  and  enlarging  of  my  complaints. 

Your  lordship  farther  asks,  "  how  can  I  clearly  per- 
**  ceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if  I 
"  have  not  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ?  For  how  is  it  pos- 
**  sible  for  a  man's  mind  to  know  whether  they  agree 

or  disagree,  if  there  be  some  parts  of  those  ideas  we 

have  onlv  general  and  confused  ideas  of  ?  "  I  would 
rather  read  these  latter  words,  if  your  lordship  please, 
**  if  there  be  some  parts  of  those  ideas  that  are  only 
"  general  and  confused ;  ^  for  "  parts  of  ideas  that  we 
"  have  only  general  and  confused  ideas  of,"  is  not  very 
clear  and  intelligible  to  me. 

Taking  then  your  lordship's  question  as  cleared  of 
this  obscurity,  it  will  stand  thus :  "  how  is  it  possible 
"  for  a  man's  mind  to  know,  whether  ideas  agree  or 
"  disagree,  if  there  be  some  parts  of  those  ideas  obscure 
"and  confused?"  In  answer  to  which,  I  crave  leave 
to  ask;  "Is  it  possible  for  a  man's  mind  to  perceive, 
"  whether  ideas  agree  or  disagree,  if  no  parts  of  those 
"  ideas  be  obscure  and  confused,"  and  by  that  percep- 
tion to  attain  certainty  ?  If  your  lordship  says  no :  how 
do  you  hereby  prove,  that  they  who  place  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
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only  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  are  more  in  the  riglit 
than  I  ?  For  they  who  place  certainty,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  had,  can  in  that  be  no  more  in  the  right, 
than  he  who  places  it  in  any  other  impossibility.  If 
you  say  yes,  certainty  may  be  attained  by  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  you  give  .up  the  main  question :  you  grant  the 
proposition,  which  you  declare  you  chiefly  oppose ;  and 
so  all  this  great  dispute  with  me  is  at  an  end.  Your 
lordship  may  take  which  of  these  two  you  please ;  if  the 
former,  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved  is  given  up ; 
if  the  latter,  the  whole  controversy  is  given  up :  one  of 
them,  it  is  plain,  you  must  say. 

This,  and  what  your  lordship  says  farther  on  this 
point,  seems  to  me  to  prove  nothing,  but  that  you 
suppose,  that  either  there  are  no  such  things  as  obscure 
and  confused  ideas;  and  then,  with  submission,  the 
distinction  between  clear  and  obscure,  distinct  and  con- 
fused, is  useless ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  clear  and 
obscure,  distinct  and  confused  ideas,  in  opposition  to* 
one  another:  or  else  your  lordship  supposes,  that  an 
obscure  and  confused  idea  is  wholly  undistinguishabfe 
from  all  other  ideas,  and  so  in  effect  are  all  other  ideas. 
For  if  an  obscure  and  confused  idea  be  not  one  and 
the  same  with  all  other  ideas,  as  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to.  be,  then  the  obscure  and  confused  idea  may  and  will 
be  so  far  different  from  some  other  ideas,  that  it  may 
be  perceived  whether  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  them 
or  no.  For  every  idea  in  the  mind,  clear  and  obscure, 
distinct  or  confused,  is  but  that  one  idea  that  it  is,  and 
not  another  idea  that  it  is  not ;  and  the  mind  perceives^ 
it  to  be  the  idea  that  it  is,  and  not  another  id^  that  it 
is  different  from. 

What  therefore  I  mean  by  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
I  have  at  large  shown,  and  shall  not  trouble  your  lord- 
ship with  a  repetition  of  here.  For  that  there  are  such 
obscure  and  confused  ideas,  I  suppose  the  instances  your 
lordship  gives  here  evince :  to  which  I  shall  add  this 
one  more  :  suppose  you  should  in  the  twilight,  or  in  a 
thick  mist,  see  two  things  standing  upright,  near  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  man ;  but  in  so  dim  a 
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light,  or  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  appeared  very 
much  alike,  and  you  could  not  perceive  them  to  be 
what  they  really  were,  the  one  a  statue,  the  other  a  man ; 
would  not  these  two  be  obscure  and  confused  ideas  ? 
And  yet  could  not  your  lordship  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  concerning  either  of  them,  that  it 
was  something,  or  did  exist ;  and  that  by  perceiving  the 
agreement  of  that  idea  (as  obscure  and  conftised  as  it 
was)  with  that  of  existence,  as  expressed  in  that  pro- 
position. 

This,  my  lord,  is  just  the  case  of  substance,  upon 
which  you  raised  this  argument  concerning  obscure  and 
confused  ideas ;  which  this  instance  shows  may  have 
propositions  made  about  them,  of  whose  truth  we  may 
be  certain. 

Hence  I  crave  liberty  to  conclude,  that  I  am  nearer 
the  truth  than  those  who  say  that  *^  certainty  is  founded 
•*  only  in  clear  arid  distinct  ideas,"  if  any  body  does 
say  so.  For  no  such  saying  of  any  one  of  those,  with 
whom  your  lordship  joined  me  for  so  saying,  is,  that  I 
remember,  yet  produced ;  though  this  be  that  for  which 
•*  they "  and  "  those  "  whoever  they  be,  had  from  your 
lordship  the  title  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of 
reasoning ;  and  this  be  the  opinion  which  your  lordship 
declares  **  you  oppose,  as  certainly  overthrowing  all 
"  mysteries  of  faith,  and  excluding  the  notion  of  sub- 
•*  stance  out  of  rational  discourse "  Which  terrible 
termagant  proposition,  viz.  "  that  certainty  is  founded 
*•  only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,"  which  has  made 
such  a  noise,  arid  been  the  cause  of  the  spending  above 
ten  times  fifty  pages,  and  given  occasion  to  very  large 
ebullition  of  thoughts ;  appears  not,  by  any  thing  that 
has  been  yet  produced,  to  be  any  where  in  their  writ- 
ings, with  whom  upon  this  score  you  have  had  so  warm 
a  controversy,  but  only  in  your  lordship's  imagination, 
and  what  you  have,  at  least  for  this  once,  "  writ  out  of 
•*  your  own  thoughts.** 

But  if  this  paragraph  contain  so  little  in  defence  of 
the  proposition  which  your  lordship,  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  set  down  on  purpose  to  defend :  what  follows  is 
rvSiAy  more  remote  from  it.    But  since  your  lordship 
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has  been  pleased  to  tack  it  on  here,  though  without  ap^ 
plying  of  it  any  way,  that  I  see,  to  the  defence  of  the 
proposition  to  be  defended^  which  is  already  got  dean 
out  of  sight ;  I  am  taught^  that  it  is  fit  I  consider  it  here 
in  this,  which  your  lordship  has  thought  the  proper 
place  for  it. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  your  lordship  is  pleased  t<i 
take  notice  of  this  part  of  my  complaint,  viz.  that  I  say 
more  than  twice  or  ten  times,  ^^  that  you  blame  those 
**  who  place  certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but  I 
*^  do  not ;  and  yet  you  bring  me  in  amongst  them/' 
And  for  this,  your  lordship  quotes  seventeen  several 
pages  of  my  second  letter.  Whoever  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  turn  to  those  pages,  will  see  how  far  I 
am  in  those  places  from  barely  saying,  ^^  that  you  blame 
"  those  who  place  certainty,"  &c.  and  what  reason  you 
had  to  point  to  so  many  places  for  my  so  sayings  as  a 
repetition  of  my  complaint.  And.  I  believe  they  wiH 
find  the  proposition  about  placing  certainty  only  in 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  is  mentioned  in  them  upon 
several  occasions,  and  to  different  purposes,  as  the  argu^ 
ment  required. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  a  part  of  my  complaint,  and 
you  do  me  a  favour,  that  after  having,  as  you  say,  met 
with  it  in  so  many  places,  you  are  pleased  at  last  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  promise  me  a  full  answer  to  it.  The 
first  part  of  which  full  answer  is  in  these  words ;  **  that 
"  you  do  not  deny  but  the  first  occasion  of  your  lord^ 
'^  ship's  chai^,  was  in  the  supposition  that  clear  and 
"  distinct  ideas  were  necessary,  in  order  to  any  cer- 
"  tainty  in  our  minds.*'  And  that  the  only  way  to 
^^  attain  this  certainty,  was  by  comparing  these  ideas 
"  together." 

My  lord,  though  I  have  faithfully  set  down  these 
words  out  of  my  second  answer,  yet  I  must  own  I  have 
printed  them  in  something  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  they  stand  in  your  letter.  For  your  lord^- 
ship  has  published  this  sentence  so,  as  ^^  if  the  supposi*- 

tion  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  were  necessary  in 

order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds,"  were  my  sup- 
position ;  whereas  I  mu$t  crave  leave  to  let  my  readtf 
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know,  that  that  supposition  is  purely  your  lordship's : 
for  you  neither  in  your  defence  of  the  Trinity,  nor  in 
your  first  answer,  produce  any  thing  to  prove^  that  that 
was  either  an  assertion  or  supposition  of  mine ;  but  your 
lordship  was  pleased  to  suppose  it  for  me.  As  to  the 
latter  words,  "  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  cer- 
**  tainty,  was  by  comparing  these  ideas  together : "  If 
your  lordship  means  by  these  ideas,  ideas  in  general : 
then  I  acknowledge  these  to  be  my  words,  or  to  be  my 
sense :  but  then  they  are  not  any  supposition  in  my  book, 
though  they  are  made  part  of  the  supposition  here ;  but 
their  sense  is  expressed  in  my  Essay  at  large  in  more 
places  than  one.  But  if  by  these  ideas  your  lordship 
means  only  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  I  crave  leave  to  deny 
that  to  be  my  sense,  or  any  supposition  of  mine. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  ;  "  but  to  prove  this ; "  Prove 
what,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord  ?  That  certainty  was  to 
be  attained  by  comparing  ideas,  was  a  supposition  of 
mine.  To  prove  that,  there  needed  no  words  or  prin- 
ciples of  mine  to  be  produced,  unless  your  lordship 
would  prove  that  which  never  was  denied. 

But  if  it  were  to  prove  this,  viz.  that  "  it  was  a  sup- 
*^  position  of  mine,  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  were 
"  necessaiy  to  certainty ; "  and  that  to  prove  this  to  be 
a  supposition  of  mine,  "  my  words  were  produced,  and 
♦*  my  principles  of  certainty  laid  down,  and  none  else ; " 
I  answer,  I  do  not  remember  any  words  or  principles 
of  mine  produced  to  show  any  ground  for  such  a  suppo- 
sition, that  I  placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  such  produced,  your 
lordship  would  have  done  me  and  the  reader  a  favour  to 
have  marked  the  pages  wherein,  one  might  have  found 
them  produced,  unless  your  lordship  thinks  you  make 
amends  for  quoting  so  many  pages  of  my  second  letter, 
which  might  have  been  spared,  by  neglecting  wholly  to 
quote  any  of  your  own  where  it  needed.  When  your 
lordship  shall  please  to  direct  me  to  those  places  where 
such  words  and  principles  of  mine  were  produced  to 
prove  such  a  supposition,  I  shall  readily  turn  to  them, 
to  seer  how  far  they  do  really  give  ground  for  it.  But 
my  bad  memory  not  suggesting  to  me  any  thing  like  it^ 
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your  lordship,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  turn 
over  your  defence  of  the  Trinity  and  your  first  letter,  to 
see  whether  you  have  any  such  proofs,  which  you  your* 
self  seem  so  much  to  doubt  or  think  so  meanly  of,  that 
you  do  not  so  much  as  point  out  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  found ;  though  we  have  in  this  very  page  so 
eminent  an  example,  that  you  are  not  sparing  of  your 
pains  in  this  kind,  whei'e  you  have  the  least  thought 
that  it  might  serve  your  loniship  to  the  meanest  pur- 
pose. 

But  though  you  produced  no  words  or  principles  of 
mine  to  prove  this  a  supposition  of  mine,  yet  in  your 
next  words  here  your  lordship  produces  a  reason  why 
you  yourself  supposed  it.  For  you  say,  "  you  could 
**  not  imagine  that  I  could  place  certainty  in  the  agree- 
^'  ment  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  and  not  suppose  those 
''  ideas  to  be  clear  and  distinct :  *'  so  that  at  last  the 
satisfaction  you  give  me,  why  my  book  was  brought 
into  a  controversy  wherein  it  was  not  concerned,  is, 
that  your  lordship  imagined  I  supposed  in  it,  what  I  did 
not  suppose  in  it.  And  here  I  crave  leave  to  ask,  whe- 
ther the  reader  may  not  well  suppose  that  you  had  a 
great  mind  to  bring  my  book  into  that  controversy, 
when  the  only  handle  you  could  find  for  it,  was  an  ima- 
gination of  a  supposition  to  be  in  it,  which  in  truth  was 
not  there  ? 

Your  lordship  adds,  ^'  that  I  finding  myself  joined 
^'  in  such  company  which  I  did  not  desire  to  be  seen 
^^  in,  I  rather  chose  to  distinguish  myself  from  them, 
"  by  denying  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to  be  necessary  to 
**  certainty." 

If  it  might  be  permitted  to  another  to  guess  at  your 
thoughts,  as  well  as  you  do  at  mine,  he  perhaps  would 
turn  it  thus ;  that  your  lordship  finding  no  readier  way, 
as  you  thought,  to  set  a  mark  upon  my  book,  than  by 
bringing  several  passages  of  it  into  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  wherein  they  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  speaking  of  them  under  the  name  of  **  those  "  and 
^^  them/'  as  if  your  adversaries  in  that  dispute  had 
made  use  of  those  passages  against  the  Trinity,  when  no 
one  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  know^ 
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or  that  you  have  produced,  eyer  made  use  of  anjr  OQe  of 
them ;  you  thought  fit  to  jumble  my  book  with  other 
people's  opinions  after  a  new  way,  never  used  by  any 
other  writer  that  I  ever  heard  of»  If  any  one  will  con- 
sider what  your  lordship  has  said  for  my  satisfaction 
(wherein  you  have,  as  I  humbly  conceive  I  have  shown, 
produced  nothing  but  imaginations  of  imagination^^ 
and  suppositions  of  suppositions)  he  will,  I  ccoiclude, 
without  straining  of  his  thoughts,  be  carried  to  this 
conjecture. 

But  conjectures  apart,  your  lordship  says,  ''  that  t 
*^  finding  myself  joined  in  such  company  which  I  did 
^^  not  desire  to  be  seen  in,  I  rather  chose  to  distinguish 
**  myself :  *'  if  keeping  to  my  book  be  called  distinguish- 
ing myself.  You  say,  **  I  rather  chose  j "  rather !  than 
what,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you  ?  Your  learned  way  of 
writing,  I  find,  is  every  where  beyond  my  capacity ;  and 
unless  I  will  guess  at  your  meaning  (which  is  not  very 
safe)  beyond  what  I  can  certainly  understand  by  your 
words,  I  often  know  not  what  to  answer  to.  It  is  cer- 
tain, you  mean  here,  that  I  preferred  *^  distinguishing 
^*  myself  from  them  I  found  myself  joined  with  '*  to 
something ;  but  to  what,  you  do  not  say.  If  you  mean 
to  owning  that  for  my  notion  of  certainty,  which  is  not 
my  notion  of  certainty,  this  is  true ;  I  did  and  shall 
always  rather  choose  to  distinguish  myself  from  any  of 
them,  than  own  that  for  my  notion  which  is  not  my 
notion :  if  you  mean  that  I  preferred  ^'  my  distinguish- 
**  ing  myself  from  them,  to  my  being  joined  with  them  */* 
you  make  me  choose,  where  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  choice.  For  what  is  wholly  out  of  one's  power, 
leaves  no  room  for  ch<Hce;  and  I  think  I  should  be 
laughed  at,  if  I  should  say,  *^  I  rather  choose  to  distin* 
«^  guish  myself  from  the  papists,  than  that  it  should 
*'  rain/*  For  it  is  no  more  in  my  choice  not  to  be 
joined,  as  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  join  me, 
with  the  unknown  **  they  "  and  ^*  them,**  than  it  is  in 
my  power  that  it  should  not  rain. 

It  is  like  you  will  $ay  here  again,  this  is  a  nice  criti- 
cism ;  I  grant,  my  lo^,  it  is  about  words  and  exprea- 
mm :  b^t  since  I  cannot  know  your  mewiog  but  hy 


your  w^0  and  expressioq^t  if  this  defect  in  my  under-^ 
atandiog  very  frequently  overtake  me  in  your  writings 
ta  and  concerning  me,  it  is  troubIe$ome»  I  confess ;  but 
what  must  I  do  ?  Must  I  play  at  blind^manVbuff  ? 
Catch  at  what  I  do  not  see?  Answer  to  I  know  not  what  \ 
to  bo  meaning,  i.  e.  to  nothing?  Or  must  I  presume  to 
know  your  meaning,  when  I  do  not  ? 

For  ei^ample,  suppcme  I  should  presume  it  to  be  your 
meaning  here,  that  I  found  myself  joined  in  company^ 
by  your  lordship,  with  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious^  by  your  lordship's  imputing  tho  same  no^ 
tions  of  certainty  to  us  both ;  that  I  did  not  desire  to  be 
seen  in  his  company,  i.  e.  to  be  thought  to  be  of  his 
opinion  in  other  things ;  and  therefore  ^  I  chose  rather 
**  to  distinguish  myself  from  him»  by  denying  clear  and 
^'  distinct  ideas  to  be  necessary  to  certainty,  than  to  be 
*^  so  joined  with  him  : ''  if  I  should  presume  this  to  be 
the  sense  of  these  your  words  here,  and  that  by  the 
doubtful  signification  of  the  expr^sions  of  being  joined 
in  company,  and  seen  in  company,  used  equivocally, 
your  lof^ship  should  mean,  that  because  I  was  said  to  he 
qf  his  opinion  in  one  thing,  I  was  to  be  thought  to  be 
of  his  opinion  in  all  things,  and  therefore  disowned  to 
be  of  his  opinion  in  that,  wherein  I  was  of  his  opinion, 
because  I  would  not  be  thought  of  bis  opinion  all 
through :  would  not  your  lordship  be  displeased  with 
me  for  supposing  you  to  have  such  a  meaning  as  this, 
and  ask  me  again,  ^^  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man 
«  of  so  little  sense  to  talk  thus  ?  ^  And  yet,  ray  lord, 
this  is  the  best  J  can  make  of  these  words,  which  seem 
to  me  rather  to  discover  a  secret  in  your  way  of  dealing 
with  me,  than  any  thing  in  me  that  I  am  ashamed  of. 

For  I  am  not,  nor  ever  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  any 
opinion  I  have,  because  another  man  holds  the  same ; 
and  so  far  as  that  brings  me  into  his  company,  I  shall 
not  he  troubled  to  be  seen  in  it.  But  I  ^all  never  think 
that  that  entitles  me  to  any  other  of  his  opinions,  or 
makes  me  of  his  company  in  any  other  sense,  how  much 
soever  that  be  the  design  \  for  your  lordship  has  used  no 
iHnall  art  and  pains  to  make  me  of  his  and  Uie  unitarians 
oompany  in  all  that  they  aay,  only  beoau^  that  author 
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has  ten  lines  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  which  agrees 
with  something  I  have  said  in  mine ;  from  whence  we 
become  companions^  so  universally  united  in  opinion, 
that  they  must  be  entitled  to  all  that  I  say^  and  I  to  all 
that  they  say. 

My  lord,  when  I  writ  my  book,  I  could  not  design 
"  to  distinguish  myself  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
**  way  of  reasoning,"  who  were  not  then  in  being,  nor 
are,  that  I  see,  yet ;  since  I  find  nothing  produced  out 
of  the  unitarians,  nor  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious,  to  show,  that  they  make  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  necessary  to  certainty.  And  all  that  I  have  done 
since,  has  been  to  show,  that  you  had  no  reason  to  join 
my  book  with  men  (let  them  be  what  "  they  *'  or  "  those** 
you  please)  who  founded  certainty  only  upon  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  when  my  book  did  not  found  it  only  upon 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  And  I  cannot  tell  why  the 
appealing  to  my  book  now^  should  be  called  "  a  choos-  , 
**  ing  rather  to  distinguish  myself.** 

My  reader  must  pardon  me  here  for  this  uncouth 
phrase  of  joining  my  book  with  men.  For  as  your 
lordship  ordered  the  matter  (pardon  me,  if  I  say  in  your 
new  way  of  writing)  so  it  was,  if  your  own  word  may 
be  taken  in  the  case :  for,  to  give  me  satisfaction,  you 
insist  upon  this,  that  you  did  not  join  me  with  those 
gentlemen  in  their  opinions,  but  tell  me  **  they  used  my 
^'notions  to  other  purposes . than  I  intended  them;** 
and  80  there  was  no  need  for  me  **  to  distinguish  myself 
*  from  them,*'  when  your  lordship  had  done  it  for  me 
as  you  plead  all  along :  though  you  are  pleased  to  tell 
me,  that  I  was  joined  with  them,  and  that  *^  I  found 
^'  myself  joined  in  such  company^  as  I  did  not  desire  to 
"  be  seen  in.*' 

My  lord,  I  could  find  myself  joined  in  no  company 
upon  this  occasion,  but  what  you  joined  me  in.  And 
therefore  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  did  you  join 
me  in  company  with  those,  in  whose  company,  you  here 
say,  **  I  do  not  desire  to  be  seen?**  If  .you  own  that  you 
did,  how  must  I  understand  that  passage  where  you  say, 
that  <^  you  must  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author 
^^  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  from  whence 
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^^  these  notions  were  borrowed,  to  serve  other  purposes 
^'  than  he  intended  thera  ; "  which  you  repeat  again  as 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  me,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  care 
you  took  not  to  be  misunderstood.  If  you  did  join  me 
with  them^  what  is  become  of  all  the  satisfaction  io  the 
point,  which  your  lordship  has  been  at  so  much  pains 
about  ?  And  if  you  did  not  join  me  with  them,  you 
could  not  think  I  found  myself  joined  with  them,  or 
chose  to  distinguish  myself  from  men  I  was  never  joined 
with :  for  my  book  was  innocent  of  what  made  them 
gentlemeit  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning. 

There  seems  to  me  something  very  delicate  in  this 
matter.  I  should  be  supposed  joined  to  them,  and  your 
lordship  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  joined  me  to 
them,  upon  so  slight  or  no  occasion ;  and  yet  all  this 
comes  solely  from  your  lordship.  How  to  do  this  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  confess  myself  to  be  too  dull :  and  there- 
fore  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  how  far  I  have 
this  obligation  to  your  lordship,  and  how  far  you  would 
be  pleased  to  own  it,  that  the  world  might  understand 
your  lordship's,  to  me,  incomprehensible  way  of  writ* 
ing  on  this  occasion. 

For  if  you  had  a  mind,  by  a  new  and  dexterous  way, 
becoming  the  learning  and  caution  of  a  great  man,  to 
bring  me  into  such  company,  which  you  think  <<  I  did 
^^  not  desire  to  be  seen  in ; "  I  thought  such  a  pattern, 
set  by  such  a  hand  as  your  lordship's,  ought  not  to  be 
lost  by  being  passed  over  too  slightly.  Besides,  I  hope, 
that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I  was  willing  to 
see  what  obligation  I  had  to  your  lordship  in  the  favour 
you  designed  me.  But  I  crave  leave  to  assure  your 
lordship,  I  shall  never  be  ashamedto  own  any  opinion 
I  have,  because  another  man  (of  whom  perhaps  your 
lordship  or  others  have  no  very  good  thoughts)  is  of  it, 
nor  be  unwiUing  to  be  so  far  seen  in  his  company : 
though  I  shall  always  think  I  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  shall  desire  to  be  satisfied,  why  any  one  makes  to 
himself,  or  takes  an  occasion  from  thence,  in  a  manner 
that  savours  not  too  much  of  charity,  to  extend  this 
society  to  those  opinions  of  that  man,  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do ;  that  the  world  n^aj  see  the  justice  an4 
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good  will  of  ittch  endeftvdunii  and  judge  whether  stieh 
arts  sairour  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  inquifiitioti« 

For5  if  I  mistake  not^  it  is  the  inethdd  of  that  holjr 
office,  and  the  way  of  those  revered  guardians  of  what 
they  dali  the  ehristiati  faith^  to  raiw^  reports  or  start  OC' 
casions  of  suspicion  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  any 
one  they  hare  no  very  godd-wUl  towards^  and  require 
him  to  clear  himself ;  gilding  all  this  with  the  care  of 
religion^  and  the  profession  of  respect  and  tenderness  tb 
the  person  himself,  even  when  they  deliver  him  up  to 
be  burnt  by  the  secular  power* 

I  shall  not,  my  lord»  say^  that  you  have  had  any  ill- 
will  to  me ;  for  I  never  deserved  any  from  you.  But  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  answer  those^  who  are  apt  to  think 
the  itiethod  you  have  taken  ^  has  some  conformity,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  with  whiat  protestants  complain  of  in 
the  inquisition ;  when  you  shall  have  cleared  this  matter 
a  little  otherwise,  and  assigned  a  more  sufficient  reason 
A>r  bringing  me  into  the  party  of  those  that  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  only  because  the  author  of 
Christianity  not  mysterious  has,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  half  a  score  lines  which  you  guess  he  borrowed 
out  of  mine»  For  that,  in  truth,  is  all  the  matter  of 
fact  upon  which  all  this  dust  is  raised ;  and  the  matter 
so  advanced  by  degrees^  that  now  I  am  told,  ^*  I  should 
"  have  cleared  myself^  by  owning  the  doctrine  of  the 
•*  Trinity ; "  as  if  £  had  been  ever  accused  of  disowning 
it*  But  that  which  shows  no  small  skill  in  this  ma^' 
nagement,  is^  that  I  am  called  upon  to  clear  myself,  by 
the  very  same  person  who,  raising  the  whole  dispute^ 
has  himself  over  and  over  again  cleared  me ;  and  upon 
that  grounds  the  satisfaction  he  pretends  to  give  me  and 
oUiers^  in  answer  to  my  complaint  of  his  having,  with* 
out  any  reason  at  all,  brought  my  book  into  the  con« 
troversy  concerning  the  Trinity «  But  to  go  on. 

If  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragi*aph  had  nothing 
in  it  of  defence  of  this  proposition,  *'  that  those  who 
*'  offisr  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas^  bid  much  fairer  for 
''  certainty  than  I  dO|  &Ci"  it  is  certain,  that  what  foU 
lows  ii;  altogether  as  remote  from  any.  such  defence. 

Your  lordship  say«>  **  that  certainty  by  sense^  eer« 
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**  iaintjr  by  itatott,  and  certainty  by  remembrance,  are 
"  to  be  distinguished  from  the  certainty  **  under  debate^ 
and  to  be  shut  out  from  it :  and  upon  this  you  spend 
three  pages.  Supposing  it  so,  how  does  this  at  all  tend 
to  the  defence  of  this  proposition,  that  "  those  who 
'<  otter  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
**  certainty  than  I  do  ?  **  For  whether  certainty  by  sense, 
by  reason,  and  by  remembrance,  be  or  be  not  compre- 
hended in  the  certainty  under  debate,  this  proposition, 
**  that  those  who  otfer  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  bid 
**  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  I  do/*  will  not  at  all 
be  confirmed  or  invalidated  thereby. 

The  proving  therefore,  that  *•  certainty  by  sense,  by 
"  reason,  and  by  remembrance,'*  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  certainty  under  debate,  serving  nothing  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  proposition  to  be  defended,  and  so  having 
nothing  to  do  here ;  let  us  now  consider  it  as  a  propo- 
sition that  your  lordship  has  a  mind  to  prove,  as  serving 
to  some  other  great  purpose  of  your  own,  or  perhaps  in 
some  other  view  against  my  book :  for  you  seem  to  lay 
no  small  stress  upon  it,  by  your  way  of  introducing  it. 
For  you  very  solemnly  set  yourself  to  prove,  **  that  the 
"  certainty  under  debate  is  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
*^  and  that  a  proposition  whose  ideas  are  to  be  compared 
**  as  to  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  is  the  proper 
"  object  of  this  certainty."  From  whence  your  lord- 
ship infers,  that  "  therefore  this  certainty  is  to  be  dis- 
*•  tinguished  from  a  certainty  by  sense,  by  reason,  and 
*'  by  remembrance."  But  by  what  logic  this  is  infer- 
red, is  not  easy  to  me  to  discover.  For  **  if  a  proposi- 
•*  tion,  whose  ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their  agree*- 
**  ment  or  disagreement,  be  the  proper  object  of  the 
"  certainty "  under  debate ;  if  propositions  whose  cer^ 
taintv  we  arrive  at  by  sense,  reason,  or  remembrance^ 
be  01  ideas,  which  may  be  compared  as  to  their  agree*- 
nient  or  disagreement ;  then  they  cannot  be  excluded 
from  that  certainty,  which  is  to  be  had  by  so  compar- 
ing those  ideas :  unless  they  must  be  shut  out  for  the 
very  same  reason  that  others  are  taken  in. 

1.  Then  ais  to  certainty  by  §ense>  or  propositions  of 
that  kind : 
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"  The  object  of  the  certainty  under  debate,  your 
^*  lordship  owns,  as  a  proposition  whose  ideas  are  to  be 
*^  compared  as  to  their  agreement  or  disagreement." 
The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  a  propo- 
sition to  be  compared,  may  be  examined  and  perceived 
by  sense,  and  is  certainty  by  sense :  and  therefore  how 
this  certainty  is  to  be  distinguished  and  shut  out  from 
that,  which  consists  in  the  perceiving  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  any  proposition,  will  not 
be  easy  to  show ;  unless  one  certainty  is  distinguished 
from  another,  by  having  that  which  makes  the  other  to 
be  certainty,  viz.  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  expressed  in  that  proposi- 
tion :  V.  g,  may  I  not  be  certain  that  a  ball  of  ivory  that 
lies  before  my  eyes  is  not  square  ?  And  is  it  not  my 
sense  of  seeing,  that  makes  me  perceive  the  disagree- 
ment of  that  square  figure  to  that  round  matter,  which 
are  the  ideas  expressed  in  that  proposition  ?  How  then 
is  certainty  by  sense  excluded  or  distinguished  from 
that  knowledge,  which  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  ? 

2.  Your  lordship  distinguishes  the  certainty  which 
consists  in  the  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition,  from  certainty 
by  reason.  To  have  made  good  this  distinction,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  you  would  have  done  well  to  have  showed 
that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  intervention  of  a  third,  which 
I,  and  as  I  guess  other  people,  call  reasoning,  or  know- 
ing by  reason  As  for  example,  cannot  the  sides  of  a 
given  triangle  be  known  to  be  equal  by  the  intervention 
of  two  circles,  whereof  one  of  these  sides  is  a  common 
radius  ? 

To  which,  it  is  like,  your  lordship  will  answer,  what 
I  find  you  do  here,  about  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  substance,  by  the  intervention  of  the  existence 
of  modes,  "  that  you  grant  one  may  come  to  certainty 
"  of  knowledge  in  the  case ;  but  not  a  certainty  by  ideas, 
"  but  by  a  consequence  of  reason  deduced  from  the 
^*  ideas  we  have  by  our  s?i\^es."    This,  ray  lord,  you 
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have  said,  and  thus  you  have  more  than  once  of^sed 
reason  and  ideas  as  inconsistent ;  which  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  proved  once,  after  these  several  occasions  I 
have  given  your  lordship,  by  excepting  against  that  sup- 
position. But  since  the  word  idea  has  the  ill  luck  to  be 
so  constantly  opposed  by  your  lordship  to  reason,  permit 
me  if  you  please,  instead  of  it,  to  put  what  I  mean  by 
it,  viz.  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking 
(for  that  is  it  which  I  would  signify  by  the  word  ideas) 
and  then  let  us  see  how  your  answer  will  run.  You 
grant,  that  from  the  sensible  modes  of  bodies,  we  may 
come  to  a  certain  knowledge,  that  there  are  bodily  sub- 
stances ;  but  this  you  say  is  not  a  certainty  by  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  ^^  but  by  a  con- 
**  sequence  of  reason  deduced  from  the  immediate  ob« 
^*  jects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  we  have  by  our 
"  senses."  When  you  can  prove  that  we  can  have  a 
certainty  by  a  consequeuce  of  reason,  which  certainty 
shall  not  also  be  by  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind 
in  using  its  reason ;  you  may  say  such  certainty  is  not 
by  ideas,  but  by  consequence  of  reason.  But  that  I 
believe  will  not  be,  till  you  can  show,  that  the  mind 
can  think,  or  reason,  or  know,  without  immediate  ob- 
jects of  thinking,  reasoning,  or  knowing ;  all  which  ob- 
jects, as  your  lordship  knows,  I  call  ideas. 

You  subjoin,  "  and  this  can  never  prove  that  we  have 
"  certainty  by  ideas,  where  the  ideas  themselves  are 
"  not  clear  and  distinct."  The  question  is  not  "  whe- 
**  ther  we  can  have  certainty  by  ideas  that  are  not  clear 
"  and  distinct,"  or  whether  my  words  (if  by  this  parti- 
cle this  you  mean  my  words  set  down  in  the  foregoing 
page)  prove  any  such  thing,  which  I  humbly  conceive 
they  do  not :  but  whether  certainty  by  reason  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  certainty  under  debate  ?  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  you  have  not  from  my  words,  or  any  other 
way  proved. 

3.  The  third  sort  of  propositions  that  your  lordship 
excludes,  are  those  whose  certainty  we  know  by  remem- 
brance :  but  in  these  two  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
pf  the  id^i|s  poptained  in  them  is  perceived ;  not  always 
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itideed,  ftd  it  wtA  nt  first,  by  ati  actual  view  bf  the  coii^ 
nexion  bf  all  the  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agree- 
lAetit  or  disa^ement  of  those  in  the  proposition  Was  at 
first  perceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas^  that 
show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  con'^ 
tdned  In  the  proposition,  whose  certainty  we  remember. 

As  in  the  instance  you  here  make  use  of,  viz.  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones : 
the  certamty  of  which  proposition  we  know  by  remem<- 
brance,  ^  though  the  demonstration  hath  sllpt  out  of 
"  our  minds  ;**  but  we  know  it  in  a  different  way  from 
what  your  lordship  supposes.  The  agreement  of  the 
two  ideas^  a^  joined  in  that  proposition,  is  perceived ; 
but  It  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than  those 
which  at  first  produced  that  perception.  1  remember, 
i.  e.  1  know  (for  remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of 
some  past  knowledge)  that  I  was  once  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutability 
of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  immutable  things, 
is  now  the  idea  that  shows  me,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they 
will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  hence  I 
come  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  case, 
is  always  true ;  what  ideas  Once  agreed.  Will  always 
agree ;  and  consequently-  what  I  once  knew  to  be  true, 
I  ^hall  always  know  to  be  true  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber that  I  once  knew  it. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  that  the  debate  between  us  is 
"  about  certainty  of  knowledge,  with  regard  to  some 
^  proposition  whose  Ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
•*  agreement  or  disagreement : "  out  of  this  debate,  you 
say,  certainty  by  sense,  by  reason,  and  by  remembrance^ 
is  to  be  excluded.  I  desbe  you  then,  my  lord,  to  tell 
what  sort  of  propositions  will  be  within  the  debate,  and 
to  name  me  one  of  them ;  if  propositions,  whose  cer- 
tainty we  know  by  sense,  i^ason,  or  remembrance,  are 
excluded. 

However,  from  what  you  have  said  concerning  them, 
your  lordship  in  the  next  paragraph  concludes  them  out 
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of  the  questiott :  yo\xt  words  ore,  <^  these  thingi  then 
''  bdnf  out  of  the  question.'' 

Out  of  what  question^  I  beSeedi  you,  tny  lord  ?  The 
question  here^  and  that  of  yout*  own  proposing  to  bd  de-* 
fended  in  the  affirmative^  is  this^  **  whether  ^dse  who 
'<  offbr  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas  bid  much  fairer  fbr 
*^  certainty  than  I  do  ?''  And  how  certainty  by  sense, 
by  reason^  and  by  remembrance  comes  to  have  any  par** 
ticular  exception  in  reference  to  this  question^  it  is  my 
misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  fitid« 

But  your  lordship^  leavings  the  exaibination  of  the 
question  under  debate^  by  a  new  state  of  the  question, 
would  pin  upon  me  what  I  tiever  said.  Your  words 
are,  **  these  things  then  being  put  out  of  the  questiooi 
'*  which  belong  not  to  it ;  the  question  truly  stated  is, 

whether  We  can  attain  to  any  certainty  of  knowledge 

as  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  the  way  of  ideas, 

where  the  ideas  themselves,  by  which  we  came  to 
<<  that  certain tv,  be  not  clear  and  distinct  With  sub'' 
mission,  my  lord,  that  which  I  say  in  the  pdnt,  is^  that 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  con* 
ceming  an  idea  which  is  not  in  all  its  parts  clear  and 
distinct ;  and  therefore  if  your  lordship  will  have  any 
question  with  me  concerning  this  matter,  <^  the  question 
**  truly  stated  is,  whether  we  can  frame  any  proposition^ 
**  concerning  a  thing  whereof  we  have  but  an  obscure 
<<  and  cotifused  idea^  of  whose  truth  we  can  be  certain  ?  ^ 

That  this  is  the  question,  you  witt  easily  agree,  When 
you  will  give  yourself  the  trouMe  to  look  back  to  the 
rise  of  it 

Your  loidsbip  bating  found  out  a  strange  sort  of  men, 
who  had  broached  "  a  doctrine  which  supposed  that  we* 
'<  must  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  whatever  we 
*^  pretend  to  a  certainty  of  iu  our  minds,''  was  leased 
for  this  to  call  them  <<  the  gentlemen  of  a  new  way  of 
^*  reasoning,"  and  to  make  me  one  of  them«     I  ani» 

swered,  that  I  placed  not  certainty  only  in  dem*  and 
distinct  ideas,  and  so  ought  not  to  have  been  made  one 
of  them,  bdng  not  guilty  of  what  made  *'  a  gentleman 
''  of  this  new  way  of  reasoniog."  It  is  pnetended  still, 
that  I  am  guilty }  «iid  endeavoured  to  be  proved.    To 
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know  now  whether  I  am  or  no^  it  must  be  considered 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge,  as  the  consequence  of  that 
opinion ;  and  that  is,  that  upon  this  ground  ^'  we  can- 
**  not  come  to  any  certainty  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
<<  as  substance."  This  appears  by  more  places  than 
one.  Your  lordship  asks,  *^  how  is  it  possible  that  we 
may  be  certain  that  therQ  are  both  bodily  and  spiri* 
tual  substances,  if  our  reason  depend  upon  clear  and 
"distinct  ideas?"  And  again,  "  how  come  we  to  be 
"  certain  that  there  are  spiritud  substances  in  the  world, 
"  since  we  can  have  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  con- 
^*  cerning  them  ?  "  And  your  lordship  having  set  down 
some  words  out  of  my  book,  as  if  they  were  inconsistent 
with  my  principle  of  certainty  Jbunded  only  in  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  you  say,  *^  from  whence  it  follows  that 
*^  we  may  be  certain  of  the  being  of  a  spiritual  substance^ 
**  though  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  it." 

Other  places  might  be  produced,  but  these  ai*e  enough 
to  show,  that  those  who  held  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
necessary  to  certainty,  were  accused  to  extend  it  thus 
far,  that  where  any  idea  was  obscure  and  confused,  there 
no  proposition  could  be  made  concerning  it,  of  whose 
truth  we  could  be  certain ;  v.  g.  we  could  not  be  certain 
that  there  was  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as  substance, 
because  we  had  but  an  obscure  and  confused  idea  of  it. 

In  this  sense  therefore  I  denied  that  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  were  necessary  to  certainty,  v.  g.  I  denied  it  to  be 
my  doctrine,  that  where  an  idea  was  obscure  and  con- 
fused, there  no  proposition  could  be  made  concerning 
it,  of  whose  truth  we  could  be  certain.  For  I  held  we 
might  be  certain  of  the  trutli  pf  this  proposition,  that 
there  was  substance  in  the  world,  though  we  have  but 
an  obscure  and  confused  idea  of  substance :  and  your 
lordship  endeavoured  to  prove  we  could  not,  as  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  that  10th  chapter  of  your  Vindica- 
tion, &c. 

From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the  question  be- 
tween us  truly  stated  is  this,  whether  we  can  attain  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  concerning  any  thing 
whereof  we  have  but  an  obscure  and  confused  idea  ? 

This  being  the  question,  th^  first  tiding  you  say,  is. 
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that  Des  Cartes  was  of  your  opinion  against  me.  Ans. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  atithority,  I  had 
rather  it  should  be  by  your  lordship's  than  Des  Cartes*s : 
and  therefore  I  should  excuse  myself  to  you,  as  not 
having  needed,  that  you  should  have  added  his  autho- 
rity to  yours,  to  shame  me  into  a  submission ;  or  that 
you  should  have  been  at  the  pains  to  have  transcribed 
so  much  out  of  him,  for  my  sake,  were  it  fit  for  me  to 
hinder  the  display  of  the  riches  of  your  lordship*s  uni- 
versal reading ;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  I  should  take 
pleasure  myself,  if  I  had  it  to  show. 

I  come  therefore  to  what  I  think  your  lordship  prin- 
cipally aimed  at;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  was 
to  show  out  of  my  book,  that  I  founded  certainty  only 
t)n  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  '^  And  yet,  as  you  say,  I 
*^  have  complained  of  your  lordship  in  near  twenty 
**  places  of  my  second  letter,  charging  this  upon  me. 
**  By  this  the  world  will  judge  of  the  justice  of  my 
^'  complaints,  and  the  consistency  of  my  notion  of 
•*  ideas.** 

Ans.  What  *'  consistency  of  my  notion  of  ideas  *' 
has  to  do  here,  I  know  not ;  for  I  do  not  rememb^ 
that  I  made  any  complaint  conceiving  that.  But  sup- 
posing my  complaints  were  ill'-grounded  in  this  one 
case  concerning  certainty,  yet  they  might  be  reasonable 
in  other  points;  and  therefore,  with  submission,  I 
humbly  conceive  the  inference  was  a  little  too  large,  to 
conclude  from  this  particular  against  my  complaint  in 
general. 

In  the  next  place  I  answer,  that  supposing  the  places 
which  your  lonlship  brings  out  of  my  book  did  prove 
what  they  do  not,  viz.  that  I  founded  certainty  only  in 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  yet  my  complaints  in  the  case 
are  very  just.  For  your  lordship  at  first  brought  me 
.into  the  controversy,  and  made  me  one  of  **  the  gen- 
**  tlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning,"  for  founding 
all  certainty  on  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  only  upon  a 
bare  supposition  that  I  did  so;  which  I  think  your 
lordship  confesses  in  these  words,  where  you  say,  '^  that 
"  you  do  not  deny  but  the  first  occasion  of  your  charge^ 
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f  was  the  supposition  that  dear  and  distinct  ideas  were 
^necessary  in  order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds; 
f  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty  was 
'  the  cQniparing  these,  u  e.  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
^  together ;  but  to  provo  this,  my  words,  your  lord- 
f  ship  says,  were  pi^ucedj  and  my  principles  i£  eer- 
f  tainty  laid  down,  and  none  else/'  Answ.  It  is 
strange,  that  when  my  principles  of  certainty  were  laid 
down,  this  (if  I  held  it)  was  not  found  among  them* 
tiaving  looked  therefore,  I  do  not  find  in  that  plaw, 
that  any  words  or  principles  of  mine  were  produced  to 
prove  that  I  held,  that  the  only  way  to  attain  certainty, 
was  hy  comparing  only  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  so  tbut 
^  that  then  mad^  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
waj^of  reasoning,  was  only  your  supposing  that  I  sup^ 
posed  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  necessary  to  cer- 
tainty«  And  therefore  I  had  then,  and  have  still|  reason 
to  complain,  that  your  lordship  brought  me  into  this 
controversy  upon  so  slight  grounds,  which  I  humbly 
€x>nceive  will  always  show  it  to  have  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  any  thing  you  had  then  found  in  my  book, 
as  from  a  great  willingness  in  your  lordship  at  any  rate 
to  do  it ;  and  of  this  the  passages  which  you  have  here 
now  produced  out  of  my  Essay,  are  an  evident  proof* 

For  if  your  lordship  liad  then  known  any  thing  that 
aeemed  so  much  to  your  purpose,  ^when  you  pror 
<^  duoed,  as  you  say,  my  worda  and  my  principles  to 
**  prove,''  that  I  held  clear  and  distinct  ideas  necessary 
to  certainty ;  it  cannot  be  believed  that  you  would  have 
omitted  these  passages,  either  then  or  in  your  answer 
to  my  first  letter,  and  deferred  them  to  this  your  answer 
to  my  second.  These  passages  therefore  now  quoted 
here  by  your  lordship,  give  me  leave>  my  lord,  to  sup^ 
pose  have  been  by  a  new  and  diligent  search  found  out, 
and  are  now  at  last  brought,  *^  post  &etum,"  to  give 
same  colour  to  your  way  of  proceeding  with  me; 
though  these  passages  being,  as  I  suppose,  then  un- 
known to  you,  they  could  not  be  the  ground  of  making 
me  one  of  those  who  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
distinct  ideas. 
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I^t  us  come  toth?  passages  themselYQfj  and  see  what 
help  they  afford  you. 

The  irst  words  you  get  down  out  of  my  Eswy  V^ 
these ;  "  the  mind  not  h^ng  certain  of  the 
'*  truth    of  that   it    doth    not    evidently  f^^'  "^  ^^' 
**  know."    From  these  words,  that  which 
I  in&r  in  that  place  is.  **  that  therefore  the  Q)iqd  ip 

bound  in  such  cases  to  give  up  its  assent  to  an  un*- 

erring  testimony »"  But  your  lordship  from  them 
infers  here,  ^^  therefore  I  mak^  clear  ideas  necessary  to 
**  certainty;"  or  therefore,  hy  considering  the  imme- 
diate olyects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  substance  (whereof  we  have  an  obscure  and 
confused  idea)  dc^h  exist.  I  shall  leave  your  lordship 
to  make  good  this  consequence  when  you  think  fit,  and 
proceed  to  the  next  passage  you  allege*  which  you  say 
proves  it  more  plainly.  J  believe  it  will  be  thought  it 
should  be  proved  more  plainly,  or  else  it  will  not  be 
proved  at  all. 

This  plainer  proof  is  out  of  B.  iv,  c.  4.  ^  8.  in  these 
words,  ^  that  which  is  requisite  to  make  our  know- 
*^  ledge  certain,  is  the  clearness  of  our  ideas."  Answ. 
The  certainty  here  spoken  of,  is  the  certainty  of  general 
propositions  in  moridity,  and  not  of  the  particular  ex- 
istence of  any  thing ;  and  therefore  tends  not  at  all 
to  any  such  position  as  this,  but  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  existmce  of  any  particular  sort  of  being,  though 
we  have  tnit  an  obscure  and  confused  idea  of  it ;  though 
it  doth  affirm,  that  we  cannot  have  any  certain  percep- 
tiop  of  the  relations  of  general  moral  ideas  (wherein 
ciHisists  the  certainty  of  general  moral  propositions)  any 
farther  than  those  ideas  are  clear  in  our  minds.  And 
that  this  is  so,  I  refer  my  reader  to  that  chapter  for  sa- 
tisfaction. 

The  third  ^lace  produced  by  your  lordship  out  of 
B,  iv.c.  J%  ^  14.  is,  <'  for  it  being  evident  that  our 
*^  knowledge  cannot  exceed  ou)^  ideas ;  where  they  are 
*■  either  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure,  we  cannot 
^'  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  dear  knowledge/' 
To  understand  these  words  aright,  we  must  see  in  what 

{dacf  th^jr  ]g$and,  and  that  ia  in  a  (h^pt^r  ^  th9  jw* 
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provement  of  our  knowledge,  and  therein  are  brought 
as  a  reason  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  "  for  the  en- 
**  larging  of  our  knowledge,  to  get  and  settle  in  our 
*^  minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear,  distinct,  and  constant 
"  ideas  of  those  things  we  would  consider  and  know." 
The  reason  whereof  there  given,  is  this ;  that  as  far  as 
they  are  either  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure,  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  know- 
ledge ;  L  e.  that  our  knowledge  will  not  be  clear  and 
certain  so  far  as  the  idea  is  imperfect  and  obscure. 
Which  will  not  at  all  reach  your  lordship's  purpose, 
who  would  argue,  that  because  I  say  our  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  obscure  and  confused,  therefoi'e  upon  my 
grounds,  we  cannot  know  that  such  a  thing  as  substance 
exists ;  because  I  placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
distinct  ideas.  Now  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  did  not 
place  all  certainty  only  on  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  being 
inistaken,  I  said,  ^  that  my  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas 

is,  that  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
*^  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  such  as  we 
"  have,  whether  xthey  be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly 
•*  clear  and  distinct  or  no  : "  viz.  if  they  are  clear  and 
distinct  enough  to  be  capable  of  having  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  any  other  idea  perceived,  so  far 
they  are  capable  of  affording  us  knowledge,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  so  obscure  and  confused,  as  that 
there  are  other  ideas,  with  which  we  can  by  no  means 
so  compare  them,  as  to  perceive  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  them.  This  was  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  which  I  denied  to  be  necessary  to  certainty.  ' 

If  your  lordship  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
have  considered  what  I  understood  by  obscure  and  con- 
fused ideas,  and  what  every  one  must  understand  by 
them,  who  thinks  clearly  and  distinctly  concerning 
them,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  would  have  sj^ared  your- 
self the  trouble  of  raising  this  question,  and  omitted 
these  quotations  out  of  my  book,  as  not  serving  to  your 
lordship's  purpose. 

The  fourth  passage,  which  you  seem  to  lay  most  stress 
on,  proves  as  little  to  your  purpose  as  either  of  the 
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former  three :  the  words  are  these ;  "  but  obscure  and 
"  confused  ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear  and  cer- 
^*  tain  knowledge,  because  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  con- 
"  fused  or  obscure,  the  mind  can  never  perceive  clearly 
"  whether  they  agree  or  no."  The  latter  part  of  these 
words  are  a  plain  interpretation  of  the  former,  and 
show  their  meaning  to  be  this,  viz.  our  obscure  and 
confused  i()eas,  as  they  stand  in  contradistinction  to 
clear  and  distinct^  have  all  of  them  something  in  them, 
whereby  they  are  kept  from  being  wholly  imperceptible 
and  perfectly  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  and  so 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  with  at  least  some 
other  ideas,  may  be  perceived^  and  thereby  produce 
certainty,  though  they  are  obscure  and  confused  ideas^. 
But  so  far  as  they  are  obscure  andconfused^  so  that  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  cannot  be  perceived,  so  far 
they  cannot  produce  certainty ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  dear  and  distinct  enough  to  have  its  agreement 
with  that  of  actual  existence  perceived :  but  yet  it  is 
^o  far  obscure  and  confused,  that  there  be  a  great  many 
other  ideas,  with  which,  by  reason  of  its  obscurity  and 
confusedness,  we  cannot  compare  it  so,  as  to  produce 
such  a  perception ;  and  in  all  those  cases  we  necessarily 
come  short  of  certainty.  And  that  this  was  so,  and 
that  I  meant  so,  I  humbly  conceive  you  could  not  but 
have  seen,  if  you  had  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  re- 
flect on  that  passage  which  you  quoted,  viz.  *^  that  . 
**  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
"  ment  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  such  as  we  have, 
"  whethqr  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear 
"  and  distinct  or  no."  To  which,  what  your  lord- 
ship has  here  brought  out  of  the  second  book  of 
my  Essay,  is  no  manner  of  contradiction ;  unless  it 
be  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  an  idea,  which  cannot 
be  well  compared  with  some  ideas,  from  which  it  is 
not  clearly  and  sufficiently  distinguishable,  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  having  its  agreement  or  disagreement  perceived 
with  some  other  idea,  with  which  it  is  not  so  con- 
founded, but  thdt  it  may  be  compared :  and  therefore  I 
had,  and  have  still  reason  to  complain  of  your  lordship, 
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fbr  charging  that  upon  me»  which  I  never  taid  nor 

meant 

To  make  this  yet  more  visible^  give  me  leave  to 
make  use  of  an  instance  in  the  object  of  the  eyes  in 
seeing,  from  whence  the  metaphor  of  obscure  and  con- 
fused is  transferred  to  ideas,  the  objects  of  the  mind  in 
thinking.     There  is  no  oty'ect  which  the  eye  sees,  that 
can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  obscure,  for  th^  it  would 
not  be  seen  at  all ;  nor  periectly  confUsedi  for  then  it 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  any  other,  no  not  from 
a  clearer.    For  example,  one  sees  in  the  dusk  some- 
thing of  that  shape  and  size,  that  a  man  in  that  degree 
of  light  and  distance  Would  appear.     This  is  not  so 
obwhire,  that  he  sees  nothing ;  nor  so  confused,  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  it  from  a  steeple  or  a  star ;  but  is  so 
obscure,  that  he  cannot»  though  it  be  a  statue,  distim 
guish  it  from  a  man ;  and  therkbre  in  regard  of  a  man, 
it  can  produce  no  clear  and  distinct  knowledge :  but 
y^t  as  obscure  and  confused  an  idea  bs  it  is,  this  hinders 
not  but  that  there  may  many  propositions  be  made  con- 
cerning it,  as  particulaiiy  that  it  exists,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  may  be  certain.     And  that  without  any  con-^ 
tradiction  to  what  I  say  in  my  Essay,  vijs*  ^  that  ob-- 
*^  scure  and  confused  ideas  can  never  produce  any  dear 
**  and  certain  knowledge ;  because  as  far  as  they  are 
^*  confused  or  obscure,  the  mind  cannot  perceive  cleaiiy 
•*  whethw  they  agree  or  no."     This  reason  that  I  there  * 
give  plainly  limiting  it  only  to  knowledge,  where  the 
obscurity  and  confusion  is  such^  that  it  hinders  the  per- 
ception of  agreement  or  disagreement,  which  is  not  so 
great  in  any  obscure  or  confused  idea,  but  that  there 
are  some  other  ideas,  with  which  it  may  be  perceived 
to  agree  or  disagree,  and  there  it  is  capaUe  to  produce 
certainty  in  us. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  your  defence  of 
your  first  answer,  as  you  call  it,  and  desire  the  reader 
to  consider  how  much,  in  the  eight  pages  employed  in 
it,  is  said  to  defend  this  proposition,  **  that  tlK^se  who 
*<  offer  at  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
*«  c^mnty  than  I  do  ?  " 
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Bui  jour  lordship  havings  uoder  this  heail»  taken 
occasion  to  examine  my  ipakuig  dear  and  distinct  ideas 
necessary  to  certainty*  I  crave  leave  to  consider  here 
what  you  say  of  it  in  another  place*  I  find  cme  argu^ 
ment  more  to  provci  that  I  place  certainty  only  in  dear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Your  lordship  tells  me,  and  Inds 
me  observe  my  own  words,  that  I  positively  say,  '^  that 
*^  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
^'  doth  not  evidently  know :  so  that,  says  your  lord.^ 
'*  ship,  it  is  jdain  here^  that  I  place  certainty  in  evident 
^  knowledge,  or  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  yet  my 
^*  great  complaint  of  your  lordship  was,  that  you  charg- 
'*  ed  this  upon  n»,  and  now  you  find  it  in  my  own 
**  words/  Answer.  I  do  deserve  my  own  words,  but  do 
not  find  in  them  *^  or  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,^' 
though  your  lordship  has  set  these  down  as  my  words. 
I  there  indeed  say,  ^  the  mind  is  not  certain  of  what  it 
**  does  not  evidently  know."  Whereby  I  place  certain- 
ty, as  your  lordship  says,  only  in  evklent  knowledge; 
but  evident  knowledge  may  be  bad  in  the  clear  and  evit- 
dent  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas*  though  wome  of  them  s^onld  not  be  m  all  tiieir 
parts  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  as  is  erideat  la  this 
proposition,  ^'  tliat  substance  does  exist." 

But  you  give  not  off  this  matter  so :  fi)r  diese  woids  of 
mine  above  quoted  by  your  lordship,  viz.  **  it  being  evii 
^^  dent  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas, 
^  where  they  are  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure  we 
^  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  dear  know*- 
^  ledge ; "  your  lordship  has  here  up  again :  and  there^ 
upon  charge  it  on  me  as  a  contradiction,  that  confessing 
our  iifeas  to  be  imperfect,  confiised,  and  ckiscfixse^  I  say 
I  do  not  yet  place  certainty  in  dear  and  diiriinct  kleas. 
Answer.  The  reason  is  plain^  fi)r  I  do  nc^  say  that  al 
our  ideas  are  imperfect,  confused,  and  d^scure ;  nor  that 
obscure  and  confused  ideas  are  in  aU  their  parts  so 
obscure  and  oxifused,  that  no  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  them  and  any  other  idea  can  be  perceived; 
and  therefore  my  confession  of  imperfect,  obscure,  and 
confused  ideas  takes  not  away  all  knowiedge,  even  con^ 
ceraii^  those  very  ideas^ 

ESI 
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I  But,  says  your  lordship,  "  can  certainty  be  had  with 
imperfect  and  obscure  ideas,  and  yet  no  certainty  be 
had  by  them?''  Add  if  you  please,  my  lord,  [by 
those  parts  of  them  which  are  obscure  and  confused  :] 
and  then  the  question  will  be  right  put,  and  have  this 
easy  answer :  Yes^  my  lord ;  and  that  without  any  con- 
tradiction, because  an  idea  that  is  not  in  all  its  parts 
perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  is  therefore  an  obscure 
and  confused  idea,  may  yet  with  those  ideas,  with 
which,  by  any  obscurity  it  has,  it  is  not  confounded, 
be  capable  to  produce  knowledge  by  the  perception  of 
its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them.  And  yet  it 
will  hold  true,  that  in  that  part  wherein  it  is  imperfect, 
obscure,  and  confused,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  cer- 
tain, perfect,  or  clear  knowledge. 

For  example :  he  that  has  the  idea  of  a  leopard,  as 
only  of  a  spotted  animal,  must  be  confessed  to  have  but 
a  very  imperfect,  obscure,  and  confused  idea  of  that 
:species  of  animals ;  and  yet  this  obscure  and  confused 
idea  is  capable  by  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  clear  part  of  it,  viz.  that  of  animal, 
with  several  other  ideas,  to  produce  certainty:  though 
as  far  as  the  obscure  part  of  it  confounds  it  with  the 
idea  of  a  lynx,,  or  other  spotted  animal,  it  can,  joined 
with  them,  in  many  propositions,  produce  no  know- 
ledge. 

This  might  easily  be  understood  to  be  my  meaning 
by  these  words,  which  your  lordship  quotes  out  of  my 
Essay,  viz.  "  that  our  knowledge  consisting  in  the  per- 
"  ception  of  the  agreement .  or  disagreement  of  any 
*[  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity  consists  in  the 
"  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not.  in 
"  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  themselves." 
Upon  which  your  lordship  asks,  "  how  is  it  possible 
*^  for  the  mind  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  agree- 
**  ment  of  ideas,  if  the  ideas  themselves  be  not  clear 
**  and  distinct  ? "  Ans.  Just  as  the  eyes  can  have  a 
clear  perception  of.  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  clear  and  distinct  parts  of  a  writing,  with  the  clear 
parts  of  another,  though  one,  or  both  of  them,  be  so 
obscure  and  blurred  in  other  parts^  that  the  eye  cannot 
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perceive  any  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have'ohe 
with  another.  And  I  am  sorry  that  these  words  of^ 
mine,  "  my  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas,  is,  that  cer- 
tainty consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  such  as  we  have,  whether 
"  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  distinct 
•*  or  no ; "  were  not  plain  enough  to  make  your  lordship 
understand  my  meaning,  and  save  you  all  this  new,  and^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  needless  trouble. 

In  your  15th  page,  your  lordship  comes  to  your 
second  of  the  three  answers,  which  you  say  you  had 
given,  and  would  lay  together  and  defend. 

You  say,  (2.)  you  answered,  "that  it  is  verypos-* 
"  sible  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  might ' 
**  mistake  or  misapply  my  notions,  but  there  is  too' 
"  much  reason  to  believe  he  thought  them  the  same ; 
"  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be  sony  that  he  hath  given 
me  this  occasion  for  the  explaining  my  meaning,  and 
for  the  vindication  of  myself  in  the  matters  I  appre- 
"  hend  he  had  charged  me  with."  These  words  your 
lordship  quotes  out  of  your  first  letter.  But  as  I  have' 
already  observed,  they  are  not  there  given  as  an  answer 
to  this  that  you  make  me  here  say ;  and  therefore  to 
what  purpose  you  repeat  them  here  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cern, unless  it  can  be  thought  that  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  in  one  place  can  become  satisfactory  by  being 
repeated  in  another,  where  it  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
less  to  the  purpose,  and  no  answer  at  all.  It  was  there 
indeed  given  as  an  answer  to  my  saying,  that  I  did  not 
place  certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which  I  said 
to  show  that  you  had  no  reason  to  bring  me  into  the 
controversy,  because  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
mysterious  placed  certainty  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
To  satisfy  me  for  your  doing  so,  your  lordship  answers, 
*^  that  it  was  very  possible  that  author  might  mistake 
"  or  misapply  my  notions.**  A  reason  indeed,  that 
will  equally  justify  your  bringing  my  book  into  any 
controversy :  for  there  is  no  author  so  infallible,  write 
he  in  what  controversy  he  pleases,  but  it  is  possibly  ho 
may  mistake  and  misapply  n>y  potions, 
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That  was  the  force  of  this  yoilr  lordship's  answer  in 
that  place  of  your  first  letter,  but  what  it  serves  for  in 
this  place  of  your  second  letter,  I  have  Hot  wit  enough 
to  see.  The  remainder  of  it  I  have  answered  in  my 
second  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  to  see  it 
repeated  here  again,  without  any  notice  taken  of  what 
I  said  in  answet  to  it«  though  you  set  it  down  here 
again,  as  you  say,  on  purpose  to  defend. 

But  all  the  defence  made  is  only  to  that  part  of  my 
reply,  which  you  set  down  as  a  fresh  complaint  that  I 
make  in  these  words :  "  this  can  be  no  reason  w^hy  I 
^'  should  be  joined  with  a  man  that  had  misapplied  my 
^^  notions,  and  that  no  man  hath  so  much  mistaken  and 
^^  tnisapplied  my  notions  as  your  lordship ;  and  there- 
^*  fore  I  ought  rather  to  be  joined  with  your  lordship.** 
And  then  you*  with  some  warmth,  subjoin :  "  but  is 
**  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  to  represent  this  mat- 
**  ter  so,  as  if  your  lordship  had  joined  us  together, 
*^  becausle  he  had  misunderstood  and  misapplied  my 
"  notions  ?  Can  I  think  your  lordship  a  man  of  so  little 
"  sense  to  make  that  the  reason  of  it  ?  "  Noj  sir,  says 
your  lordship,  *•  it  was  because  he  assigned  no  other 
**  groutids  but  mine,  and  that  in  my  own  Words ;  how- 
"  ever,  now  I  would  divert  the  meaning  of  them 
"  another  way.** 

My  lord,  1  did  set  down  yonr  words  at  large  in  my 
second  letter,  and  therefore  do  not  see  how  I  could  be 
liable  to  any  charge  of  unfair  or  disingenuous  dealing 
in  representing  the  matter ;  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
allow  as  a  proof  of  my  not  misrepresenting,  since  I  find 
you  tijse  it  yourself  as  a  sure  fence  against  any  such 
accusation  j  where  you  tell  me,  **  that  you  have'  set 

down  my  words  at  large,  that  I  may  not  complain 

that  your  lordship  misrepresents  my  sense/*  The 
same  answer  I  must  desire  my  reader  to  apply  for  me  to 
those  pages,  where  your  lordship  makes  complaints  of 
the  like  kind  with  this  here* 

The  reasons  you  give  fi)r  joining  me  with  the  author 
of  Christianity  not  mysterious,  are  put  down  verbatim 
as  you  gave  thertt ;  and  if  they  did  not  give  me  that 
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satisfaction  they  were  designed  for,  am  I  to  be  blamed 
that  I  did  not  find  them  better  than  they  were  ?  You 
joined  ma  with  that  author,  because  he  placed  certainty 
only  in  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  I  told  your  lordship  I 
did  not  do  so,  and  therefore  that  could  be  no  reason  for 
your  joining  me  with  him.  Your  answer,  ^<  it  was  pos- 
*^  sible  he  might  mistake  or  misapply  my  notions :  *'  so 
that  our  agreeing  in  the  notion  of  certainty  (the  pre- 
tended reason  for  which  we  were  joined)  failing,  all  the 
reason  which  is  left,  and  which  you  offer  in  this  answer 
fbr  your  joining  of  us,  is  the  possibility  of  his  mistaking 
my  notions.  And  I  think  it  a  very  natural  inference^ 
that  if  the  mere  possibility  of  any  one's  mistaking  me, 
be  a  reason  for  my  being  joined  with  him ;  any  one's 
actual  mistaking  me,  is  a  stronger  reason  why  I  should 
be  joined  with  him.  But  if  such  an  inference  shows 
(more  than  you  would  have  it)  the  satisfactoriness  and 
force  of  your  answer,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me,  if  I  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things. 

Your  lordship  indeed  adds  in  that  place,  that  ^  there 
**  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  thought 
<*  his  notions  and  mine  the  same.'' 

Answer.  When  your  lordship  shall  produce  that 
reason,  it  will  be  seen  whether  it  were  too  much  or  too 
little.  Till  it  is  produced,  there  appears  no  reason  at 
all ;  and  such  concealed  reason,  though  it  may  be  too 
much,  can  be  supposed,  I  think,  to  give  very  little  satis* 
faction  to  me  or  any  body  else  in  the  case. 

But  to  make  good  what  you  have  said  in  your  answer, 
your  lordship  here  replies,  that  "  you  did  not  join  us 
**  together,  because  he  had  misunderstood  and  misap- 
"  plied  my  notions.'*  Answ.  Neither  did  I  say,  that 
therefore  you  did  join  us.  But  this  I  crave  leave  to 
say,  that  all  the  reason  you  there  gave  for  your  joining 
us  together,  was  the  possibility  of  his  mistaking  and 
misapplying  my  notions. 

But  your  lordship  now  tells  me,  **  No,  sir,"  this  was 
not  the  reason  of  your  joining  us;  but  **  it  was 
*'  because  he  assigned  no  other  grounds  but  mine,  and 
**  in  my  own  words."  Answ.  My  lord,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  in  that  place  ypu  give  this!  fis  a  reason 
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for  your  joining  of  us ;  and  I  could  not  answer  in  that 
place  to  what  you  did  not  there  say,  but  to  what  you 
there  did  say*  Now  your  lordship  does  say  it  here, 
here  I  take  the  liberty  to  answer  it. 

The  reason  you  now  give  for  your  joining  me  with 
that  author,  is,  *^  because  he  assigned  no  other  grounds 
^*  but  mine ; "  which,  however  tenderly  expressed,  is  to 
be  understood,  I  suppose,  that  he  did  assign  my  grounds. 
Of  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  did  he  assign  my 
grounds,  and  in  my  words  ?  If  it  were  not  my  grounds 
of  certainty,  it  could  be  no  manner  of  reason  for  your 
joining  me  with  him  ;  because  the  only  reason  why  at 
first  you  made  him  (and  me  with  him)  *^  a  gentleman 
**  of  the  new  way  of  reas9ning,  w^as  his  supposing  clear 
"  and  distinct  ideas  neces^ry  to  certainty,'*  which  was 
the  opinion  that  you  declared  you  opposed.  Now,  my 
lord,  if  you  can  show  where  that  author  has  in  my  words 
assigned  my  grounds  of  certainty,  there  will  be  some 
grounds  for  what  you  say.  But  till  your  lordship  does 
that,  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
ground  of  your  joining  us  together ;  which,  being  no 
where  to  be  found,  can  scarce  be  thought  the  true  reason 
of  your  doing  it. 

Your  lordship  ^adds,  "  however,  now  I  would  divert 
'<  the  meaning  of  them  [i.  e.  those  my  words]  another 
"  way.*' 

Answ.  Whenever  you  are  pleased  to  set  down  those 
words  of  mine,  wherein  that  author  assigns  my  grounds 
of  certainty,  it  will  be  seen  how  I  now  divert  their 
meaning  another  way :  till  then,  they  must  remain  with 
several  other  of  your  lordship's  invisible  "  them,"  which 
ai'e  no  where  to  be  found. 

But  to  your  asking  me,  "  whether  I  can  think  your 
**  lordship  a  man  of  that  little  sense  ?  "  I  crave  leave  to 
reply,  that  I  hope  it  must  not  be  concluded,  that  as 
often  as  in  your  way  of  writing  I  meet  with  any  thing 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  satisfactory,  and  I  endeavour 
to  show  that  it  does  not  prove  what  it  is  made  use  of 
for,  that  I  presently  "  think  your  lordship  a  man  of 
♦*  little  sense.**  This  would  be  a  very  hard  rule  in  de- 
fpn^ing  one's  self ;  especially  for  me,  against  so  great 
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and  learned  a  man,  whose  reasons  and  meaning  it  is  hot» 
I  find,. always  easy  for  so  mean  a  capacity  as  mine  to 
reach :  and  therefore  I  have  taken  great  care  to  set  down . 
your  words  in  most  places,  to  secure  tnyself  from  the 
imputation  of  misrepresenting  your  sense,  and  to  leave  it 
fairly  before  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  I  mistake  it,  and 
how  far  I  am  to  be  blamed  if  I  do.  And  I  would  have 
set  down  your  whole  letter  page  by  page  as  I  answered 
it,  would  not  that  have  made  my  book  too  big. 

If  I  must  write  under  .this  fear,  that  you  apprehend  I 
think  meanly  of  you,  as  often  as  I  think  any  reason  you 
make  use  of  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  point  it  is  brought 
for ;  the  causes  of  uneasiness  would  return  too  often, 
and  it  would  be  better  once  for  all  to  conclude  your 
lordship  infallible,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  you  say, 
than  in  every  page  to  be  so  rude  as  to  tell  your  lordship, 
"  I  think  you  have  little  sense ; "  if  that  be  the  inter-, 
pretation  of  my  endeavouring  to  show,  that  your  reasons 
come  short  any  where. 

My  lord,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  answer  my 
first  letter  (which  I  thought  might  have  passed  for  a  sub- 
missive complaint  of  what  I  did  not  well  understand, 
rather  than  a  dispute  with  your  lordship)  you  were 
pleased  to  insert  into  it  direct  accusations  against  my 
book ;  which  looked  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  enter  into 
a  direct  controversy  with  me.  This  condescension  in 
your  lordship  has  made  me  think  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  controversy,  which  allow  a  free 
examining  and  showing  the  weakness  of  the  reasons 
brought  by  the  other  side,  without  any  offence.  If  this 
be  not  permitted  me,  I  must  confess  I  have  been  mis« 
taken,  and  have  been  guilty  in  answering  you  any  thing 
at  all :  for  how  to  answer  without  answering,  1  do  not 
know. 

I  wish  you  had  never  writ  any  thing  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  examine ;  and  what  I  have  been 
concerned  to  examine,  I  wish  it  had  given  me  no  occa- 
sion for  any  other  answer,  but  an  admiration  of  the 
manner  and  justness  of  your  corrections,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  increase  of  that  great  opinion  which  I 
bad  of  your  lordship  before.    But  J  hope  it  is  not  ex^ 
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pected  ftoxik  me  in  this  debate,  that  I  should  admit  as 
good  and  conclusive  all  that  drops  from  your  pen,  for 
f^ar  of  causing  so  much  displeasure  as  you  seem  here  to 
have  upon  this  occasion,  or  for  fear  you  should  object 
to  me  the  presumption  of  thinking  you  had  but  little 
sense,  as  often  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  what  you 
say  is  of  little  force. 

When  those  words  and  pounds  of  mine  are  produced, 
that  \he  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  assigned, 
which  your  lordship  thinks  a  sufficient  reason  for  your 
joining  me  with  him,  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  I  shall  consider  them^  and  endeavour  to  give 
you  satisfaction  about  them,  as  well  as  I  have  already 
concerning  those* ten  lines,  which  you  have  more  than 
once  quoted  out  of  him,  as  taken  out  of  my  book,  and. 
which  is  all  that  your  lordship  has  produced  out  of  him 
of  that  kind :  in  all  which  there  is  not  one  syllable  of 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  or  of  certainty  founded  in  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  answer  to  your  other  question, 
*^  but  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  7 ''  I  refer  my 
reader  to  my  second  letter^  where  he  may  see  at  large 
all  this  whole  matter^  and  all  the  unfairness  and  disinge^ 
nuity  of  it,  which  I  submit  to  him^  to  judge  whether  fw 
any  fault  of  that  kind  it  ought  to  have  drawn  on  me  thct 
marks  of  so  much  displeasure. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  here,  and  tells  me,  that  "  al- 
"  though  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  all  reasonable 

occasions  for  my  own  vindication,  as  appears  by  your 

words ;  yet  you  were  sensible  enough  that  I  had  given 
^^  too  just  an  occasion  to  apply  them  in  that  manner,  as 
**  appears  by  the  next  page." 

What  was  it,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  that  I  was  to 
vindicate  myself  from,  and  what  was  those  *'  them  "  I 
had  given  too  just  an  occasion  to  apply  in  that  manner ; 
and  what  was  that  manner  they  were  applied  in,  and 
what  was  the  occasion  they  were  so  applied  ?  For  I 
can  find  none  of  all  these  in  that  next  page  to  which 
your  lordship  refers  me.  When  those  are  set  down,  the 
world  will  be  better  al^le  to  judge  of  the  reason  you  had 
to  join  me  after  the  manner  you  did.  However,  saying, 
my  lord,  without  proving,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  but 
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saying ;  und  In  such  personal  matter  so  turned,  shows 
more  the  disposition  of  the  speaker,  than  any  ground  fbr 
what  is  said.  Your  lordship,  as  a  proof  of  ydur  great 
care  of  me,  tells  me  at  the  top  of  that  page,  that  you 
had  said  so  much,  that  nothing  could  be  said  more  for 
my  vindication ;  and,  before  you  come  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  you  labour  to  persuade  the  world,  that  I  have 
need  to  vindicate  myself.  Another  possibly,  who  could 
find  in  his  heart  to  say  two  such  things,  would  have 
taken  care  they  should  not  have  stood  in  the  same 
page,  where  the  juxta-position  might  enlighten  them 
too  much,  and  surprise  the  sight.  But  possibly  your 
lordship  is  so  well  satisfied  of  the  world^s  readiness  to 
believe  your  professions  of  good-will  to  me,  as  a  mark 
whereof  you  tell  me  here  of  your  willingness  •*  to  allow 
"  me  all  reasonable  occasions  to  vindicate  myself;"  that 
nobody  can  see  any  thing  but  kindness  in  whatever  you 
say,  though  it  appears  in  so  different  shapes. 

In  the  following  words,  your  lordship  accuses  me  of 
too  nice  a  piece  of  criticism;  and  tells  me  it  looks  like 
chicaning,  Answ.  I  did  not  expect,  in  a  controversy 
begun  and  managed  as  this  which  your  lordship  has 
been  pleased  to  have  with  me,  to  be  accused  of  chican- 
ing, without  great  provocation ;  because  the  mentioning 
that  word,  might  perhaps  raise  in  the  reader's  mind  some 
odd  thoughts  which  were  better  spared.  But  this  ac- 
cusation made  me  look  back  into  the  places  you  quoted 
in  the  margent,  and  there  find  the  matter  to  stand  thus : 

To  a  pretty  larg-e  quotation  set  down  out  of  the  post- 
script to  my  first  letter,  you  subjoin ;  "  which  words 
"  seem  to  es^press  so  much  of  a  christian  spirit  and  tem- 
"  per,  that  your  lordship  cannot  believe  I  intended  to 
"  give  any  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  christian 
"  faith  ;  but  whether  there  hath  not  been  too  just  an 
"  occasion  for  them  to  apply  "  them  '*  in  that  manner, 
**  is  a  thing  very  fit  for  me  to  consider." 

In  my  answer,  I  take  notice  that  the  term  **  them,** 
in  this  passage  of  your  lordship's,  can  in  the  ordinary 
construction  of  our  language  be  applied  to  nothing  but 
"  which  words  '*  in  the  beginning  of  that  passage,  i.  e. 
to  my  words  immediately  preceding.    This  your  lord- 
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ship  calls  chicaning,  and  gives  this  reason  for  it^  viz. 
"  because  any  one  that  reads  without  a  design  to  cavil, 
"  would  easily  interpret  **  them  *'  of  my  words  and  no- 
"  tions  about  which  the  debate  was,"  Answ.  That 
any  one  that  reads  that  passage  with  or  without  design 
to  cavil,  could  hardly  make  it  intelligible  without  in- 
terpreting "  them "  so,  I  readily  grant ;  but  that  it  is 
easy  for  me  or  any  body  to  interpret  any  one's  meaning 
contrary  to  the  necessary  construction  and  plain  import 
of  the  words,  that  I  crave  leave  to  deny.  1  am  sure  it 
is  not  chicaning  to  presume  that  so  great  an  author  as 
your  lordship  writes  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  as  another  man  writes,  who  understands  our  lan- 
guage, and  would  be  understood :  to  do  the  contrary, 
would  be  a  presumption  liable  to  blame,  and  might  de- 
serve the  name  of  chicaning  and  cavil.  And  that  in 
this  case  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  interpreting  the 
term  "  them  "as  1  did,  the  reason  you  give  why  I  should 
have  done  it,  is  a  farther  proof.  Your  lordship,  to  show 
it  was  easy,  says  "  the  postscript  comes  in  but  as  a  pa- 
"  renthesis :  "  now  I  challenge  any  one  living  to  show 
me  where  in  that  place  the  parenthesis  must  begin,  and 
where  end,  which  can  make  "  them  "  applicable  to  any 
thing,  but  the  words  of  my  postscript.  I  have  tried 
with  more  care  and  pains  than  is  usually  required  of  a 
reader  in  such  cases,  and  cannot,  I  must  own,  find  where 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  thread  of  your  discourse,  with 
the  imaginary  parenthesis,  which  your  lordship  men- 
tions, and  was  not,  I  suppose,  omitted  by  the  printer 
for  want  of  marks  to  print  it.  And  if  this,  which  you 
give  as  the  key,  that  opens  to  the  interpretation  that  I 
should  have  made,  be  so  hard  to  be  found,  the  interpre- 
tation itself  could  not  be  so  very  easy  as  you  speak  of. 

But  to  avoid  all  blame  for  understanding  that  passage 
as  I  did,  and  to  secure  myself  from  being  suspected  to 
seek  a  subterfuge  in  the  natural  import  of  your  words, 
against  what  might  be  conjectured  to  be  your  sense,  I 
added,  "  but  if  by  any  new  way  of  construction,  unin- 
"  telligible  to  me,  the  word  "  them  "  here  shall  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  any  passages  of  my  Essay  of  Human  Under- 
*♦  standing ;  I  must  humbly  crav^  leave  to  pbserve  this^ 
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one  thing,  in  the  whole  course  of  what  your  lordship 
has  designed  for  my  satisfaction,  that  though '  my 
complaint  be  of  your  lordship's  manner  of  applying 
^^  what  I  had  published  in  my  Essay,  so  as  to  interest 
"  me  in  a  controversy  wherein  I  meddled  not ;  yet 
"  your  lordship  all  along  tells  me  of  others,  that  have 
"  misapplied  I  know  not  what  words  in  my  book,  after 
"  I  know  not  what  manner.  Now  as  to  this  matter, 
"  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  believe,  that  when  any  one 
"  in  such  a  manner  applies  my  words  contrary  to  what 
*^  I  intended  them,  so  as  to  make  them  opposite  to  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party  in  that  con- 
**  troverSy  against  the  Trinity,  as  your  lordship  knows 
I  complain  your  lordship  has  done ;  I  shall  complain 
of  them  too,  and  consider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what 
"  satisfaction  they  give  me  and  others  in  it."  This 
passage  of  mine  your  lordship  here  represents  thus,  viz. 
that  I  say,  that  if  by  an  unintelligible  new  way  of  con- 
struction the  word  "  them  "  be  applied  to  any  passages 
in  my  book,  what  then  ?  Why  then,  whoever  they  are, 
I  intend  to  complain  of  them  too.  But,  says  your 
lordship,  the  words  just  before  tell  me  who  they  are, 
viz.  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith.  And  then  your 
lordship  asks,  whether  this  be  all  that  I  intend,  viz. 
only  to  complain  of  them  for  making  me  a  party  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Trinity  ? 

My  lord,  were  I  given  to  chicaning,  as  you  call  my 
being  stopt  by  faults  of  grammar  that  disturb  the  sense, 
and  make  the  discourse  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  if 
we  are  to  take  it  from  the  words  as  they  are,  I  should 
not  want  matter  enough  for  such  an  excercise  of  my 
pen ;  as  for  example,  here  again,  where  your  lordship 
makes  me  say,  that  if  the  word  "  them  '*  be  applied  to 
any  passages  in  my  book,  then  whoever  they  are,  I  in- 
tend  to  complain,  &c.  These  being  set  down  for  my 
words,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  put  them  into 
a  grammatical  construction,  and  make  to  myself  an  in- 
telligible sense  of  them.  But  "  they  '*  being  not  a  word 
that  I  have  an  absolute  power  over,  to  place  where  and 
for  what  I  will,  I  confess  I  cannot  do  it.  For  the  term 
"  they  "  in  the  words  here,  as  your  lordship  has  set  them 
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dowii»  having  nothing  that  it  can  refer  to,  but  passages, 
or  '*  them/*  which  stand  for  words,  it  must  be  a  very 
sudden  metammphosis  that  must  change  them  into  per^ 
BonS|  for  it  is  for  persons  that  the  word  **  they  "  stands 
here ;  and  yet  I  crave  leave  to  say^  that  as  far  as  I  un^ 
derstand  flng^ish,  *^  they ''  is  a  word  cannot  be  used 
without  reference  to  smnething  mentioned  before.  Your 
lordship  tells  me^  **  the  words  just  before  tell  me  who 
"  they  are."  The  words  just  mentioned  before,  are 
these ;  ^^  if  by  an  unintelligible  new  w^y  of  construction, 
**  the  word  "  them "  be  applied  to  any  passage  of  my 
*'  book :  **  for  it  is  to  some  words  before  indeed,  but 
betbre  in  the  same  contexture  of  discourse,  that  the 
word  **  they  **  must  refer,  to  make  it  any  where  intel- 
ligible* But  here  are  no  persons  mentioned  in  the  words 
just  befcH^i  though  your  lordship  tells  me  the  words 
just  before  show  who  they  are ;  but  this  just  before, 
where  the  persons  are  mentioned  whom  your  lordship 
intends  by  ^^  they  **  here,  is  so  i9X  off,  that  sixteen  pages 
of  your  lordship's  letter,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
pages  of  my  second  letter,  and  above  one  hundred  pages 
of  your  lordship's  first  letter  come  between ;  so  that  one 
must  read  above  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  from 
the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  in  your  first  letter, 
before  one  can  come  to  the  "  they "  which  refers  to 
them  here  in  your  lordship's  second  letter. . 

My  lord»  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  pretend  to 
any  figure  amongst  the  men  of  learning ;  but  I  would 
not  for  that  reason  be  rendered  so  despicable,  that  I 
could  not  write  ordinary  sense  in  my  own  language ;  I 
must  b^  leave  therefore  to  inform  my  reader,  that  what 
your  lordship  has  set  down  here  as  mine,  is  neither  my 
words,  nor  my  sense.     For, 

1.  I  say  not,  "  if  by  any  unintelligible  new  way  <rf 
**  construction ; "  but  I  say,  "  if  by  any  new  way  of 
<^  cbnsUiiction  unintelligible  to  me ; "  which  are  far  dil^ 
ferent  expressions.  For  that  may  be  very  intelligible  to 
oUiers,  which  may  be  unintelligible  to  me.  And  in- 
deed, my  lord,  there  are  so  many  passages  in  your  writ- 
ings in  this  controversy  with  me,  which  for  their  con- 
atruction>  as  wdl  as  otherwise,  are  so  unintelligible  to 


tM)  that  if  I  should  be  so  unmiiiinetljr  as  to  measure  your 
understanding  by  mine,  I  should  not  know  what  to  think 
of  them.  In  those  cases  therefore,  I  pi^sume  not  to  go 
beyond  my  own  ca{>dcity:  I  tell  your  lordship  often 
(which  I  hope  modesty  will  permit)  what  my  w^k  un<^ 
derstanding  will  not  reach ;  but  I  am  &r  from  sayii^ 
it  is  thi^efore  absolutely  unintelligible,  I  leave  to  others 
the  benefit  of  their  better  judgments,  to  be  enlightened 
by  your  loiddiip  where  I  am  not. 

2.  The  use  your  k»tlship  here  makes  of  these  words^ 
^^  but  if  by  any  new  way  of  construction  uniotelligible 
*^  to  me,  the  word  '^  them  "  be  applied  to  any  passages 
'^  in  my  book,"  is  not  the  principal,  nor  the  only  (as 
your  lordship  makes  it)  use  for  which  I  said  them  i  but 
this ;  that  if  your  lordship  by  ^'  them  '*  in  that  place 
were  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  there  were  others 
that  misapplied  j^ssages  of  my  book ;  this  was  no  satis- 
faction for  what  your  l<»dship  had  done  in  that  kind. 
Though  this,  I  observed,  was  your  way  of  defence ;  that 
when  I  complained  di  what  your  lordship  had  done*  yon 
told  me,  that  others  had  done  so  too :  as  if  that  could 
be  any  manner  of  ^tisfaction.  I  added  in  the  close, 
that  when  any  one  in  such  a  manner  applies  my  words 
contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me 
^*  a  party  in  that  controvo^y  against  the  Trinity,  as 
^  your  lordship  knows  I  comj^in  your  Iwdship  has 
<^  done ;  I  shall  compUun  of  them  too,  and  consickr,  as 
*^  well  as  I  can,  what  satisfaction  they  give  me  and 
^  others  in  it,"  Of  this  ^*  any  one "  of  mine,  your 
lordship  makes  your  fore-mentioned  "  they,*'  whether 
with  any  advantage  of  sense  or  clearness  to  my  words, 
the  reader  must  judge.  However,  this  latter  part  of 
that  passage,  with  the  particular  turn  your  lordship  gives 
to  it,  is  what  your  words  would  persuade  your  reader  is 
dl  that  I  say  here :  would  not  your  lordship,  upon  such 
an  ocoasion  from  me,  cry  out  again,  ^^  is  this  fair  and  in- 
•*  genuous  dealing  ?  "  And  would  not  you  think  you 
had  reason  to  do  so  ?  But  let  us  see  what  we  must 
guess  your  lordship  makes  me  say,  and  your  exicej^ioas 
to  it% 
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Your  lordship  makes  tne  say,  *' whoever  they  are," 
who  misapply  my  words,  as  I  complain  your  lordsliip 
has  done  (for  these  words  must  be  supplied,  to  make 
the  sentence  to  me  intelligible)  "  I  intend  to  complain 
"  of  them  too :  **  and  then  you  find  fault  with  me  for 
using  the  indefinite  word  "  whoever/'  and  as  a  reproof 
for  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  you  say,  "  but  the  words 
"  just  before  tell  me  who  they  are."  But  my  words 
are  not,  "  whoever  they  are,**  but  my  words  are,  "  when 
"  any  one  in  such  a  manner  applies  my  words  contrary 
"  to  what  I  intended  them/'  &c.  Your  lordship  would 
here  have  me  understand,  that  there  are  those  that  have 
done  it,  and  rebukes  me  that  I  speak  as  if  I  knew  not 
any  one  that  had  done  it ;  and  that  I  may  not  plead  ig- 
norance, you  say,  **  your  words  just  before  told  me  who 
"  they  were,  viz.  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith." 

What  must  I  do  now  to  keep  my  word,  and  satisfy 
your  lordship  ?  Must  I  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the 
christian  faith  in  general,  that  they  have  applied  my 
words  as  aforesaid,  and  then  consider,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  satisfaction  they  give  me  and  others  in  it?  For  that 
'  was  all  I  promised  to  do.  But  this  would  be  strange, 
to  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  for 
doing  what  it  is  very  likely  they  never  all  did,  and  what 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them  has  done.  Or  must 
I,  to  content  your  lordship,  read  over  all  the  writings 
of  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  to  see  whether  any 
one  of  them  has  applied  my  words,  i.  e.  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  I  complained  your  lordship  has  done,  that  if  they 
have,  I  may  complain  of  them  too  ?  This  truly,  my  lord, 
is  more  than  I  have  time  for;  and  if  it  were  worth  while, 
when  it  is  done,  I  perceive  I  should  not  content  your 
lordship  in  it.  For  you  ask  me  here,  "  is  this  all  I  in- 
"  tend,  only  to  complain  of  them  for  making  me  a 
"  party  in  the  controver$y  against  the  Trinity  ?  "  No, 
my  lord,  this  is  not  all.  I  promised  too,  "  to  consider 
"  as  well  as  I  can  what  satisfaction  (if  they  offer  any) 
"  they  give  me  and  others  for  so  doing."  And  why 
should  not  this  content  your  lordship  in  reference  to 
others,  as  well  as  it  does  in  reference  to  yourself?  I  have 
but  one  measure  for  your  lordship  and  others.    When 
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others  treat  me  after  the  manner  you  have  done,  why 
should  it  not  be  enough  to  answer  them  after  the  same 
manner  I  have  done  your  lordship  ?  But  perhaps  your 
lordship  has  some  dextrous  meaning  under  this,  which  I 
am  not  quick-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  and  so  do  not 
reply  right,  as  you  would  have  me. 

I  must  beg  my  reader^s  pardon,  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ship's, for  using  so  many  words  about  passages,  that 
seem  not  of  themselves  of  that  importance.  I  confess^ 
that  in  themselves  they  are  not ;  but  yet  it  is  my  misfor^ 
tune,  that,  in  this  controversy,  your  way  of  writing  and 
representing  my  sense  forces  me  to  it. 

Your  lordship's  name  in  writing  is  established  above 
control,  and  therefore  it  will  be  ill-breeding  in  one; 
who  barely  i^eads  what  you  write,  not  to  take  every  thing 
for  perfect  in  its  kind,  which  your  lordship  says.  Clear- 
ness, and  force,  and  consistence,  are  to  be  presumed 
always,  whatever  your  lordship's  words  be :  and  there 
is  no  other  remedy  for  an  answerer,  who  finds  it  diflScult 
any  where  to  come  at  your  meaning  or  argument,  but 
to  make  his  excuse  for  it,  in  laying  the  particulars  before 
the  reader,  that  he  may  be  judge  where  the  fault  lies ; 
especially  where  any  matter  of  fact  is  contested,  deduc- 
tions from  the  rise  are  often  necessary,  which  cannot  be 
made  in  few  words,  nor  without  several  repetitions :  an 
inconvenience  possibly  fitter  to  be  endured,  than  that 
your  lordship,  in  the  run  of  your  learned  notions,  should 
be  shackled  with  the  ordinary  and  strict  rules  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  in  the  delivery  of  your  sublimer  specula- 
tions, be  tied  down  to  the  mean  and  contemptible  rudi- 
ments of  grammar :  though  your  being  above  these,  and 
freed  from  servile  observance  in  the  use  of  trivial  parti- 
cles, whereon  the  connexion  of  discourse  chiefly  de- 
pends, cannot  but  cause  great  difficulties  to  the  reader. 
And  however  it  may  be  an  ease  to  any  great  man,  to  find 
himself  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  writing,  he  who  is 
bound  to  follow  the  connexion,  and  find  out  his  mean- 
ing, will  have  his  task  much  increased  by  it. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  this  has  swelled  these 
papers  already,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  any  thing  less 
than  what  I  have  s^id  could  clear  those  passages,  which 
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to  me,  I  shall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  give  jovl  satis- 
faction therein. 

'  In  the  next  paragraph  your  lordship  says,  **  those  who 
<'  are  not  sparing  of  writing  about  articles  of  faith,  and 
^  among  them  take  great  care  to  avoid  some  which 
•*  have  been  always  esteemed  fundamental,"  &c.  This 
seems  also  to  contain  something  personal  in  it.  But 
how  far  I  am  concerned  in  it  1  shall  know,  when  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  tell  me  who  those  are,  and  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  me' to  answer. 

This  is  what  your  lordship  has  brought  in  under  your 
second  answer,  in  these  four  pages,  as  a  defence  of  it ; 
and  how  much  of  it  is  a  defence  of  that  second  answer, 
let  the  reader  judge. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  of  those  answers,  which 
you  said,  you  would  lay  together  and  defend.  And  it 
is  this : 

••  That  my  grounds  of  certainty  tend  to  scepticism, 
'«  and  that  in  an  age  wherein  the  mysteries  of  faith  are 
^^  too  much  exposed  by  the  promoter  of  scepticism  and 
**  infidelity,  it  is  a  thing^  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
^*  start  such  new  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to 
**  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before." 

This  is  what  you  set  down  here  to  be  defended  :  the 
defence  follows,  wherein  your  lordship  tells  me  that  I 
say,  "  these  words  contain  a  farther  accusation  of  my 
*^  book,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  due  place. 
**  But  this  is  the  proper  place  of  considering  it :  for 
"  your'lordship  said,  that  hereby  I  have  given  too  just 
'^  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  to  make 

use  of  my  words  and  notions,  as  was  evidently  proved 

from  my  own  concessions.  And  if  this  be  so,  how- 
•*  ever  you  were  willing  to  have  had  me  explain  myself 
"  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  yet  since  I  decline  it,  you 
**  do  insist  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  myself  from  lay- 
**  ing  that  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Christianity 
**  not  mysterious  built  upon/' 

In  which  I  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with 
what  I  do  not  understand. 

First,  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant,  by  ''  this 
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*^  is  the  proper  place ;  **  for,  in  ordinary  construction, 
these  words  seem  to  denote  this  20th  page  of  your  lord- 
ship's second  letter,  which  you  were  then  writing,  though 
the  sense  would  mak^  me  think  the  46th  page  of  my 
second  letter,  which  you  were  then  answering,  should  be 
meant.  This  perhaps  your  lordship  may  think  a  nice 
piece  of  criticism ;  but  till  it  be  cleared,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  say  in  my  excuse.  For  it  is  likely  your  lordship 
would  again  ask  me,  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man  of 
so  little  sense,  if  I  should  understand  these  words  to  mean 
the  20th  page  of  your  second  letter,  which  nobody  can 
conceive  your  lordship  should  think  a  proper  place  for  me 
to  consider  and  answer  what  you  had  writ  in  your  first  ? 
It  would  be  as  hard  to  understand,  *^  this  is,"  to  mean  a 
place  in  my  former  letter,  which  was  past  and  done ;  but 
it  is  no  wonder  for  me  to  be  mistaken  in  your  privilege- 
Word  "  this/'  Besides,  there  is  this  farther  difficulty  to 
understand  "  this  is  the  proper  place,**  of  the  46th  page 
of  my  former  letter;  because  I  do  not  see  why  the  82d  page 
of  that  letter,  where  I  did  consider  and  answer  it^  was 
not  as  proper  a  place  of  considering  it  as  the  46th,  where 
I  give  a  reason  why  I  deferred  it.  Farther,  if  I  under- 
stood what  you  meant  here  by  "  this  is  the  proper  place,** 
I  should  possibly  apprehend  better  the  force  of  your  ar- 
gument subjoined  to  prove  this,  whatever  it  be,  to  be 
the  proper  place ;  the  casual  particle  "  for,"  which  in- 
troduces the  following  words,  making  them  a  reason  of 
those  preceding.  But  in  the  present  obscurity  of  this 
matter,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  your  having  said 
**  that  I  gave  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  christian 
"  faith,"  &c.  proves  any  thing  concerning  the  proper 
place  at  all. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  not  understand  in  this  defence, 
is  your  inference  in  the  next  period,  where  you  tell  me, 
if  this  be  so,  you  insist  upon  it  that  I  should  dear 
myself ; "  for  I  do  not  see  how  your  having  said  wiiat 
you  there  said  (for  that  is  it  which  •*  this  "  here,  if  it  be 
not  within  privilege,  must  signify)  can  be  a  reason  for 
your  insisting  on  my  clearing  myself  of  any  thing,  though 
I  allow  this  to  be  your  lordbhip's  ordinary  way  of  proi« 
ceeding,  to  insist  upon  your  suggestionn  and  supposi- 
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we  have  hitherto  examined^  aiid  set  them  in  their  due 
light 

Your  next  words  are  these^  ^  but  whether  I  have  not 
*^  made  myself  too  much  a  party  in  it  [i.  e.  the  cdntro* 
"  versy  against  the  Trinity]  will  appear  before  we  have 
*^  done."  This  is  an  item  for  niei  which  your  lordship 
seems  so  very  fond  of^  and  so  careful  to  inculcate,  where- 
ever  you  bring  in  any  words  it  can  be  tacked  to,  that  if 
pne  can  avoid  thinking  it  to  be  the  main  end  of  your 
writing,  one  cannot  yet  but  see,  that  it  could  not  be  so 
much  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of  a  great  man,  who  is 
above,  such  personal  matters,  and  which  he  knows  the 
world  soon  grows  weary  of,  unless  it  had  some  very  par- 
ticular business  there*  Whether  it  be  the  author  that 
has  prejudiced  you  against  his  book,  or  the  book  preju^^ 
diced  you  against  the  author,  so  it  is,  I  perceive  that 
both  I  and  my  Essay  are  fallen  under  your  displeasure. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  what  great  stress  is  often  laid 
Upon  invidious  names  by  skilful  disputants,  to  supply 
the  want  of  better  arguments.  But  give  me  leave,  my 
lord,  to  say,  that  it  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  begin  to 
value  those  marks  of  good-will,  or  a  good  cause ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  them,  as  fitter  to 
be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  thoughts  within  your 
own  breast,  from  what  source  sudi  reasonings  spring, 
and  whither  they  tend. 

I  am  going,  my  lord,  to  a  tribunal  that  has  a  right 
to  judge  of  thoughts,  and  being  secure  that  I  there  shall 
be  found  of  no  party  but  that  of  truth  (for  which  there 
is  required  nothing  but  the  receiving  truth  in  the  love 
of  it)  I  matter  not  much  of  what  party  any  one  shall,  as 
may  best  serve  his  turn,  denominate  me  here.  Your 
loi*dshlp*s  is  not  the  first  pen  from  which  1  have  received 
such  strokes  as  these,  without  any  great  harm ;  I  never 
found  freedom  of  style  did  me  .any  hurt  with  those  who 
knew  me,  and  if  those  who  know  me  not  will  take  up 
borrowed  prejudices,  it  will  be  more  to  their  own  harm 
than  mine ;  so  that  in  this,  I  shall  give  your  lordship 
little  other  trouble  than  my  thanks  sometimes,  where  I 
find  you  skilfully  and  industriously  recommending  me 
to  the  world,  under  the  character  you  have  chosen  for 
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me*  Only  ^ve  me  leave  to  i&y^  that  if  (he  llflsaj  I 
shall  leave  behind  me  hath  no  other  fault  to  sink  it  but 
heresy  abd  inconsistency  with  the  articles  of  the  qhris- 
tian  faith,  I  atn  apt  to  think  it  will  last  in  the  worlds 
And  do  service  to  truth,  even  the  truths  of  religion^ 
notwithstanding  that  imputation  laid  on  it  by  sq  mighty 
a  hand  as  your  lordship's. 

In  your  two  next  paragraphs  your  lordship  aecuseB 
me  of  cavilling  in  my  second  letter^  whither  for  short- 
ness I  refer  my  read^.  I  shall  only  addi  that  though 
in  the  debate  about  mysteries  of  faith,  yo^r  adversa- 
xiesy  as  you  say,  are  not  heathens ;  yet  any  one  among 
us  whom  your  lordship  should  speak  of,  as  not  owning 
the  scripture  to  be  the  foundation  and  rule  of  faiths 
wou]d»  I  presume^  be  thought  to  receive  from  you  a 
character  very  little  different  from  that  of  a  heathen. 
Which  being  a  part  of  your  compliment  to  me,  will,  t 
humbly  conceive^  excuse  what  I  there  said^  from  being 
a  cavilling  exception. 

Hitherto  your  lordship^  notwithstanding  that  you  un^ 
derstood  the  world  so  well,  has  employed  your  pen  in 
personal  matters,  how  unacceptable  soever  to  the  world 
you  declare  it  to  be :  how  must  I  behave  myself  in  the 
case  ?   If  I  answ^  nothing,  my  silence  is  so  apt  to  be 
interpreted  guilt  or  concession,  that  even  the  dining 
my  answier  to  some  pdints,  or  not  giving  it  in  the  proper 
place^  is  reflected  on  as  no  small  tmniEfgression,  whereof 
there  are  two  examples  in   the  two  following  pages. 
And  if  I  do  answer  so  at  large,  as  your  way  of  writing 
requires,  and  as  the  matter  deserves^  I  recal  to  your 
memory  *^  the  springs  of  Modena,  by  the  ebullition  of 
•*  my  thoughts.'*    It  is  hard,  my  lord,  between  these 
two  to  manage  one's  self  to  your  good  liking :  however, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  collect  the  force  of  your  reasonings, 
wherever  I  can  find  it,  as  short  as  I  can^  and  ap{dy  my 
answers  to  that,  though  with  the  omission  of  a  great 
many  incidents  deserving  to  be  taken  noUce  of:  i£  mj 
slowness^  not  aUe  to  keep  peace  every  where  with  your 
uncommon  flights,  shall   have  missed   any  argument 
whereon  you  tey  any  stress ;  if  yw  please  to  point  it  out 
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ff  certainty,  that  he  imagiiied  he  built  upon^ny  grounds ; 
^*  that  he  thought  his  and  my  notions  of  certainty^  be 
f^  the  same ;  that  there  has  been  too  just  occasion  given, 
^  for  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith  to  apply  my 
f*  words  in  I  know  not  what  manner."  These  and  the 
like  arguments,  to  prove  that  he  goes  upon  my  grounds, 
your  lordship  has  used ;  but  they  are,  I  confess,  too  sub* 
ttile  and  too  fine  for  me  to  feel  the  force  of  them,  in  a 
matter  of  fact  wherein  it  was  so  easy  to  produce  both  his 
and  my  grounds  out  of  our  books  (without  all  this  talk 
about  suppositions  and  imaginations,  and  occasions  so 
far  remote  from  any  direct  proof)  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
that  consequence  to  be  so  insisted  upon,  as  your  lordship 
professedly  does. 

Your  lordship  has  spent  a  great  many  pages  to  tie  me 
to  that  author ;  and  ^^  you  still  insist  upon  it,  that  I  can- 
ff  not  clear  myself  from  laying  that  foundation  which 
**  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  built  upon/' 
What  this  great  concern  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment 
means,  I  leave  the  reader  to  guess :  for,  I  beseech  your 
lordship,  of  what  great  consequence  is  it  to  the  world  ? 
What  great  interest  has  any  truth  of  religion  in ,  this, 
that  I  and  another  man  (be  he  who  he  will)  make  use 
of  the  same  grounds  to  <£fferent  purposes  ?  This  I  am 
sure,  it  tends  not  to  the  clearing  or  confirming  any  one 
material  truth  in  the  world.  If  the  foundation  I  have 
laid  be  true,  I  shall  neither  disown  nor  dislike  it,  what* 
ever  this  or  any  other  author  shall  build  upon  it ;  be-- 
cause,  as  your  lordship  knows,  ill  things  may  be  built 
upon  a  good  foundation,  and  yet  the  foundation  never 
the  worse  for  it.  And  therefore  if  that,  or  any  other 
author  hath  built  upon  my  foundation,  I  see  nothing  in 
it,  that  I  ought  to  be  concerned  to  clear  myself  fi'om.  . 
,  If  you  can  show  that  my  foundation  is  false,  or  show 
me  a  better  foundation  of  certainty  than  mine,  I  promise 
you  immediately  to  renounce  and  relinquish  mine,  with 
thanks  to  your  lordship :  but  till  you  can  prove,  that  he 
that  first  invented  syllogism  as  a  rule  of  right  reasoning, 
or  first  laid  down  thb  principle,  ^^  that  it  is  impossibly 
.1^  for  the  s^me  thing  to  be  and  not  to.be ; "  is  answerable 
for  all  those  opinions  which  have  been  endeavoured  to  be 
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proved  by  mode  and  figure,  or  have  been  built  upon' 
that  maxim ;  I  shall  not  think  myself  concerned,  what- 
ever any  one  shall  build  upon  this  foundation  of  mine, 
that  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas^  as  they  are  ex- 
pfesMd  in  any  proposition :  much  less  shall  I  think  my- 
self concerned,  ior  mhai  you  shall  please  to  suppose  (for 
that,  with  submission,  is  all  7W  have  done  hitherto)  any 
one  has  built  upon  it,  though  he  were  ever  so  opposite 
to  your  lordship  in  any  one  of  the  opinions  he  should 
build  on  it. 

In  that  case,  if  he  should  prove  troublesome  to  your 
lordship  with  any  argument  pretended  to  be  built  upon 
my  foundation,  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  no  other 
remedy,  but  to  show  either  the  foundation  false,  and  in 
that  case  I  confess  myself  concerned ;  or  his  deduction 
from  it  wrong,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  concerned 
in.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  your  lordship  shall  find 
no  other  way  to  subvert  this  foundation  of  certainty, 
but  by  saying,  *^  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith  build 
**  on  it,"  because  you  suppose  one  author  builds  on  it ; 
this  I  fear,  my  lord,  will  very  little  advantage  the  cause 
ydu  defend,  whilst  it  so  visibly  strengthens  and  gives 
credit  to  your  adversaries,  rather  than  weakens  any 
foundation  they  go  upon.  For  the  unitarians,  I  imagine, 
will  be  apt  to  smile  at  such  a  way  of  arguing,  viz.  that 
they  go  on  this  ground,  because  the  author  of  Christianity 
not  mysterious  goes  upon  it,  or  is  supposed  by  your 
lordship  to  go  upon  it :  and  by-standers  will  do  little 
less  than  smile,  to  find  my  book  brought  into  the  soci- 
nian  controversy,  and  the  ground  of  certainty  laid  down 
in  my  Essay  condemned,  only  because  that  author  is 
supposed  by  your  lordship  to  buUd  upon  it.  For  this 
in  short  is  the  case,  and  this  the  way  your  lordship  has 
iised  in  answering  objections  against  the  Trinity  in  point 
of  reason.  I  know  your  lordship  cannot  be  suspected  of 
writing  booty :  but  I  fear  such  a  way  of  arguing,  in  so 
great  a  man  as  your  lordship,  will,  **  in  an  age  wherein 
*^  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  too  much  exposed,  give  toi^ 
^'just  an  occasion  to  the  enemies,"  and  also  to  the 
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^ends  cf  t^e  christian  fai(b,  to  suspect  that  there  is  a 
gl*eat^  failure  somewhere, 

Bi|t  \o  pass  hy  that :  this  \  am  sure  ia  persoDal  mattw* 
which  the  world  perhaps  wiU  think  it  need  not  have 
been  troubled  with. 

Your  Defence  .of  your  third  Answer  goes  on ;  and  to 
prove  that  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  built 
upon  my  foundation,  you  tell  me,  that  my  ground  of 
certaiuty  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as 
Impressed  in  any  proposition ;  which  are  my  own  words. 
*^  From  hence  you  urged,  that  let  the  proposition  come 
<^  to  us  any  way,^iher  by  human  or  diviiie  auUiority,  if 
^  our  certainty  dq>end  upon  this,  we  can  be  no  more  c^^ 
^'  tain,  than  we  have  dear  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
^^  disagreemeut  of  ideas  contained  in  it.  And  from  hence 
ff  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious  thought  be 
^^  had  reason  to  reject  all  mysteries  of  faith  wbidi  are  con^ 
^'  taiusd  in  prqipsitions,  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty .'' 

Since  this  pergonal  matter  appears  of  such  waght  to 
your  lordship^  that  it  needs  to  be  farther  prosecuted ; 
and  you  think  this  your  ai^ument^  to  i»Qve  that  author 
built  uppQ  my  foundation,  wcnrth  the  repeating  here 
again ;  I  am  obliged  to  entor  so  far  again  into  this  per* 
^nal  mattor^  as  to  examine  this  passagCf  w;hidi  I  £n> 
ineriy  passed  by  as  of  no  moment.  For  it  is  easy  to  show, 
ihat  what  you  say  visibly  proves  iiot»  that  he  built  upon 
my  foundation ;  and  next,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  he  did  so,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  my  me- 
thod of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  consequence ;  wldch  is 
what  was  to  be  defended^ 

As  tp  the  first  of  tbeser  your  h»dship  would  |»x>ve9 
Ibat  the  authcMT  of  Chriistiaiiity  not  mysterious  built  upon 
piy  ground^ ;  and  how  do  you  prove  it  ?  viz.  '^  because 
^  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  reject  all  mysteries  €i 
^  faith,  which  are  contained  m  propositions,  upsm  my 
^  grounds*'^  How  does  it  bi^iear,  that  he  ie}^ed 
them  upon  my  grounds?  Does  he  any  where  say  so? 
^o!  tliAt  is  not  olTered ;  there  is  no  need  of  such  ao  evi- 
dence of  matter  of  ihct,  in  a  case  which  ia  only  of  matter 
§f  fiict.    But  ^  be  theui^t  lie  liad  reasoo  to  reject  th^nt 
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^  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty/'  How  does  it  appear 
that  he  thought  so  ?  Very  plainly :  because  ^^  let  the 
^  propo^tioa  come  to  us  by  human  or  divine  authority* 
*^  if  our  certainty  depend  upon  the  perception  of  the 
^  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  m 
^  it,  we  can  be  no  more  certain  than  we  have  ctear 
^  perception  of  that  agreement/'  The  consequenoei  I 
grant,  is  good,  that  if  certainty,  i*  e.  knowledge^  conn 
sists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagi^eemmt 
of  ideas,  then  we  can  certainly  know  the  truth  of  no 
proposition  further  than  we  perceive  that  agreement  or 
disagreement  But  how  does  it  fcUow  ftixn  hencef  that 
he  thought  he  had  reason  upon  my  grounds*  to  reject 
any  proposition,  that  contained  a  mystery  of  fai^i ;  or« 
as  your  lordship  expresses  it,  *^  all  mysteries  of  faith 
^^  which  wte  contained  in  propositions  ? "' 

Whether  your  l(N*dship  by  the  word  rejecting^  accuses 
him  of  not  knowing,  cff  of  not  bdieving  some  praposir 
tiion  that  contains  an  article  of  fitith ;  or  what  he  has 
done  or  not  done ;  I  conoi^m  not  mys€if :  that  whidi.  I 
deny,  is  the  consequence  above-mentioned,  whioh  I 
submit  to  your  lordslup  to  be  proved.  And  when  yon 
have  proved  it,  and  shown  yourself  to  be  so  .iamfliar 
with  the  thought  itf  that  author,  as  to  be  aUe  to  be  posi« 
tive  what  he  thought,  without  his  tdlii^  you  {  it  witt 
remain  &rther  to  be  jmived,  that  because  he  thought  m^ 
therrfare  he  built  right  upon  my  foundation  r  frrtithep^ 
wise  no  prejudice  will  come  to  my  foundation,  by  voif 
ill  use  made  of  it ;  nor  wiU  it  be  made  good*  that  mf 
method  or  way  of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  conseqnaee; 
which  is  what  your  lordi^p  is  here  to,  defendl  Mo<^ 
thinks  your  lordship^s  argument  h&m  is  9XL  one  with 
tiiis:  Aristc^'s  gfowad  oi  certainty  (ene^  of  ftrafc 
principles)  lies  in  this,  that  ^ose  things  whidi  ag«ee  ia 
ft  third,  agree  themselves :  we  can  be  certain  irf  no  piieN> 
position  (exoepting  finsd;  priadf^s)  coming  to  ns  either 
by  dii^e  or  human  autfaoityy  if  our  certainty  depend 
tipon  t^,  farther  than  there  is  sudi  an  ^veeoaent; 
'therefore  the  authcnr  oi  Oiristianity  not  my^4?rioiis 
dioog^  he  had  reason  to  reject  aU  mystoKies  of  faith, 
wM^  am  4D0idAiiied  in  profiositians  upon  Amtotle^ 
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grounds.  This  consequence,  as  strange  as  it  is,  is  just 
the  same  with  what  is  in  your  lordship's  repeated  argu- 
ment against  me.  For  let  Aristotle's  ground  of  cer- 
tainty be  this  that  I  have  named,  or  what  it  will,  how 
does  it  follow,  that  beteuse  my  ground  of  certainty  is 
placed  in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  there- 
fore the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious,  riejected 
any  proposition  more  upon  my  grounds  than  Aristotle's  ? 
And  will  not  Aristotle,  by  your  lordship's  way  of  argu- 
ing here,  from  the  use  any  one  may  make  or  think  he 
makes  of  it,  be  guilty  also  of  starting  a  new  method  of 
certainty  of  dangerous  consequence,  whether  this  me^ 
tbod  be  true  or  false,  if  that  or  any  other  author  whose 
writings  you  dislike,  thought  he  built  upon  it,  or  be 
supposed  by  your  lordship  to  think  so  ?  But,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  propositions,  speculative  propositions  such  as 
mine  are,  about  which  sJl:  this  stir  is  made,  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  their  truth  or  falsehood,  and  not  by  the 
use  any  one  shall  make  of  them ;  much  less  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  build  on  them.  And  there- 
fore it  may  be  justly  wondered,  since  you  say  it  is  dan- 
gerous, why  you  never  proved  or  attempted  to  prove  it 
to  be  false. 

But  you  complain  here  again,  that  I  answered  not  a 
word  to  this  in  the  proper  place.  My  lord,  if  I  oflfended 
your  lordship  by  passing  it  by,  because  I  thought  there 
was  no  argument  in  it ;  I  hope  I  have  now  given  you 
some  sort  of  satisfaction,  by  showing  there  is  no  argu- 
ment in  it,  and  letting  you  see,  that  your  consequence 
here  could  not  be  inferred  from  your  antecedent.  If 
you  think  it  may,  I  desire  you  to  try  it  in  a  syUogism. 
IFor,  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  say  in  another  place, 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  will  achnit  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  and  of  syllogism,  as  the  proper  form 
to  try  whether  the  inference  be  right  or  no.  I  shall  set 
down  your  following  words,  that  the  reader  may  see 
your  lordship's  manner  of  reasoning  concerning  this 
matter  in  its  full  force  and  consistency,  and  try  it  in  a 
syllogism  if  he  pleases.  Your  words  are : 
.  *'By  this  it  evidently  appears,  that  although  your 
^  lord^p  was  wiUing  to  silow  me  all  fdr  ways  of 
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*'  iDterpreting  my  own  sense ;  yet  you  by  no  means 
*^  thought,  that  my  words  were  wholly  misunderstood 
*^  or  misapplied  by  that  author :  but  rather  that  he  saw 
*^  into  the  true  consequence  of  them,  as  they  lie  in  my 
^^  book.  '  And  what  answer  do  I  give  to  this  ?  .  Not  a 
•*  word  in  the  proper  place  for  it." 

You  tell  me,  "  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  all  fair 
'*  ways  of  interpreting  my  own  sense/*  If  your  lord- 
ship had  been  conscious  to  yourself,  that  you  had  herein 
meant  me  any  kindness,  I  think  I  may  presume,  you 
would  not  have  minded  me  here  again  of  a  favour, 
which  you  had  told  me  of  but  in  the  preceding  page, 
and,  to  make  it  an  obligation,  need  not  have  been  more 
than  once  talked  of;  unless  your  lordship  thought  the 
obligation  was  such,  that  it  would  hardly  be  seen,  unless 
I  were  told  of  it  in  words  at  length,  and  in  more  places 
than  one.  For  what  favour,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  is 
it  to  allow  me  to  do  that  which  needed  not  your  allow- 
ance to  be  done,  and  I  could  have  done  (if  it  had  been 
necessary)  of  myself,  without  being  blamed  for  taking 
that  liberty  ?  Whatsoever  therefore  your  meaning  was 
in  these  words,  I  cannot  think  you  took  this  way  to 
make  me  sensible  of  your  kindness, 
f  Your  lordship  says,  "  you  were  willing  to  allow  me 
"  to  interpret  my  own  sense."  What  you  were  willing 
to  allow  me  to  do,  I  have  done.  My  sense  is,  that  cer- 
tainty consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas ;  and  my  sense  therein  I  have  inter- 
preted to  be  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  not  only 
of  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  but  such  ideas  as 
we  have,  whether  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct  or  no.  Farther,  in  answer  to  your 
obj^tion,  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence ;  I 
so  explained  my  sense,  as  to  show,  that  certainty  in 
that  sense  was  not,  nor  could  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. This,  which  was  the  point  in  question  between 
us,  yoiir  lordship  might  have  found  at  large  explained  in 
my  second  letter,  if  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  taken 
notice  of  it. 

But  it  seems  you  were  more  willing  to  tell  me,  "  that 
^f  thou|g[h  you  wei'e  willing  to  allow  me  all  ways  of 
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*^  interpreting  my  own  sense,  yet  you  by  no  means 
*'  thought  that  my  words  were  wholly  misunderstood  or 
^^  misapplied  by  that  author,  but  rather  that  he  saw  into 
^*  the  tnle  consequence  of  them  as  they  lie  in  my  book/' 
I  shall  here  set  down  yotir  lordship's  words^  where  (to 
give  me  and  others  satisfaction)  you  say,  ^  you  took  care 
*^tb  prevent  being  misunderstood,**  which  will  best 
appear  by  your  bwn  words,  viz*  *^  that  you  must  do  that 
*^  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human 
^^  Understandings  from  whom  these  notions  are  bor-» 
*^  rowed  to  serve  other  purposes  than  he  intended  them^ 
*^  It  was  too  plain  that  the  bold  writer  against  the  niys* 
^^  teries  of  our  faith,  took  his  notions  and  expressions 
^<  froih  th^nce>  and  what  could  be  said  mdre  for  my 
'^  vindication,  than  that  he  turned  them  to  other  puN 
**  poses  than  the  author  intended  them  ?  '*  This  you  en* 
deavoured  to  prove,  and  then  concluded ;  ^  by  which  it 
*'  is  sufficiently  proved,  that  you  had  reason  to  say,  that 
♦*  my  notion  was  carried  beyond  my  intention/^  These 
words  out  of  your  first  letter,  I  shall  leave  here,  set  by 
those  out  of  your  second,  that  you  may  at  your  Idsur^ 
if  you  think  fit,  (for  it  will  not  become  me  to  tell  your 
lordship  that  I  am  willing  to  allow  it)  explain  yourself 
to  the  general  satisfaction,  that  it  may  be  known  which 
of  them  is  now  your  sense ;  for  they  are,  I  suppose, 
too  vaskth,  to  be  together  any  one*s  sensd  at  the  same 
time* 

My  intention  being  thus  so  well  vindicated  by  3rour 
lordship,  that  you  think  nothing  could  be  said  more  for 
my  vindicatbii,  the  misunderstanding  or  not  misunder- 
standing of  my  book,  by  that  or  any  other  author,  is 
what  I  shall  not  waste  my  time  about.  If  your  lordship 
thinks  he  saw  into  the  true  consequence  of  this  portion 
of  mine,  that  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  (for  it  is  from  the 
]nferen<ie  that  you  suppose  he  makes  ft*om  that  my  defi- 
nition of  knowledge,  that  you  are  here  proving  it  to  be 
of  dangerous  consequence)  he  is  beholden  to  your  lord*- 
ship  for  your  good  opinion  of  his  quick  sight :  I  take  no 
jmrt  in  that,  one  way  or  other.  What  consequences 
your  lordship's  quick  sight  (which  must  be  allowed  to 
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have  oot«dotie  what  you  sujipose  of  that  genll^tilah's) 
has  foudd  and  charged  on  that  notion  as  dangefoufi^  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  you  satisfaction  in. 

You  faHher  add,  that  *'  though  I  answered  not  a  word 
"  In  the  propel*  place,  yet  afterwards,  Let.  2.  p.  9fli  (fo^ 
*^  you  would  omit  nothing  that  may  seem  to  help  thy 
**  cause)  I  offer  something  towards  an  answer/* 

I  shall  be  at  a  loss  hereafter  what  to  do  with  the  8Sd 
and  following  pages  to  the  95th ;  since  what  is  said  iA 
those  pages  of  my  second  letter  goes  for  nothings  because 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  Though  if  any  one  wlH 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  look  into  my  second  letter^ 
he  will  find,  that  the  argument  I  was  upon  in  the  46th 
page  obliged  me  to  defer  what  I  had  farther  to  say  to  youi^ 
hew  accusation :  but  that  I  re-assumed  in  the  SSd,  and 
answered  it  in  that  and  the  fbllowing  pages. 

But  supposing  every  writer  had  not  that  exactness  of 
method,  which  showed,  by  the  natural  and  visible  bon- 
nexiori  of  the  parts  of  his  discourse,  that  every  thing 
Was  laid  in  its  proper  place ;  is  it  a  sufficient  answer^ 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  it  ?  The  reason  why  I  piit  thiS 
question,  is,  because  if  this  be  a  rule  in  controversy,  1 
humbly  conceive,  I  might  have  passed  over  the  greatest 
part  of  what  your  lordship  has  said  to  me^  because  the 
disposition  it  has  under  numerical  figures,  is  so  far  from 
giving  me  a  view  of  the  orderly  connexion  of  the  parts 
of  your  discourse,  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
suspect  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  for  hlispladilg 
your  lordship's  numbers;  since  so  ranked  as  they  ati&, 
they  do  to  me,  who  am  confounded  by  them,  lose  aB 
order  and  connexion  quite. 

The  next  thing  in  the  defeilce,  which  you  go  on  with, 
is  an  exception  to  my  use  of  the  Word  certainty.  Iti 
the  close  of  the  ansWer  I  had  made  iii  the  (lages  you  pass 
over,  [  add,  ^  that  though  the  laws  of  disputation  allow 
**  bare  denials  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  sajrings  without 
any  offer  of  a  proof ;  yet,  my  lord,  to  show  hdw  Wil- 
ling I  am  to  give  your  lordship  all  satisfaction  iii  what 
you  ap{)rehend  may  be  of  dangerous  cotisequence  in 
'*  my  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  shall  not  stand  still 
'*  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  difficulty  of 
^  showing  wherein  that  danger  lies:  but  dhdl  On  the 
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<<  other  side  endeavour  to  show  your  lordship,  that  that 
**  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong, 
*^  can  be  of .  no  dangerous  consequence  to  that  arti- 
*^  de  of  faith.  The  reason  which  I  shall  offer  for  it^  is 
*^  this ;  because  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  it  at  all." 
And  the  reason  of  it  was  clear  from  what  I  had  said  be* 
fore,  that  knowing  and  believing  were  two  different 
acts  of  the  mind :  and  that  my  placing  of  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
i.  e.  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  one  of  those  acts 
of  the  mind ;  would  not  at  all  alter  or  shake  <he  defini- 
tion of  faith,  which  was  another  act  of  the  mind  distinct 
from  it.  And  therefore  I  added,  "  that  the  certainty 
of  faith  (if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  it  so)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And 
**  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  seems  all  one  to  me, 
"  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing ;  a  way  of 
*^  speaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand.'* 

These  and  other  words  to  this  purpose  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  your  lordship  lays  hold  on,  and  sets  down 
as  liable  to  no  small  exception :  though,  as  you  tell  me, 
**  the  main  strength  of  my  defence  lies  in  it."  Let 
what  strength  you  please  lie  in  it,  my  defence  was  strong 
enough  without  it.  For  to  your  bare  saying,  ^^  my 
method  of  certainty  might  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  any  article  of  the  christian  faith,"  without 
proving  it,  it  was  a  defence  strong  enough  barely  to 
deny,  and  put  you  upon  showing  wherein  that  danger 
lies :  which  therefore,  this  main  strength  of  my  defence, 
as  you  call  it,  apart,  I  insist  on. 

But  as  to  your  exception  to  what  I  said  on  this  occa* 
sion,  it  consists  in  this,  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  faith, 
and  therefore  you  set  down  my  saying,  ^^  that  to  talk  of 
the  certainty  of  faith,  seems  all  one  as  to  talk  of  the 
knowledge  of  believing ;  '*  as  that  "  which  shows  the 
'^  inconsistency  of  my  notion  of  ideas  with  the  articles 
"  of  the  christian  faith."  These  are  your  words  here, 
and  yet  you  tell  me,  ^^  that  it  is  not  my  way  of  ideas  but 
"  my  way  of  certainty  by  id^s,  that  your  lordship  is 
"  unsatisfied  about."  What  must  I  do  now  in  the  case, 
when  your  words  are  expressly,  tlmt  my  notion  of  ideas 
have  an  inconsistency  with  the  articles  of  the  christian 
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faith?  Must  I  presume  that  your  lordship  means  my 
notion  of  certainty  ?  All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  search  out 
your  meaning  the  best  I  can»  and  then  show  where  I  ap- 
prehend it  not  conclusive.  But  this  uncertainty,  in  most 
places^  what  you  mean,  makes  me  so  much  work,  that  a 
great  deal  is  omitted,  and  yet  my  answer  is  too  long* 

Your  lordship  asks  in  the  next  paragraph »  ^*  how 
^*  comes  the  certainty  of  faith  to  be  so  hard  a  point 
**  with  me?'*  Answ.  I  suppose  you  ask  this  question 
more  to  give  others  hard  thoughts  of  my  opinion  of 
faith,  than  to  be  informed  yourself.  For  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  all  along  in  my  Essay  I  use  certainty  for 
knowledge ;  so  that  for  you  to  ask  me,  ^^  how  comes  the 
."  certainty  of  faith  to  become  so  hard  a  point  with  me?" 
is  the  same  thing  as  for  you  to  ask,  how  comes  the 
knowledge  of  faith,  or  if  you  please,  the  knowledge  of 
believing,  to  be  so  hard  a  point  with  me  ?  A  question 
which,  I  suppose,  you  will  think  needs  no  answer,  let 
your  meaning  in  that  doubtful  phrase  be  what  it  will. 

I  used  in  my  book  the  term  certainty  for  knowledge 
so  generally,  that  nobody  that  has  read  my  book,  thougb 
much  less  attentively  than  your  lordship,  can  doubt  of 
it  That  I  used  it  in  that  sense  there,  I  shall  refer  my 
reader  but  to  two  places  amongst  many  to  ..  ,  ,  .  ^ 
convmce  him.  This,  I  am  sure,  your  lord-  andcilJp. 
ship  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  that  by 
certainty  I  mean  knowledge,  since  I  have  so  used  it  in 
my  letters  to  you,  instances  whereof  are  not  a  few;  some 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  places  marked  in  the  mai** 
gent :  and  in  my  second  letter,  what  I  say  in  the  leaf 
immediately  preceding  that  which  you  quote  upon  this 
occasion,  would  have  put  it  past  a  possibility  for  any  one 
to  make  show  of  a  doubt  of  it,  had  not  that  been  amongst 
those  pages  of  my  answer,  which,  for  its  being  out  of 
its  proper  place,  it  seems  you  were  resolved  not  to  take 
notice  of;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  besides 
my  purpose  here  to  mind  you  of  it  again. 

After  having  said  something  to  show  why  I  used  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge  for  the  same  thing,  I  added,  **  that 

your  lordship  could  not  but  take  notice  of  this  in  the 

18th  sect*  of  chap*  iv.  of  my  fourth  book^  it  being  a 
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*^  passage  you  had  quoted,  and  runs  thus :  Wherever 
**  we  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of 
**  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge ;  and  wherever 
"  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 
"  there  is  certain  real  knowledge:  of  which  having 
"  given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  cer- 
**  tainty^  real  certainty,  consists."  And  I  farther  add, 
in  the  immediately  following  words,  •*  that  my  definition 
**  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
**  of  my  Essay,  stands  thus :  Knowledge  seems  to  be 

nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion,   and 

agreement  or  disagreement^  and  repugnancy  of  any 
"  of  our  ideas."  Which  is  the  very  definition  of  cer- 
tainty, that  yoiir  lordship  is  here  contesting. 

Since  then  you  could  not  but  know  that  in  this  dis- 
course, certainty  with  me  stood  for,  or  was  the  same 
thing  with  knowledge ;  may  not  one  justly  wonder  how 
you  come  to  ask  me  such  a  question  as  this,  "how 
^  comes  the  knowledge  of  believing  to  become  so  hard  a 
"  point  with  me?"  For  that  was  in  effect  the  ques- 
tion that  you  asked,  when  you  put  in  the  term  certainty, 
since  you  knew  as  undoubtedly  that  I  meant  knowledge 
by  certainty,  as  that  I  meant  believing  by  faith ;  i.  e. 
you  could  doubt  of  neither.  And  that  you  did  not 
doubt  of  it,  is  plain  from  what  you  say  in  the  next  page, 
where  you  endeavour  to  prove  this  an  improper  way  of 
speaking. 

Whether  it  be  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  I  allow  it  to 
be  a  fair  question.  But  when  you  knew  what  I  meant, 
though  I  expressed  it  improperly,  to  put  questions  in  a 
word  of  mine,  used  in  a  sense  different  from  mine,  which 
could  not  but  be  apt  to  insinuate  to  the  reader,  that  my 
notion  of  certainty  derogated  from  the  ^rAupo^ opta  or  full 
assurance  of  faith,  as  the  scripture  calls  it;  is  what  I 
guess,  in  another,  would  make  your  lordship  ask  again, 
**  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing?" 

My  lord,  my  Bible  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 

faith,   which   the  apostle  recommended  to 

^  •  ^'     •    believers  in  his  time,  by  full  assurance.    But 

assurance  of  faith,  though  it  be  what  assurance  soever, 

will  by  no  means  down  with  your  lordship  in  my  writ- 
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ing.  You  say,  I  allow  assurance  of  faith ;  God  forbid  I 
should  do  otherwise;  but  then  you  ask,  "  why  not  cer- 
"  tainty  as  well  as  assurance?"  My  lord,  I  think  it  may 
be  a  reason  not  misbecoming  a  poor  layman,  and  such 
as  he  might  presume  would  satisfy  a  bishop  of  the  church 
of  England,  that  he  found  his  Bible  to  speak  so.  I  find 
my  Bible  speaks  of  the  assurance  of  faiths  but  no  where, 
that  I  can  remember,  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  though  in 
many  places  it  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and 
therefore  I  speak  so  too ;  and  shall  not,  I  think,  be  con 
demned  for  keeping  close  to  the  expressions  of  our  Bible, 
though  the  scripture-language,  as  it  is,  does  not  so  well 
serve  your  lordship's  turn  in  the  present  case.  When  I 
shall  see,  in  an  authentic  translation  of  our  Bible,  the 
phrase  changed,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
change  it  too,  and  call  it  not  the  assurance,  but  cer- 
tainty of  faith :  but  till  then,  I  shallnot  be  ashamed  of 
it,  notwithstanding  you  reproach  me  with  it,  by  term- 
ing it,  the  assurance  of  faith,  as  I  call  it ;  when  you 
might  as  well  have  termed  it,  the  assurance  of  faith,  as 
your  Bible  calls  it. 

It  being  plain,  that  by  certainty  I  meant  knowledge, 
and  h^  faith  the  act  of  believing ;  that  these  words  where 
you  ask,  "  how  comes  the  certainty  of  faith  to  become 
so  hard  a  point  with  me?"  and  where  you  tell  me,  "  I 
will  allow  no  certainty  of  faith ;"  may  make  no  wrong 
impression  on  men's  minds,  who  may  be  apt  to  under- 
stand them  of  the  object,  and  not  merely  of  the  act  of 
believing :  I  crave  leave  to  say  with  Mr.  Chiilingworth 
•*  that  1  do  heartily  acknowledge  and  be-  p  .  c  0 
"  lieve  the  articles  of  our  faith  to  be  in  •  ^^'  ^  * 
*^  themselves  truths  as  certain  and  infallible,  as  the  very 
"  common  principles  pf  geometry  or  metaphysics.  But 
^^  that  there  is  not  required  of  us  a  knowledge  of  them, 
"  and  an  adherence  to  them,  as  certain  as  that  of  sense 
"  or  science:**  and  that  for  this  reason  (amongst others 
given  both  by  Mr.  Chiilingworth  and  Mr.  Hooker) 
viz.  <^that  faith  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than 
^^  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it :  so  that 
'^  he  that  knows,  believes,  and  something  more;  but 
"  he  that  believes,  many  times  does  not  know ;  nay,  if 

T  2 
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^  he  doth  barely  and  merelj  believe,  he  doth  never 

*^  know."    These  are  Mr.  ChiUinefworth's 
V.  VI.  %  ».      ^^jj  words. 

That  this  assurance  of  faith  may  approach  very  near 
to  certainty,  and  not  come  short  of  it  in  a  sure  and 
steady  influence  on  the  mind,  I  have  so  plainly  declared, 
that  nobody,  I  think,  can  question  it.  In  my  chapter, 
of  reason,  which  has  received  the  honour  of 
c.^'.  §  i6.  y^"^    lordship's    animadversions,    I  say  of 

some  propositions  wherein  knowledge  [i.  e. 
in  my  sense,  certainty]  fails  us,  **  that  their  probability 
*'  is  so  clear  and  strong,  that  assent  as  necessarily  follows, 
*'  as  knowledge  does  demonstration."  Does  your  lord- 
ship ascribe  any  greater  certainty  than  this  to  an  artide 
of  mere  faith  ?  If  you  do  not,  we  are  it  seems  agreed  in 
the  thing ;  and  so  ail,  that  you  have  so  emphatically 
said  about  it,  is  but  to  correct  a  mistake  of  mine  in  the 
En^sh  tongue,  if  it  prove  to  be  one :  a  weighty  point, 
and  well  worth  your  lordships  bestowing  so  many  pages 
upon.  I  say  mere  feith,  because  though  a  man  may  be 
a  christian,  who  merely  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  yet 
that  is  not  an  article  of  mere  faith,  because  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  God,  and  so  may  certainly 
be  known. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  to  ask,  "  have  not  all  •  man- 
**  kind,  who  have  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  allowed  a 
**  certainty  of  faith  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  knowledge?" 
To  answer  a  question  concerning  what  all  mankind,  who 
have  talked  of  faith,  have  done,  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  your  great  learning  :  as  for  me,  my  reading  reaches 
not  so  far.  The  apostles  and  the  evangdists,  I  can  an- 
swer, have  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  but  I  do  not  find 
in  my  Bible  that  they  have  any  where  spoken  (for  it  is 
of  speaking  here  the  question  is)  of  the  certainty  of  faith ; 
and  what  they  allow,  which  they  do  not  speak  of,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  say,  in  my  Bible,  meaning  the  English 
translation  used  in  our  church :  though  what  all  man- 
kind, who  speak  not  of  faith  in  English,  can  do  towards 
the  deciding  of  this  question,  I  do  not  see;  it  being 
about  the  signification  of  an  Ekiglish  woixl.  And  whe- 
ther in  propriety  of  speech  it  can  be  applied  to  faith, 
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cm  only  be  decided  by  those  who  understand  EngKsh, 
whkh  cdi  mankind^  who  have  talked  of  matters  of  faith, 
I  bumbty  conceive,  did  not. 

To  prove  that  certainty  in  Englbh  may  be  applied  to 
ikithy  you  say,  that  among  the  Romans  it  was  exposed 
to  doubting ;  and  for  that  you  bring  this  Latin  sentence, 
^^  Nil  tam  certum  est  quam  quod  de  dubio  certum/' 
Answ.  Certum,  among  the  Romans,  might  be  opposed 
to  doubting,  and  yet  not  to  be  a{^lied  to  faith,  because 
knowledge,  as  well  as  believing,  is  opposed  to  doubt- 
ing :  and  therefore  unless  it  had  pleased  your  lordship 
to  have  quoted  the  author  out  of  which  this  Latin  sen- 
tence is  taken,  one  cannot  tell  whether  certum  be  not 
in  it  spoken  of  a  thing  known,  and  not  of  a  thing  be- 
lieved :  though  if  it  were  so,  I  humbly  conceive,  it 
would  not  prove  what  you  say,  viz.  that  *^  it,"  i.  e.  the 
word  certainty  (for  to  that  **  it"  must  refer  here,  or  to 
nothing  that  I  understand)  was  among  the  Romans  ap- 
plied to  faith;  for,  as  I  take  it,  they  never  used  the 
English  word  certainty :  and  though  it  be  true  that  the 
English  word  certainty  be  taken  from  the  Latin  word 
certus,  yet  that  therefore  certainty  in  English  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  that  certus  is  in  I^atin,  that  I 
think  you  will  not  say ;  for  then  certainty  in  Englbh 
must  ugnify  purpose  and  resolution  of  mind,  for  to  that 
certus  is  applied  in  Latin. 

You  are  pleased  here  to  tell  me,  *^  that  in  my  former 
**  letter"  I  said,  "  that  if  we  knew  the  original  of  words, 

we  should  be  much  helped  to  the  ideas  they  were  first 

applied  to,  and  made  to  stand  for."  I  grant  it  true, 
nor  shall  I  unsay  it  here.  For  I  said  not,  that  a  word 
that  had  its  original  in  one  language,  kept  always  exactly 
the  same  signification  in  another  language,  into  which 
it  was  from  thence  transplanted.  But  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  remind  you  of  it,  I  remember  that  you,  my 
lord,  say  in  the  same  place,  **  that  little  weight  is  to  be 
^  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology,  when  a 
**  word  is  used  in  another  sense  by  the  best  authors.'' 
And  I  think  you  could  not  have  brought  a  more  proper 
instance  to  verify  that  saying,  than  that  which  ^ou  pro- 
duce here. 
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But  pray,  my  lord,  why  so  far  about  ?  Why  are  we 
sent  to  the  ancient  Romans?  Why  must  we  consult 
(which  is  no  easy  task)  all  mankind,  who  have  talked  of 
faith,  to  know  whether  certainty  be  properly  used  for 
faith  or  no ;  when  to  determine  it  between  your  lord- 
ship and  me,  there  is  so  sure  a  remedy,  and  so  near  at 
hand  ?  It  is  but  for  you  to  say  wherein  certainty  con- 
sists. This,  when  I  gently  offered  to  your  lordship  in 
my  first  letter,  you  interpreted  it  to  be  a  design  to  draw 
you  out  of  your  way. 

I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  should  think  it  out  of  your 
way  to  put  an  end,  a  short  end  to  a  controversy,  which 
you  think  of  such  moment :  methinks  it  should  not  be 
out  of  your  way,  with  one  blow  finally  to  overthrow  an 
assertion,  which  you  think  "  to  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
"  quence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordship 
"  has  endeavoured  to  defend."  I  proposed  the  same 
again,  where  I  say,  "for  this  there  is  a  very  easy  remedy: 
"  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition 
"  of  knowledge,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger 
**  is  over.     But  you  choose  rather  to  have  a  controversy 

with  my  book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me 

upon  the  defence  of  it."  This  is  so  express,  that 
your  taking  no  notice  of  it,  puts  me  at  a  loss  what  to 
think.  To  say  that  a  man  so  great  in  letters  does  not 
know  wherein  certainty  consists,  is  a  greater  presump- 
tion than  I  will  be  guilty  of;  and  yet  to  think  that  you 
do  know  and  will  not  tell,  is  yet  harder.  Who  can , 
think,  or  will  dare  to  say,  that  your  lordship,  so  much 
concerned  for  the  articles  of  faith,  and  engaged  in  this 
dispute  with  me,  by  your  duty,  for  the  preservation  of 
them,  should  choose  to  keep  up  a  controversy  with  me, 
rather  than  remove  that  danger,  which  my  wrong  no- 
tion of  certainty  threatens  to  the  articles  of  iaith  ?  For, 
my  lord,  since  the  question  is  moved,  and  it  is  brought 
by  your  lordship  to  a  public  dispute,  wherein  certainty 
consists,  a  gi'eat  many  knowing  no  better,  may  take  up  - 
with  what  I  have  said  ;  and  rather  than  have  no  notion 
of  certainty  at  all,  will  stick  by  mine,  till  a  better  be 
showed  them.  And  if  mine  tends  to  scepticism,  as  you 
say,  and  you  will  not  furnish  them  with  one  that  does 
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not,  what  is  it  but  to  give  way  to  scepticism,  and  let  it 
quietly  prevail  on  men,  as  either  having  my  notion  of 
certainty,  or  none  at  all?  Your  lordship  indeed  says 
something  in  excuse,  in  your  75th  page :  which,  that 
my  answer  may  be  in  the  proper  place,  shall  be  consi* 
dered  when  we  come  there. 

Your  lordship  declares,  "  that  you  are  utterly  against 
"  any  private  mints  of  words."  I  know  not  what  the 
public  may  do  for  your  particular  satisfaction  in  the 
case ;  but  till  public  mints  of  words  are  erected,  I  know 
no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  must  patiently  suffer  this 
matter  to  go  on  in  the  same  course,  that  I  think  it  has 
gone  in  ever  since  language  has  been  in  use.  Here  in 
this  island,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  I  do  not 
find,  that  ever  since  the  Saxons  time,  in  the  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  our  language,  that  any  one  word 
or  phrase  has  had  its  authority  from  the  great  seal,  or 
passed  by  act  of  parliament. 

When  the  dazzling  metaphor  of  the  mint  and  new 
milled  words,  &c.  (which  mightily,  as  it  seems,  de* 
lighted  your  lordship  when  you  were  writing  that  para- 
graph) will  give  you  leave  to  consider  this  matter  plainly 
as  it  is,  you  will  find,  that  the  coining  of  money  in  pub- 
licly authorized  mints  affords  no  manner  of  argument 
against  private  men's  meddling  in  the  introducing  new, 
or  changing  the  signification  of  old  words ;  every  one  of 
which  alterations  always  has  its  rise  from  some  private 
mint.  The  case  in  short  is  this;  money  by  virtue  of 
the  stamp  received  in  the  public  mint,  which  vouches 
its  intrinsic  worth,  has  authority  to  pass.  This  use  of 
the  public  stamp  would  be  lost,  if  private  men  were  suf- 
fered to  offer  money  stamped  by  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  words  are  offered  to  the  public  by  every  man, 
coined  in  his  private  mint,  as  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  the 
receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very  passing  that  gives 
them  their  authority  and  currency,  and  not  the  mint 
they  come  out  of.  Horace,  I  think,  has  n  a -f  p  t 
given  a  true  account  of  this  matter,  in  a 
country  very  jealous  of  any  usurpation  upon  the  public 
authority : 
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*^  Multa  renascentur,  quse  jam  cecidere,  cadentque; 
'^  Quffi  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
^  Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  &  Jus,  &  norma  loquendi.*' 

But  yet  whatever  change  is  made  in  the  signification 
or  credit  of  any  word  by  public  use,  this  change  has 
always  its  beginning  in  some  private  mint :  so  Horace 
tells  us  it  was  in  the  Roman  language  quite  down  to 
his  time: 


"  Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca, 


if 


Si  possum,  invideor ;  quam  lingua  Catonis  &  Ennt 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  &  nova  renim 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  semperque  licebit 
**  Signatum  pr^esente  nota  procudere  nomen/* 

Here  we  see  Horace  expressly  says,  that  private  mints 
of  words  were  always  licenced;  and,  with  Horace,  I 
humbly  conceive  so  they  will  always  continue,  how  ut- 
terly soever  your  lordship  may  be  against  them.  And 
therefore  he  that  offers  to  the  public  new  milled  words 
from  his  own  private  mint,  is  not  always  in  that  so 
bold  an.  invader  of  the  public  authority,  as  you  would 
make  him. 

This  I  say  not  to  excuse  myself  in  the  present  case ; 
for  I  deny,  that  I  have  at  all  changed  the  signification 
of  the  word  certainty.  And  therefore,  if  you  had  pleased, 
you  might,  my  lord,  have  spared  your  saying  on  this 
occasion,  "  that  it  seems  our  old  words  must  not  now  pass 

in  the  current  sense ;  and  those  persons  assume  too 

much  authority  to  themselves,  who  will  not  suffer 
**  common  words  to  pass  in  their  general  acceptation  :** 
and  other  things  to  the  same  purpose  in  this  paragraph, 
till  you  have  proved  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  it 
could  be  said,  that  a  man  was  certain  of  that  which  he 
did  not  know,  but  only  believed. 

If  you  bad  had  time,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  to  have 
made  a  little  reflection  on  (he  use  of  the  English  word 
certainty  in  strict  speaking,  perhaps  your  lordship  would 
not  have  been  so  forward  to  have  made  my  using  it,  only 
for  precise  knowledge,  so  enormous  an  impropriety ;  at 
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least  you  would  not  have  accused  it  of  weidceiiiiig  the 
credibility  of  any  article  of  faith. 

It  is  true  indeed,  people  commonly  say  they  ate  cer- 
tain of  what  they  barely  beUeve,  without  doubting.  But 
it  is  as  true^  that  they  as  commonly  say  that  they  know 
it  too.  But  nobody  from  thence  concludes,  that  be- 
lieving is  knowing.  As  little  can  they  conclude  from 
the  like  vulgar  way  of  speaking,  that  believing  is  cer« 
tainty.  All  that  is  meant  thereby  is  no  more  but  titk^ 
that  the  full  assurance  of  their  faith  as  steadily  deler^ 
mines  their  assent  to  the  embracing  of  that  truth,  as  if 
they  actually  knew  it. 

But  however  such  phrases  as  these  are  used  to  show  tlie 
steadiness  and  assurance  of  their  faith,  who  thus  speak ; 
yet  they  alter  not  the  propriety  of  our  language,  which  I 
think  appropriates  certainty  only  to  knowl^ge,  when 
in  strict  and  philosophical  discourse  it  is,  upon  that  ac« 
count,  contra-distinguished  to  faith ;  as  in  this  case  here 
your  lordship  knows  it  is :  whereof  there  is  an  express 
evidence  in  my  first  letter,  where  I  say,  *'  that  I  speak  of 
^  belief,  and  your  lordship  of  certainty;  and  that  I 
meant  belief,  and  not  certainty.  And  that  I  made 
not  an  improper,  nor  unjustifiable  use  of  the  word 
certainty,  in  contra-distinguishing  it  thus  to  faith,  I 
^^  think  I  have  an  -unquestionable  authority,  in  the 
*^  learned  and  cautious  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  so  uses  it : 
'^  What  essence,  says  he,  is  to  generation,  the  same  is 
**  certainty  of  truth,  or  knowledge,  to  faith.*'  p.  4|-j.. 

Your  lordship  says,  *<  certainty  is  common  to  both 
<*  knowledge  and  faith,  unless  I  think  it  impossible  to 
"  be  certain  upon  any  testimony  whatsoever.'*  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  be  certain  upon  the  testimony  of  God 
(for  that,  I  suppose,  you  mean)  where  I  know  that  it  is 
the  testimony  of  God ;  because  in  such  a  case,  that  tes« 
timony  is  capable  not  only  to  make  me  believe,  but,  if 
I  consider  it  right,  to  make  me  know  the  thing  to  be 
so;  and  so  I  may  be  certain.  For  the  veracity  of  God 
is  as  capable  of  making  me  know  a  preposition  to  be 
true,  as  any  other  way  of  proof  can  be ;  and  therefcM^  I 
do  not  in  such  a  case  barely  believe,  but  know  such  a 
proposition  to  be  true,  and  attain  certainty. 


4( 
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The  sum  of  your  accusation  is  drawn  up  thus :  ^^  that  I 
**  have  appropriated  certainty  to  the  perception  of  the 
*^  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  in  any  proposi- 
**  tion ;  and  now  I  find  this  will  not  hold  as  to  articles  of 

faith ;    and   therefore   I  will  allow  no  certainty  of 

faith ;  which  you  think  is  not  for  the  advantage  of 
"  my  cause/'  The  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  is  in 
short  this,  that  I  have  placed  knowledge  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  This 
definition  of  knowledge,  your  lordship  said,  ''  might  be 

of  dangerous   consequence   to  that  article  of  faith, 

which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend."  This  I 
denied,  and  gave  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  a  definition 
of  knowledge,  whether  a  good  or  bad,  true  or  false  defi- 
ilition,  could  not  be  of  ill  or  any  consequence  |;o  an 
article  of  faith :  because  a  definition  of  knowledge,  which 
was  one  act  of  the  mind,  did  not  at  all  concern  faith, 
which  was  another  act  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  from 
it.  To  this  then,  which  was  the  proposition  in  question 
between  us,  your  lordship,  I  humbly  conceive,  should 
have  answered.  But  instead  of  that,  your  lordship,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  certainty  in  a  sense  that  I  used  it 
not,  (for  you  knew  I  used  it  only  for  knowledge)  would 
represent  me  as  having  strange  notions  of  faith.  Whe- 
ther this  he  for  the  advantage  of  your  cause,  your  lord- 
ship will  do  well  to  consider.   . 

Upon  such  an  use  of  the  word  certainty  in  a  different 
sense  from  what  I  used  it  in,  the  force  of  all  your  lord- 
ship says  under  your  first  head,  contained  in  the  two  or 
three  next  paragraphs,  depends,  as  I  think  ;  for  I  must 
own  (pardon  my  dulness)  that  I  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend the  force  of  what  your  lordship  there  says :  and  it 
will  take  up  too  many  pages  to  examine  it  period  by 
period.  In  short,  therefore,  I  take  your  lordship's  mean- 
ing to  be  this : 

"  That  there  are  some  articles  of  faith,  viz.  the  fun- 
*^  damental  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  man- 
'^  kind  may  attain  to  a  certainty  in  by  reason,  without 
*^  revelation :  which,  because  a  man  that  proceeds  upon 
*^  my  grounds  cannot  attain  to  a  certainty  in  by  reason, 
**  their  credibility  to  him,  when  they  are  considered  as. 
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"  purely  matters  of  faith,  will  be  weakened/*  Those 
which  your  lordship  instances  in,  are  the  being  of  a  Grod» 
providence,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state. 

This  is  the  way,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  your  lordship 
takes  here  to  prove  my  grounds  of  certainty  (for  so  you 
call  my  definition  of  knowledge)  to  be  of  dangerous  con* 
sequence  to  the  articles  of  faith. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  and  confusion  in  the  examining 
this  argument  of  your  lordship's,  the  best  way,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  will  be  to  lay  by  the  term  certainty ;  which 
your  lordship  and  I  using  in  different  senses,  is  the  less 
fit  to  make  what  we  say  to  one  another  clearly  under- 
stood ;  and  instead  thereof,  to  use  the  term  knowledge, 
which  with  me,  your  lordship  knows,  is  equivalent. 

Your  lordship's  proposition,  then,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
opposition  to  me,  is  this,  that  if  knowledge  be  supposed 
to  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge 
that  these  propositions,  viz.  **  that  there  is  a  God, 
*^  providence,  and  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
*^  state,  are  true ;  and  therefore  the  credibility  of  these 
**  articles,  considered  purely  as  mattei*s  of  faith,  will  be 
"  weakened  to  him.'*  Wherein  there  are  these  things 
to  be  proved  by  your  lordship. 

1.  That  upon  my  grounds  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  upon  a 
supposition  that  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  we  cannot  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  either  of  those  proposi- 
tions, viz.  *'  that  there  is  a  God,  providence,  and  rewards 
**  and  punishments  in  a  future  state." 

2.  Your  lordship  is  to  prove,  that  the  not  knowing 
the  truth  of  any  proposition  lessens  the  credibility  of  it ; 
which,  in  short,  amounts  to  this,  that  want  of  know- 
ledge lessens  faith  in  any  proposition  proposed.  This  is 
the  proposition  to  be  proved,  if  your  lordship  uses  cer- 
tainty in  the  sense  I  use  it,  i.  e.  for  knowledge ;  in  which 
only  use  of  it,  will  it  here  bear  upon  me. 

But  since  I  find  your  lordship,  in  these  two  or  three 
paragraphs,  to  use  the  word  certainty  in  so  uncertain  a 
sense,   as  sometimes  to  signify  knowledge  by  it,  and 
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sometimes!  believing  in  general^  i.  e.  any  degree  of  be- 
lieving; give  me  leave  to  add^  that  if  jour  lordship 
means  by  these  words^  '*  let  us  suppose  a  peraovi  by  mu- 
^^  tural  reason  to  attain  to  a  certainty  as  to  the  being  of 
^  a  Gody  i.  e.  attain  to  a  belief  that  there  is  a  God, 
"  &c.  or  the  soul's  inimortality :  *'  I  say,  if  you  take  cer* 
tainty  in  such  a  sense,  then  it  will  be  incumbent  upon 
your  lordship  to  prove,  that  if  a  man  finds  the  natural 
reason  whereupon  he  entertained  the  belief  of  a  God,  or 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  uncertain,  that  will 
weaken  the  credibility  of  those  fundamental  articles^  as 
matters  of  faith :  or,  which  is  in  effect  the  same,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  credibility  of  any  article  of  faith 
from  reason,  weakens  the  credibility  of  it  fi\>m  revela^^ 
tion.  For  it  is  this  which  these  following  words  of  yours 
import :  '^  for  before,  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in 
!'  them  on  the  account  of  reason ;  but  by  going  on  wrong 
"  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost." 

To  prove  the  first  of  these  propositions,  viz.  that  upon 
the  supposition  that  knowledge  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas^  we  can- 
not attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  there  is  a  God ;  your  lordship  argues,  that 
I  have  said,  ^that  no  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the 
"  thing  without  itself:*'  which  argument  reduced  to 
form,  will  stand  thus ;  if  it  be  true,  as  I  say,  that  no  idea 
proves  the  existence  of  the  thing  without  itself,  then  upon 
the  supposition  that  knowledge  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  we  can- 
not attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion, "  that  there  is  a  God  :**  which  argument  so  mani- 
festly proves  not,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to 
it,  than  to  desire  that  consequence  to  be  proved. 

Again,  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  your  lord- 
ship urges,  that  I  have  said,  that  I  cannot  know  but  that 
matter  may  think ;  therefore  upon  my  ground  of  know- 
ledge, i«  e.  upon  a  supposition  that  knowledge  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  soul's  immortality.  This 
consequence  I  must  also  desire  your  lordship  to  prove. 
Only  I  crave  leave  by  the  by  to  pcMUt  out  some  things 
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in  these  paragraphs,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
without  any  notice* 

One  is,  that  you  ^  suppose  a  man  is  made  certain 
^  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty,**  L  e.  knows  by  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and  yet,  *^  upon  a  farther  examine^ 

tton  of  my  method,  he  finds  that  the  way  of  ideas  will 

not  do/'  Here,  my  lord,  if  by  my  grounds  of  certun- 
ty,  my  methods,  and  my  way  of  ideas,  you  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  then  your  words  will  have  a  consist* 
ency,  and  tend  to  the  same  pmnL  But  then  I  must  beg 
your  lordship  to  consider,  that  your  supposition  carries 
a  contradiction  in  it,  viz.  that  your  lordship  supposes^ 
that  by  my  grounds,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  c^laia» 
ty,  a  man  is  made  certain,  and  not  made  certain,  that 
there  is  a  God.  If  your  lordship  means  here  by  my 
grounds  of  certainty,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  ideas, 
different  things,  (as  it  seems  to  me  you  do)  then,  what* 
ever  your  lordship  may  suppose  here,  it  makes  nothing 
to  the  point  in  hand ;  which  is  to  show  that  by  thia  my 
ground  of  certainty,  viz.  that  knowledge  consbts  in  the 
peix^eption  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  a 
man  first  attains  to  a  knowledge  that  tha^  is  a  G^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  same  grounds  of  certainty  he 
comes  to  lose  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  Grod ;  which 
to  me  seems  little  less  than  a  contradiction. 

It  is  likely  your  lordship  will  say  you  mean  no  such 
thing;  for  you  allege  this  pri^sitioo,  ^that  no  idea 
*^  proves,  the  existence  of  any  thing  without  itself;"  and 
give  that  as  an  instance,  that  my  way  of  ideas  will  not 
do,  i  e.  will  not  prove  the  being  of  a  God.  It  is  true, 
your  lordship  does  so.  But  ^ithal,  my  lord,  it  is  as 
true,  that  this  proposition,  supposing  it  to  be  mine,  (for 
it  is  not  here  set  down  in  my  words)  contains  not  my 
method,  or  way,  or  notion  of  certainty ;  though  it  is  in 
that  sense  alone,  that  it  can  here  be  useful  to  your  lord- 
ship to  call  it  my  method,  or  the  way  by  ideas. 

Your  kurdship  undertakes  to  show,  that  my  defining 
knowledge  to  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas,  *'  weakens  the  credibiGty  of 
"^  tiiis  fundamental  artude  of  faitb;*  that  there  is  a  God 
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what  is  your  lordship's  proof  of  it  ?  Just  this,  the  saying 
that  no  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the  thing  without 
itself  will  not  do ;  ergo,  the  saying  that  knowledge  con- 
sists in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental 
article.  This,  my  lord,  seems  to  me  no  proof;  and  all 
that  I  can  find,  that  is  offered  to  make  it  a  proof,  is  only 
your  calling  these  propositions  "  my  general  grounds  of 
•  certainty,  my  method  of  proceeding,  the  way  of  ideas, 
^*  and  my  own  principles  in  point  of  reason ;"  as  if  that 
made  these  two  propositions  the  same  thing,  and  what* 
soever  were  a  consequence  of  one  may  be  charged  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other;  though  it  be  visible  that 
though  the  latter  of  these  be  ever  so  false,  or  ever  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  a  God,  yet  it  will  by  no  means 
thence  follow,  that  the  former  of  them,  viz.  that  know- 
ledge consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  that  fun- 
damental article.  But  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call 
them  both  ^*  the  way  of  ideas,''  and  that  is  eaough. 

That  I  may  not  be  accused  by  your  lordship  **  for 
**  unfair  and  disingenuous  dealing,  for  representing  this 
"  matter  so;"  I  shall  here  set  down  your  lordship's 
words  at  large :  *^  let  us  now  suppose  a  person  by  natural 
**  reason  to  attain  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  being  of  a 
*^  God,  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  proceeds 
*'  upon  J.  L.'s  general  grounds  of  certainty,  from  the 
«<  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas :  and  so  from  the 
^  ideas  of  Gkxl  and  the  soul,  he  is  made  certain  of  these 
*^  two  points  before- mentioned.  But  let  us  again  sup- 
^^  pose  that  such  a  person,  upon  a  farther  examination 
<*  of  J.  L.'s  method  of  proceeding,  finds  that  the  way  of 
*^  ideas  in  these  cases  will  not  do :  for  no  idea  proves 
<*  the  existence  of  the  thing  without  itself,  no  more 
*^  than  the  picture  of  a  man  proves  his  being,  or  the 
'^  visions  of  a  dream  make  a  true  history ;  (which  are 
*^  J.  L.'s  own  expressions).  And  for  the  soul  he  cannot 
*^  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  J.  L.  af- 
'<  firms)  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immate- 
*'  riality  (and  consequently  immortality)  from  its  ope* 
*^  rations  ?  But  for  all  this,  says  J.  L«,  his  assurance  of 
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faith  remains  firm  on  its  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to 
any  man  of  sense^  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  upon  in  point  of 
reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  these  fun* 
^  damental  articles,  when  they  are  considered  purely 
as  matters  of  faith  ?  For^  before,  there  was  a  natural 
credibility  in  them  on  the  account  of  reason ;  but  by 
going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost ; 
and  instead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than 
ever."  These  are  your  lordship's  own  words;  and 
now  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  they  contain 
any  other  argument  against  my  placing  of  certainty  as  I 
do,  but  this,  viz.  a  man  mistakes  and  thinks  that  this 
proposition,  no  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the  thing 
without  itself,  shows  that  in  the  way  of  ideas  one  cannot 
prove  a  God :  ergo,  this  proposition,  "  certainty  consists 
"  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
*^  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental 
"  article,  that  there  is  a  God.*'  And  so  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  because  I  say,  I  know  not  but  matter 
may  think ;  your  lordship  would  infer,  ergo,  my  defi- 
nition of  certainty  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Your  lordship  is  pleased  here  to  call  this  proposition, 
"  that  knowledge  or  certainty  consists  in  the  perception 
"  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,"  my  gene- 
ral grounds  of  certainty ;  as  if  I  had  some  more  particu- 
lar grounds  of  certainty.  Whereas  I  have  no  other 
ground  or  notion  of  certainty,  but  this  one  alone ;  all 
my  notion  of  certainty  is  contained  in  that  one  particu- 
lar proposition :  but  perhaps  your  lordship  did  it,  that 
you  might  make  the  proposition  above  quoted,  viz.  *^  no 
"  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the  thing  without  itself,** 
under  the  title  you  give  it,  of  "  the  way  of  ideas,'*  pass 
for  one  of  my  particular  grounds  of  certainty ;  whereas 
it  is  no  more  any  ground  of  certainty  of  mine,  or  defi- 
nition of  knowledge,  than  any  other  proposition  in  my 
book. 

Another  thing  very  remarkable  in  what  your  lordship 
here  says,  is,  that  you  make  the  failing  to  attain  know-^ 
ledge  by  anv  way  of  certainty  in  some  particular  instances. 
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to  be  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  the  way  ittelf ;  which 
is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  if  a  man  misses  by  algebra  the 
certain  knowledge  of  some  propositions  in  mathematics, 
therefore  he  finds  the  way  or  principles  of  algebra  to  be 
uncertain  or  false.  This  is  your  lordship's  way  of  reason* 
ing  here :  your  brdship  quotes  out  of  me,  *^  that  I  say  no 
**  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the  thing  without  itself;'* 
and  that  I  say,  *^  that  one  cannot  be  certain  that  matter 
^  cannot  thinlc :"  from  whence  your  lordship  argues,  that 
he  who  says  so,  cannot  attain  to  certainty  that  there  is 
a  God,  or  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  and  thereupon  your 
lordship  concludes,  *^  he  finds  the  uncertainty  of  the 
^  principles  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reason,''  i.  e. 
that  he  finds  this  principle  or  ground  of  certainty  he  went 
upon  in  reasoning,  viz.  that  certainty  or  knowledge 
consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis^ 
agreement  of  ideas,  to  be  uncertain.  For  if  your  lord«> 
ship  means  here,  by  ^'principles  he  went  upon  in 
^  point  of  reason,"'  any  thing  else  but  that  definition 
of  knowledge,  which  your  lordship  calls  my  way,  me* 
tbod,  grounds,  &;c.  of  certainty,  which  I  and  others, 
to  the  endangering  some  article  of  faith,  go  upon ;  I 
crave  leave  to  say,  it  concerns  nothing  at  aU  the  argu- 
ment your  lordship  is  upon,  which  is  to  prove,  that  the 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  any  article  of  faith.  ^ 

Your  lordship,  in  the  next  place,  says,  **  before  we  can 
^  believe  any  thing,  upon  the  account  of  revelation, 
"  we  must  suppose  there  is  a  God."  What  use  does  your 
lordship  make  of  this?  Your  lordship  thus  argues; 
but  by  my  way  of  certainty,  a  man  is  made  uncertain^ 
whether  there  be  a  God  or  no ;  for  that  to  me  is  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  ^*  how  can  his  faith  stand  firm 
^  as  to  divine  revelation,  when  he  is  made*  uncertain 
"  by  his  own  way,  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no  ?"  or 
they  can  to  me  mean  nothing  to  the  question  in  hand. 
What  is  the  conclusion  from  hence  ?  This  it  must  be, 
or  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  ergo,  my  definition  of  know- 
ledge,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  my  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
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merit  of  ideas,  leaves  not  the  articles  of  faith  the  same 
credibility  they  had  before. 

To  excuse  my  dulness  in  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend this  consequence,  pray,  my  lordj  consider,  that 
your  lordship  says ;  "  before  we  can  believe  any  thing 
*•  upon  the  account  of  revelation,  it  must  be  supposed 
**  that  there  is  a  God."  But  cannot  he,  who  places 
certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  suppose  there  is  a  God  ? 

But  your  lordship  means  by  "  suppose,"  that  one  must 
be  certain  that  there  is  a  God.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  it 
be  your  lordship's  privilege  in  controversy  to  use  one 
Word  for  another,  though  of  a  different  signification,  a^ 
I  think  to  "  suppose  '*  and  "  be  certain  "  are.  Cannot 
one  that  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  be  certain  there  is  a  God? 
I  can  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  am  certain  there  is  a  God ; 
and  yet  I  own,  that  I  place  certainty  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas :  nay,  I  dare 
venture  to  say  to  your  lordship,  that  I  have  proved  there 
is  a  God,  and  see  no  inconsistency  at  all  between  these 
two  propositions,  that  certainty  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  and  that 
it  is  certain  there  is  a  God.  So  that  this  my  notion  of 
certainty,  this  definition  of  knowledge,  for  any  thing 
your  lordship  has  said  to  the  contrary,  leaves  to  this  fun* 
damental  article  the  same  credibility,  and  the  same  cer- 
tainty it  had  before. 

Your  lordship  says  farther,  **  to  suppose  divine  reve- 
**  lation,  we  must  be  certain  that  there  is  a  principle 
"  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world."  Here,  again, 
my  lord,  your  way  of  writing  makes  work  for  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  before  I  can  either  admit  or  deny  this  pro- 
position, or  judge  what  force  it  has  to  prove  the  propo- 
sition in  question,  I  must  distinguish  it  into  these  differ- 
ent senses,  which  I  think  your  lordship's  way  of  speak- 
ing may  comprehend.  For  your  lordship  may  mean  it 
thus,  *^  to  suppose  divine  revelation,  we  must  be  certain, 
**  i,  e.  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  above 
**  matter  and  motion  in  the  world.*'  Or  your  lordship 
may  mean  thus,  <^  w?  must  be  certaip,  i.  e.  we  must 
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*^  know  that  there  is  something  above  matter  and  mo* 
«  tion  in  the  world/*  In  the  next  place  your  lordship 
may  mean  by  something  above  matter  and  motion, 
either  simply  an  intelligent  being ;  for  knowledge,  with- 
out determining  what  being  it  is  in,  is  a  principle  above 
matter  and  motion :  or  your  lordship  may  mean  an  im- 
material intelligent  being.  So  that  this  undetermined 
way  of  expressing  includes  at  least  four  distinct  propo- 
sitions, whereof  some  are  true,  and  others  not  so.  For, 

1.  My  lord,  if  your  lordship  means,  that  to  suppose 
a  divine  revelation,  a  man  must  be  certain,  i.  e.  must 
certainly  know,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  being  in  the 
world,  and  that  that  intelligent  being  is  immaterial  from 
whence  that  revelation  comes ;  I  deny  it.     For  a  man 
may  suppose  revelation  upon  the  belief  of  an  intelligent 
being,  from  whence   it  comes,  without  being  able  to 
make  out  to  himself,  by  a  scientifical  reasoning,  that 
there  is  such  a  being.     A  proof  whereof,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, are  the  anthropomorphites  among  the  christians 
heretofore,  who  nevertheless  rejected  not  the  revelation 
of  the  New  Testament :  and  he  that  will  talk  with  illi- 
terate people  in  this  age,  will,  I  doubt  not,  find  many, 
who  beheve  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  though 
they  imagine  God  himself  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man 
sitting  in  heaven ; .  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they 
knew,  i.e.  had  examined  and  understood  any  demon- 
stration whereby  he  is  proved  to  be  immaterial,  without 
which  they  cannot  know  it. 

2.  If  your  lordship  means,  that  to  suppose  a  divine 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that  there  is  simply  * 
an  inteUigent  being ;  this  also  I  deny.     For  to  suppose 

a  divine  revelation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
know  that  there  is  such  an  intelligent  being  in  the 
world :  I  say,  know,  i.  e.  from  things  that  he  does  know, 
demonstratively  deduce  the  proof  of  such  a  being :  it  is 
enough  for  the  receiving  divine  revelation,  to  believe, 
that  there  is  such  a  being,  without  having  by  demon- 
stration attained  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God. 
Every  one  that  believes  right,  does  not  always  reason 
exactly,  especially  in  abstract  metaphysical  speculations  \ 
an4  if  Ppbpdy  can  believe  the  Bible  to  be  of  divine  reve-i 
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lation,  but  he  that  cleaiiy  comprehends  the  whole  de- 
duction, and  sees  the  evidence  of  the  demonstration, 
wherein  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  being,  on  whose 
will  all  other  beings  depend,  is  scientifically  proved ; 
there  are^  I  fear,  but  few  christians  among  illiterate 
people,  to  look  no  farther.  He  that  believes  there  is  a 
God,  though  he  docs  no  more  than  believe  it,  and  has 
not  attained  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  does  not 
see  the  evident  demonstration  of  it,  has  ground  enough 
to  admit  of  divine  revelation.  The  apostle  tells  us, 
*^  that  he  that  will  come  to  God,  must  believe  that  he 
"  is ; "  but  I  do  not  remember  the  scripture  any  where 
says,  that  he  must  know  that  he  is. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  if  your  lordship  means,  that  *^  to 
*^  suppose  divine  revelation,  a  man  must  lie  certain," 
i.  e.  explicitly  believe,  that  there  is  a  perfectly  imma- 
terial being :  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship's  conside- 
ration, whether  it  may  not  be  ground  enough  for  the 
supposition  of  a  revelation,  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
all-knowing  unerring  being,  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  he  deceived,  without  a  man's  precisely  determining 
in  his  thoughts,  whether  that  unerring  omniscient  being 
be  immaterial  or  no.  It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  every 
one  that  examines  and  reasons  right,  may  come  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  Gk>d  is  perfectly  immaterial.  But  it  may 
be  a  question,  whether  every  one,  who  believes  a  revela- 
tion to  be  from  God,  may  have  entered  into  the  disqui- 
sition of  the  immateriality  of  his  being?  Whether,  I  say, 
every  ignorant  day-labourer,  who  believes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  has  in  his  mind  considered  mate- 
rialitv  and  immateriality,  and  does  explicitly  believe 
God  to  be  immaterial,  I  shall  leave  to  your  lordship  to 
determine,  if  you  think  fit,  more  expressly  than  your 
words  do  here. 

4.  If  your  lordship  means,  ^^  that  to  suppose  a  divine 
**  revelation,  a  man  must  be  certain,  i.  e.  believe  that 
"  there  is  a  supreme  intelligent  being,"  from  whence  it 
comes,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived;  I 
grant  it  to  be  true. 

These  being  the  several  propositions,  either  of  which 

may  be  meant  in  yqur  lordship's  so  generali  and  to  me 

u  % 
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doubtful  way  of  expressing  yourself;  to  avoid  the  lengthy 
which  a  particular  answer  to  each  of  them  would  run 
me  intO)  I  will  venture  (and  it  is  a  venture  to  answer  to 
an  ambiguous  proposition  in  one  sense,  when  the  author 
has  the  liberty  of  saying  he  meant  it  in  another ;  a  great 
convenience  of  general,  loose,  and  doubtful  expressions) 
I  will>  I  say,  venture  to  answer  it,  in  the  sense  I  guess 
most  suited  to  your  lordship's  purpose ;  and  see  what 
your  lordship  proves  by  it.  I  will  therefore  suppose 
your  lordship's  reasoning  to  be  this ;  that, 

"  To  suppose  divine  revelation,  a  man  must  be  cer- 
"  tain,  i.  e.  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  above  mat- 
^^  ter  and  motion,  i.  e.  an  immaterial  intelligent  being 
♦*  in  the  world."  liet  it  be  so ;  what  does  your  lord- 
fehip  infer  ?  **  Therefore  upon  the  principle  of  certainty 
^*  by  ideas,  he  [i.  e.  he  that  places  certainty  in  the  per* 
^*  ception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas] 
"  cannot  be  certain  of  [i.  e.  believe]  this."  This  con* 
sequence  seems  a  little  strange;  but  your  lordship 
proves  it  thus ;  "  because  he  does  not  know  but  mat- 
•*  ter  may  think ; "  which  argument,  put  into  form,  will 
stand  thus : 

If  one  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  does  not  know  but 
matter  may  think ;  then  whoever  places  certainty  so^ 
cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial  intelligent  being 
in  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  who,  placing  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  does 
not  know  but  matter  may  think : 

Ergo,  whoever  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  cannot  think 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  immaterial  being. 

This  argumentation  is  so  defective  in  every  part  of  it, 
that  for  fear  I  should  be  thought  to  make  an  argument 
for  your  lordship  in  requital  for  the  answer  your  lord- 
ship made  for  me,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to  consider, 
your  lordship  says,  "  we  must  be  certain ;  he  cannot  be 
'^  certain,  because  he  doth  not  know : "  which  in  short 
is,  he  cannot  because  he  cannot ;  and  he  cannot  because 
he  doth  pott     This  considered  Will  justify  the  syllogism 
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I  hftve  made  to  contain  your  lordship's  argument  in  its 
full  force. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  syllogism  itself,  and  there  first 
I  deny  the  minor,  which  is  this : 

*•  There  is  one  who,  placing  certainty  in  the  percep^ 
**  tion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  doth 
^*  not  know  but  matter  may  think." 

I  begin  with  this,  because  this  is  the  foundation  of  all 
your  lordship's  argument ;  and  therefore  I  desire  your 
lordship  would  produce  any  one,  who  placing  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas,  does  not  know  but  matter  may  think. 

The  reason  why  I  press  this,  is,  because,  I  suppose, 
your  lordship  means  me  here,  and  would  have  it  thought 
that  I  say,  I  do  not  know  but  that  matter  may  think : 
but  that  I  do  not  say  so ;  nor  any  thing  else  from  whence 
may  be  iuferred  what  your  lordship  adds  in  the  annexed 
words,  if  they  can  be  inferred  from  it ;  "  and  conse* 
*^  quently  all  revelation  may  be  nothing  but  the  effects 
**  of  an  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  disordered  ima^ 
^*  glnation,  as  Spinosa  affirmed.''  On  the  contrary,  I 
do  say,  **  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  . 
•*  matter,  either  with  or  without  motion,  ?'^q'  ^'  ^^' 
^*  could  have  originally  in  and  from  itself, 
**  perception  and  knowledge."  And  having  in  that 
chapter  established  this  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal, 
immaterial,  knowing  being,  I  think  nobody  but  your 
lordship  could  have  imputed  to  me  the  doubting,  that 
there  was  such  a  being,  because  I  say  in  another  place, 
and  to  another  purpose,  *'  it  is  impossible 
"  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own    ?g*^'  ^'  ^' 


"  whether  omnipotency  has  not  given  to  some  systems 
"  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and 
^^  think,  or  else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed 
^*  a  thinking  immaterial  substance :  it  being  in  respect 
**  of  our  notions  not  much  more  remote  from  our  com- 
*^  prehensions  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases, 
^^  superadd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
*^  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  substance, 
•*  with  a  faculty  of  thinking."     From  my  saying  thus, 
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that  God  (whom  I  have  proved  to  be  an  immaterial 
being)  by  his  omnipotency,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
superadd  to  some  parts  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
it  requires  some  skill  for  any  one  to  represent  me,  as 
your  lordship  does  here,  as  one  ignorant  or  doubtful 
whether  matter  may  not  think ;  to  that  degree,  "  that 
«  I  am  not  certain,  or  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
•*  principle  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world,  and 
"  consequently  all  revelation  may  be  nothing  but  the 
**  effects  of  an  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  disor- 
**  dered  imagination,  as  Spinosa  aflSrmed."     For  thus 
I,  or  somebody  else  (whom  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
produce)  stands  painted  in  this  your  lordship's  argument 
from  the  supposition  of  a  divine  revelation ;  which  your 
lordship  brings  here  to  prove,  that  the  defining  of  know- 
ledge, as  I  do,  to  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility 
of  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith. 

But  if  your  lordship  thinks  it  so  dangerous  a  position 
to  say,  "  it  is  not  much  harder  for  us  to  conceive,  that 
God  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty 
of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  ati* 
other  substance  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  *'  (which 
is  the  utmost  I  have  said  concerning  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing in  matter :)  I  humbly  conceive  it  would  be  moi'e 
to  your  purpose  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things  out  of  nothing,  cannot,  if  he  pleases, 
superadd  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  sees 
fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  the  rest  of  matter  has 
not ;  rather  than  to  represent  me,  with  that  candour 
your  lordship  does,  as  one,  who  so  far  makes  matter  a 
thinking  thing,  as  thereby  to  question  the  being  of  a 
principle  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world,  and 
consequently  to  take  away  all  revelation :  which  how 
natural  and  genuine  a  representation  it  is  of  my  sense, 
expressed  in  the  passages  of  my  Essay,  which  I  have 
above  set  down,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, and  your  lordship's  zeal  for  truth  to  determine ; 
and  shall  not  stay  to  examine  whether  man  may  not 
have  an  exalted  fancy,  and  the  heats  of  a  disordered 
imagination,   equally  overthrowing  divine  revelation, 
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though  the  power  of  thinking  be  placed  only  in  an  im- 
material substance. 

I  come  now  to  the  sequel  of  your  major,  which  is  this : 

"  If  any  one  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception 
"  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas^  does  not 
"  know  but  matter  may  think ;  then  whoever  places 
**  certainty  so,  cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial 
"  intelligent  being  in  the  world." 

The  consequence  here  is  from  does  not  to  cannot^ 
which  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  in  an  argument  of 
your  lordship's.  For  he  that  does  not  to-day  believe  or 
know,  that  matter  cannot  be  so  ordered  by  God's  om- 
nipotency,  as  to  think  (if  that  subverts  the  belief  of  an 
immaterial  intelligent  being  in  the  world)  may  know  or 
believe  it  to-morrow ;  or  if  he  should  never  know  or 
believe  it,  yet  others  who  define  knowledge  as  he  does, 
may  know  or  believe  it.  Unless  your  lordship  can  prove, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  defines  knowledge 
to  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  to  know  or  believe  that  matter  can- 
not think.  But  this,  as  I  remember,  your  lordship  has 
not  attempted  any  where  to  prove.  And  yet  without 
this,  your  lordship's  way  of  reasoning  is  no  more  than 
to  argue,  one  cannot  do  a  thing  because  another  does 
not  do  it.  And  yet  upon  this  strange  consequence  is 
built  all  that  your  lordship  brings  here  to  prove,  that 
my  definition  of  knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of 
articles  of  faith,  v.  g. 

It  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental  article 
of  faith,  that  there  is  a  God  ?  How  so  ?  Because  I  who 
have  so  defined  knowledge,  say  in  my  Essay,  *«  That  the 
'  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other 

*  thing  [but  of  God]  we  can  liave  only  by  ^' ^^*  ^'  ^^' 
'  sensation ;    for  there  being  no   necessary 

*  connexion  of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath 

*  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that  of 

*  God,  with  the  existence  of  any  particular  man ;  no 

*  particular  man  can  know  the  existence  of  any  other 
^  being,  but  only  when,  by  actual  operating  upon  him, 

*  it  makes  itself  perceived  by  him :  for  the  having  the 

*  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the 
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<<  existence  of  that  thin^,  than  the  picture  of  a  man 
**  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  virions  of  a 
<^  dream  make  thereby  a  true  history."  For  so  are  the 
words  of  my  book,  and  not  as  your  lordship  has  been 
pleased  to  pet  them  down  here :  and  they  were  well 
chosen  by  your  lordship,  to  show  that  the  way  of  ideas 
would  not  do ;  i.  e.  in  my  way  of  ideas,  I  cannot  prove 
there  is  a  God. 

But  supposing  I  had  said  in  that  place,  or  any  other, 
that  which  would  hinder  the  proof  of  a  God,  as  I  have 
not,  might  I  not  see  my  errour,  and  alter  or  renounce 
that  opinion,  without  changing  my  definition  of  know* 
ledge  ?  Or  could  not  another  man,  who  defined  know- 
ledge as  I  do^  avoid  thinking,  as  your  lordship  says  I 
say,  "  that  no  idea  proves  the  existence  of  the  thing 
**  without  itself;*'  and  so  be  able,  notwithstanding  my 
saying  so,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

Again,  your  lordship  argues,  that  my  definition  of 
knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of 
faiths  because  it  takes  away  revelation ;  and  your  proof 
of  that  is,  *'  because  I  do  not  know,  whether  matter 
"  may  not  think/' 

The  same  sort  of  argumentation  your  lordship  goes  on 
with  in  the  next  page,  where  you  say ;  "  again,  before 
*^  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  assurance  of  faith  upon 
"  divine  revelation,  there  must  be  a  certainty  as  to  sense 
**  and  tradition ;  for  there  can  be  no  revelation  pre- 
"  tended  now,  without  immediate  inspiration  :  and  the 
^*  basis  of  our  faith  is  a  revelation  contained  in  an  an- 
"  cient  book,  whereof  the  parts  were  delivered  at  distant 
"  times,  but  conveyed  down  to  us  by  an  universal  tra- 
"  dition.  But  now,  what  if  my  grounds  of  certainty 
can  give  us  no  assurance  as  to  these  things  ?  Your 
lordship  says  you  do  not  mean,  that  they  cannot  de- 
*^  monstrate  matters  of  fact,  which  it  were  most  unrea- 
**  sonable  to  expect,  but  that  these  grounds  of  certainty 
*^  make  all  things  uncertain ;  for  your  lordship  thinks 
**  you  have  proved,  that  this  way  of  ideas  cannot  give 
a  satisfactory  account,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  plain- 
est objects  of  sense ;  because  reason  cannot  perceive 
^^  the  connexion  between  the  objects  and  the  ideas :  how 
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**  then  can  we  arrive  to  any  certainty  in  pw'ceiving 
**  those  objects  by  their  ideas  ?  " 

All  the  force  of  which  argument  lies  in  this,  that  I 
have  said  (or  am  supposed  to  have  said,  or  to  hold ;  for 
that  I  ever  said  so,  I  do  not  remember)  that  **  reason 
"  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objects 
*^  and  the  ideas : ''  Ergo,  whoever  hdds  that  knowledge 
consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  cannot  have  any  assurance  of  faith  upon 
divine  revelation. 

My  lord,  let  that  proposition,  viz.  **  that  reason  can- 
•*  not  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objects  and 
*^  the  ideas,''  be  mine  as  much  as  your  lordship  pleases, 
and  let  it  be  as  inconsistent  as  you  please,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  faith  upon  divine  revelation :  how  will  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  is  the 
cause  that  there  **  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  the  assur- 
♦*  ance  of  faith  upon  divine  revelation "  to  any  body  ? 
Though  I  who  hold  knowledge  to  consist  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  have 
the  misfortune  to  run  into  this  errour,  viz.  "  that  rea- 
**  son  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  ob- 
**  jects  and  the  ideas,**  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
assurance  of  faith  upon  divine  revelation  ;  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  others  who  with  me  hold,  that  cer- 
tainty consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  should  also  hold,  *^  that  reason 
"  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objects 
"  and  the  ideas,'*  or  that  I  myself  should  always  hold 
it ;  unless  your  lordship  will  say,  that  whoever  places 
certainty,  as  I  do,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  must  necessarily  hold  all  the 
errours  that  I  do,  which  are  inconsistent  with,  or  weaken 
the  belief  of  any  article  of  faith,  and  bold  them  incorri- 
gibly. Which  has  as  much  consequence,  as  if  I  should 
argue,  that  because  your  lordship,  who  lives  at  Worces- 
ter, does  sometimes  mistake  in  quoting  me ;  therefore 
nobody  who  lives  at  Worcester  can  quote  my  words 
right,  or  your  lordship  can  never  mend  your  wrong 
quotations.     For,   my  lord,  the  holding  certainty  to 
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consist  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  is  no  more  a  necessary  cause  of  holding 
those  erroneous  propositions,  which  your  lordship  im- 
putes to  me^  as  weakening  the  credibility  of  the  men- 
tioned articles  of  faith,  than  the  place  of  your  lordship's 
dwelling  is  a  necessary  cause  of  wrong  quoting. 

I  shall  not  here  go  about  to  trouble  your  lordship, 
with  divining  again  what  may  be  your  lordship's  precise 
meaning  in  several  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
passages  above  set  down ;  especially  that  remarkable  am- 
biguous, and  to  me  obscure  one,  viz.  ^*  there  must  be  a 
"  certainty  as  to  sense  and  tradition."  I  fear  I  have 
wasted  too  much  of  your  lordship's,  and  my  reader  s 
time  in  that  employment  already ;  and  there  would  be 
no  end,  if  I  should  endeavour  to  explain  whatever  I  am 
at  a  loss  about  the  determined  sense  of,  in  any  of  your 
lordship's  expressions. 

Only  I  will  crave  leave  to  beg  my  readers  to  observe, 
that  in  this  first  head,  which  we  are  upon,  your  lordship 
has  used  the  terms  certain  and  certainty  near  twenty 
times,  but  without  determining  in  any  of  them,  whether 
you  mean  knowledge,  or  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  to 
any  degree  of  believing ;  though  it  be  evident,  that  in 
these  pages  your  lordship  uses  certainty  for  all  these 
three :  which  ambiguous  use  of  the  main  word  in  that 
discourse,  cannot  but  render  your  lordship's  sense  clear 
and  perspicuous,  and  your  argument  very  cogent ;  and 
no  doubt  will  do  so  to  any  one,  who  will  be  but  at  the 
pains  to  reduce  that  one  word  to  a  clear  determined 
sense  all  through  these  few  paragraphs. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  have  not  all  mankind,  who  have 
"  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  allowed  a  certainty  of  faith, 
*^  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  knowledge  ?  "  Ans.  But  did 
ever  any  one  of  all  that  mankind  allow  it  as  a  tolerable 
way  of  speaking,  that  believing  in  general  (for  which 
your  lordship  has  used  it)  which  contains  in  it  the  lowest 
degree  of  faith,  should  be  called  certainty  ?  Could  he, 
who  said,  "  I  believe.  Lord,  help  my  unbelief !  "  or  any 
one  who  is  weak  in  faith,  or  of  little  faith,  be  properly 
said  to  be  certain,  or  "  de  dubio  certus,"  of  what  he 
believes  but  with  a  weak  degree  of  assent  ?    I  shall  not 
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question  what  your  lordship's  great  learning  may  autho- 
rize ;  but  I  imagine  every  one  hathi  not  skill,  or  will  not 
assume  the  liberty  to  speak  so. 

If  a  witness  before  a  judge,  asked  upon  his  oath  whe- 
ther he  were  certain  of  such  a  thing,  should  answer.  Yes, 
he  was  certain ;  and,  upon  farther  demand,  should  give 
this  account  of  his  certainty,  that  he  believed  it ;  would 
he  not  liiake  the  court  and  auditors  believe  strangely  of 
him  ?  For  to  say  that  a  man  is  certain,  when  he  barely 
believes,  and  that  perhaps  with  no  great  assurance  of 
faith,  is  to  say  that  he  is  certain,  where  he  owns  an  un- 
certainty. For  he  that  says  he  barely  believes,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  assents  to  a  proposition  as  true,  upon  bare 
probability.  And  where  any  one  assents  thus  to  any 
proposition,  his  assent  excludes  not  a  possibility  that  it 
may  be  otherwise ;  and  where,  in  any  one's  judgment, 
there  is  a  possibility  to  be  otherwise,  there  one  cannot 
deny  but  there  is  some  uncertainty ;  and  the  less  cogent 
the  probabilities  appear,  upon  which  he  assents,  the 
greater  the  uncertainty.  So  that  all  barely  probable 
proofs,  which  procure  assent,  always  containing  some 
visible  possibility  that  it  may  be  otherwise  (or  else  it 
would  be  demonstration)  and  consequently  the  weaker 
the  probability  appears,  the  weaker  the  assent,  and  the 
more  the  uncertainty;  it  thence  follows,  that  where 
there  is  such  a  mixture  of  uncertainty,  there  a  man  is  so 
far  uncertain  :  and  therefore  to  say,  that  a  man  is  cer- 
tain where  he  barely  believes  or  assents  but  weakly, 
though  he  does  believe,  seems  to  me  to  say,  that  he  is 
certain  and  uncertain  together.  But  though  bare  belitef 
always  includes  some  degrees  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  does 
not  therefore  necessarily  include  any  degree  of  waver- 
ing ;  the  evidently  strong  probability  may  as  steadily 
determine  the  man  to  assent  to  the  truth,  or  make  hitn 
take  the  proposition  for  true,  and  act  accordingly,  as 
knowledge  makes  them  see  or  be  certain  that  it  is  true. 
And  he  that  doth  so,  as  to  truths  revealed  in  the  scrip- 
tui'e,  will  show  his  faith  by  his  works ;  and  has^  for 
aught  I  can  see,  all  the  faith  necessary  to  a  christian, 
and  required  to  salvation. 
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My  lord,  whea  I  consider  the  length  of  my  answer 
here,  to  these  few  pages  of  your  lordship's,  I  cannot 
but  bemoan  my  own  dulness,  and  my  own  unfitness  to 
deal  with  so  learned  an  adversary,  as  your  lordship,  in 
controversy :  for  I  know  not  how  to  answer  but  a  pro* 
position  of  a  determined  sense*  Whilst  it  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  a  general  or  equivocal  use  of  any  of  the 
terms,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  it.  I  know  not  but 
such  comprehensive  ways  of  expressing  one's  self,  may 
do  well  enough  in  dedamation  ;  but  in  reasoning  there 
can  be  no  judgment  made,  till  one  can  get  to  some  posi* 
tive  determined  sense  of  the  speaker.  If  your  lordship 
had  pleased  to  have  condescended  so  far  to  my  low  ca- 
pacity, as  to  have  delivered  your  meaning  here  deter*- 
mined  to  any  one  of  the  senses  above  set  down,  or  any 
other  that  you  may  have  in  these  words  I  gathered  them 
from  ;  it  would  h^ve  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
and  your  lordship  loss  of  time  in  reading.  I  should  not  say 
this  here  to  your  lordship,  were  it  only  in  this  one  place 
that  I  find  this  inconvenience.  It  is  every  where  in  all 
your  lordship's  reasonings,  that  my  want  of  understand- 
ing causes  me  this  difSculty,  and  against  my  will  muU 
tiplies  the  words  of  my  answer :  for  notwithstanding  all 
that  great  deal  that  I  have  already  said  to  these  few 
pages  of  your  lordship's ;  yet  my  defence  is  not  clear, 
and  set  in  its  due  light,  unless  I  show  in  particular  of 
every  one  of  those  propositions  (some  whereof  I  admit 
as  true^  others  I  deny  as  not  so)  that  it  will  not  prove 
what  is  to  be  proved,  viz.  that  my  placing  of  knowledge 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas,  lessens  the  credibility  of  any  article  of  faiths  which 
it  had  before. 

Your  lordship  having  done  with  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  natural  religion,  you  come  in  the  next  place  to 
those  of  revelation  ;  to  inquire,  as  your  lordship  says, 
*^  whether  those  who  embrace  the  articles  of  faith,  in 
**  the  way  of  ideas,  can  retain  their  certainty  of  those 
^'  articles^  when  these  ideas  are  quitted."  What  this 
inquiry  is,  I  know  not  very  well,  because  I  neither  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  embrace  articles  of  faith  in  the 
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way  of  ideas,  nor  know  what  yoar  lordship  Means  by 
retaining  their  certainty  of  those  articlesi  when  these 
ideas  are  quitted.  But  it  is  no  strange  thing  for  my 
short  sight,  not  always  distinctly  to  discern  your  lord* 
ship's  meaning ;  yet  here  I  presume  to  know  that  this 
is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  viz.  **  that  my  definition  of 

knowledge  does  not  leave  to  the  articles  of  the  chris« 

tian  faith  the  same  credibility  they  had  before."  The 
articles  your  lordship  instances  in,  are, 

1.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  here  your 
lordship  proceeds  just  in  the  same  method  of  arguing, 
as  you  did  in  the  former :  your  lordship  brings  several 
passages  concerning  identity  out  of  my  Essay,  which  you 
suppose  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body ;  and  this  is  your  argument  to  prove, 
that  my  defining  of  knowledge  to  consist  in  the  percept 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  "  alters 
**  the  foundation  of  this  article  of  faith,  and  leaves  it 
"  not  the  same  credibility  it  had  before.  Now,  my 
lord,  granting  all  that  your  lordship  has  here  quoted 
out  of  my  chapter  of  identity  and  diversity,  to  be  as 
false  as  your  lordship  pleases,  and  as  inconsistent  as  your 
lordship  would  have  it,  with  the  article  of  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead :  nay^  granting  all  the  rest  of  my 
whole  Essay  to  be  false ;  how  will  it  follow  from  thence, 
that  the  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility 
of  this  article  of  faith,  that  '<  the  dead  shall  rise  ?  '  Let 
it  be,  that  I  who  place  ceitatnty  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  am  guilty  of 
errours,  that  weaken  the  credibility  of  this  article  of 
faith ;  others  who  place  certainty  in  the  same  percep- 
tion, may  not  run  into  those  errours,  and  so  not  have 
their  belief  of  this  article  at  all  shaken. 

Your  lordship  therefore,  by  all  the  long  discourse  you 
have  made  here  against  my  notion  of  personal  identity, 
to  prove  that  it  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  should  you  have  proved  it  ever  so 
clearly,  has  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  said  therein  any 
one  word  towards  the  proving,  that  my  definition  of 
knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  article  of  faith. 
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For  this,  my  lord,  is  the  proposition  to  l)e  proved,  as 
your  lordship  cannot  but  rcmember,  if  you  please  to 
recollect  what  is  said  to  your  21st  and  following  pages^ 
and  what,  in  the  95th  page  of  my  second  letter,  quoted 
by  your  lordship,  it  was  designed  as  an  answer  to.  And 
so  I  proceed  to  the  next  articles  of  faith  your  lordship 
instances  in.     Your  lordship  says, 

2.  "  The  next  articles  of  faith  which  my  notion  of 
*'  ideas  is  inconsistent  with,  are  no  less  than  those  of 
"  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour." 
Where  I  must  humbly  crave  leave  to  observe  to  your 
lordship,  that  in  this  second  head  here,  your  lordship 
has  changed  the  question  from  my  notions  of  certainty 
to  my  notion  of  ideas.  For  the  question,  as  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe  to  your  lordship,  is,  whether 
my  notion  of  certainty,  i.  e.  my  placing  of  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
alters  the  foundation,  and  lessens  the  credibility  of  any 
article  of  faith  ?  This  being  the  question  between  your 
lordship  and  me,  ought,  I  humbly  conceive,  most  espe- 
cially to  have  been  kept  close  to  in  this  article  of  the 
Trinity  ;  because  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  notion 
of  certainty,  as  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  my  book  was  first  brought  into  this  dispute.  3ut 
your  lordship  offers  nothing,  that  I  can  find,  to  prove 
that  my  definition  of  knowledge  or  certainty  does  any 
way  lessen  the  credibility  of  either  of  the  articles  here 
mentioned,  unless  your  insisting  upon  some  supposed 
ermurs  of  mine  about  nature  and  person,  must  be  taken 
for  proofs  of  this  proposition,  that  my  definition  of  cer- 
tainty lessens  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  the  Trinity, 
and  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  And  then  the  answer  I 
have  already  given  to  the  same  way  of  argumentation 
used  by  your  lordship,  concerning  the  articles  of  a  God, 
revelation,  and  the  resurrection,  I  think  may  suffice. 

Having,  as  I  beg  leave  to  think,  shown  that  your 
lordship  has  not  in  the  least  proved  this  proposition,  that 
the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility, 
of  any  one  article  of  faith,  which  was  your  former  accu- 
sation against  this  (as  your  lordship  ia  pleased  to  c$iU  it) 
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^^  new  method  of  certainty,  of  so  dangerous  consequence 
^^  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  endea- 
"  voured  to  defend ; "  and  all  that  your  terrible  repre- 
sentation of  it  being,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  come  to  just 
nothing :  I  come  now  to  vindicate  my  book  from  your 
new  accusation  in  your  last  letter,  and  to  show  that  you 
no  more  prove  the  passages  you  allege  out  of  my  Essay 
to  have  any  inconsistency  with  the  articles  of  the  christian 
faith  you  oppose  them  to,  than  you  have  proved  by 
them,  that  my  definition  of  knowledge  weakens  the 
credibility  of  any  of  those  articles. 

1.  The  article  of  the  christian  faith  your  lordship 
begins  with,  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and 
concerning  that,  you  say,  "  the  reason  of  believing  the 
^*  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  upon  my  grounds,  is 
"  from  the  idea  of  identity."  Answ.  Give  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  say  that  the  reason  of  believing  any  article 
of  the  christian  faith  (such  as  your  lordship  is  here  speak- 
ing of)  to  me  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a  part 
of  divine  revelation.  Upon  this  ground  I  believed  it, 
before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diver- 
sity, and  before  I  ever  thought  of  those  propositions 
vtrhich  your  lordship  quotes  out  of  that  chapter,  and 
upon  the  same  ground  I  believe  it  still ;  and  not  from 
my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your  lordship's 
therefore,  being  a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor 
allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So 
that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  superstruc- 
ture built  thereupon  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave 
humbly  to  represent  to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought 
you  undertook  to  make  out  that  my  notion  of  ideas  was 
inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith.  But 
that  which  your  lordship  instances  in  here,  is  not,  that  I 
yet  know,  any  article  of  the  christian  faith.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the 
christian  faith :  butthatthe  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  article  of 
the  christian  faith,  is  what,  I  confess,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Testament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  con-r 
twined  aU  th^  articles  of  the  christian  faith)  I  find  q\i? 
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Savidur  and  the  apodtles  to  preach  the  resun^ection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  many- 
places  :  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place,  where  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned. 
Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  case,  I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  place  of  the  New  Testament  (where  the 
general  resurrection  at  the  last  day  is  spoken  of)  any 
such  expression  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  much 
less  of  the  same  body.  And  it  may  seem  to  be,  not 
without  some  special  reason,  that  where  St.  Pauft  dis- 
course was  particularly  concerning  the  body,  and  so  led 
him  to  name  it  5  yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection, 
he  says,  you,  and  not  your  bodies.     1  Cor.  vi.  14i 

I  say,  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day ;  because 
where  the  resurrection  of  some  particular  persons,  pre- 
sently upon  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  is  mentioned, 

the  words  are,  "  The  graves  were  opened, 
f^%'^'''^'   "  and  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  slept, 

"  arose  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
"  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
•*  appeared  to  many."  Of  which  peculiar  way  of  speak- 
ing of  this  resurrection,  the  passage  itself  gives  a  reason 
in  these  words,  *•'  appeared  to  many ;  ^  i.  e,  those  who 
slept,  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  be  risen.  But  this 
could  not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  them  the 
evidence,  that  they  were  those  who  had  been  dead, 
whereof  there  were  these  two  proofs ;  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but 
appeared  to  be  the  same  to  those  who  had  known  them 
formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
For  if  they  had  been  those  who  had  been  dead  so  long, 
that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  those 
to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be 
men,  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  risen  from 
the  dead,  because  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead. 
All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known,  was, 
that  they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resur- 
rection they  knew  nothing.  It  was  necessary  therefore, 
that  they  should  come  in  such  bodies,  as  might  in  make 
and  size,  iec.  appear  to  be  the  same  they  had  before, 
that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaint- 
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dtlce  wham  they  apjieared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they 
wfere  such  as  Were  newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not 
dissolved  and  dissipated  ;  and  therefore  it  is  particularly 
sdid  here  (differently  from  what  is  said  of  the  general 
resurrection)  that  their  bodies  arose:  because  they  Were 
the  same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  mo- 
ment before  they  rose. 

But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the 
same  body;  and  let  us  grant,  that  your  lordship,  nay, 
and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved  it  must  be  the 
same  body :  will  you  therefore  say,  that  he  holds  what 
is  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never 
seen  this  your  lordship^s  interpretation  of  the  scripture, 
nor  your  reasons  for  the  same  body,  in  your  sense  of  the 
same  body ;  or,  if  he  has  seen  them^  yet  not  understand* 
ing  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them ;  believes 
what  the  scripture  proposes  to  him,  viz.  that  at  the  last 
day  **  the  dead  shall  be  raised,"  without  determining 
whether  it  should  be  with  the  very  same  bodies  or  no  ? 

1  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  par- 
ticular interpretations  of  scripture  into  articles  of  faith  ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  ^*  the  dead  shall  be 
"  raised,"  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the  scrip- 
ture proposes ;  and  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  should  happen,  that  what 
he  holds  is  inconsistent  With  another  proposition^  viz. 
**  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies,'* 
in  your  lordship's  sense ;  which  I  do  not  find  proposed 
in  holy  writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordship  argues,  "  it  must  be  the  same  body*,'* 
which,  as  you  explain  same  body,  "  is  not  the  same  in- 
**  dividual  particles  of  matter,  which  were  united  at  the 
"  point  of  death  ;  nor  the  same  particles  of  matter,  that 
•*  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his 
*'  sins.  But  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance, 
"  which  was  vitally  united  to  the  soul  here ;  *'  i.  e$  as  I 
understand  it,  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were,  some  time  during  his  life  here,  vitally  united 
to  the  soul. 

Your  first  argument,  to  prove  that  it  must  be  the 
same  body  in  this  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  taken  IVom 
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,  these  words  of  our  Saviour:  **  All  that  are 

29. "  ^     '    *^  ^^  ^^  graves  shall   hear  his  voice,    and 

"  shall  come  forth."  From  whence  your 
lordship  argues,  that  these  words,  ^^  all  that  are  in 
"  the  graves,'*  relate  to  no  other  substance,  than  what 
was  united  to  the  soul  in  life ;  because  **  a  different 
"  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and 
"  to  come  out  of  them/'  Which  words  of  your  lord- 
ship's, if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  soul 
too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and  raised  out  of  it  at  the 
last  day.  For  your  lordship  says,  "  can  a  different  sub- 
**  stance  be  said  to  be  in  their  graves,  and  come  out  of 
"  them  ?  "  So  that  according  to  this  interpretation  of 
these  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  substance  being 
raised,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other  substance 
hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called  comes  out  of 
the  grave ;  and  no  other  substance  coming  out  of  the 
grave,  but  what  was  in  the  grave,  any  one  must  con- 
clude, that  the  soul,  unless  it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make 
no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised,  unless,  as  your  lord- 
ship argues  against  me,  *^  you  can  make  it  out,  that  a 
"  substance  which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out 
"  of  it,"  or  that  the  soul  is  no  substance. 

But  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another 
thing  that  will  make  any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your 
interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  be  necessarily  to  be 
received  as  their  true  sense,  is,  that  it  will  not  be  vejy 
easily  reconciled  to  your  saying,  you  do  not  mean  by  the 
same  body  "  the  same  individual  particles  which  were 
*^  united  at  the  point  of  death."  And  yet  by  this  in- 
terpretation of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can  mean  no 
other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the  paint  of 
death  :  because  you  mean  no  other  substance,  but  what 
comes  out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  substance,  no  particles 
come  out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the  grave  :  and  I 
think  your  lordship  will  not  say,  that  the  particles  that 
were  separate  from  the  body  by  perspiration,  before  the 
point  of  death,  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this  ;  viz. 
"  that  by  comparing  this  with  other  places,  you  find 
**  that  thQ  vy^ords  [^of  pur  Saviour  above,  cjupted]  are  to 
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^^  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body«  to  which 
*.^  the  soul  was  united ;  and  not  to  (I  suppose  your  lord^ 
**  ship  writ  of)  those  individual  particles,'*  i,  e,  thosa 
individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave  at  the  resur* 
rection ;  for  so  they  mu$t  be  read,  to  make  your  lord* 
ship*s  sense  entire,  and  to  have  the  purpose  of  your 
answer  here.  And  then  methinks  this  last  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  words  given  by  your  lords)iip»  wholly  over^ 
turns  the  sense  which  yoti  have  given  of  them  above ; 
where  from  those  words  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  same  body,  by  this  strong  argument,  that 
a  substance  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ, 
"  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave/' 
There  (as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  words)  your 
lordship  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words  must  be  un^ 
derstood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  ^^  unlesSj.  as  your 
^^  lordship  says,  one  can  make  it  out  that  a  substance 
**  which  was  never  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it.** 
And  here  your  lordship  expressly  says,  "  that  our  Savi- 
^f  our's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  sub3tance  of 
that  body,  to  which  the  soul  was  [at  any  time]  unit- 
ed, and  i^ot  to  those  individual  particles  that  are  in 
"  the  grave."  Which  put  together,  seems  to  me  to  say, 
that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  those 
particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  those  par- 
ticles only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  also  whicU 
have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  but 
sever  were  in  the  gr^ve. 

The  next  text  your  lordship  brings,  to  make  the  re- 
surrection of  the  same  body,  in  your  sense,  an  article  of 
faith,  are  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  For  we  p 
"  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- seat 
"  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
^^  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
**  it  be  good  or  bad."  To  which  your  lordship  sub- 
joins this  question :  "  Can  these  words  be  understood  of 
"  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which 
"  these  things  were  done  ?"  Answ.  A  man  may  suspend 
his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that  a 
pinner  sihall  suffer  for  his  sins  in  the  very  same  body 
ivhereii^  h?  committed  them ;  because  St,  Paul  dqe^  qqt; 
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ti&f  he  shall  have  the  Very  n&tnti  hc^y  when  he  Mfkt^, 
that  he  had  when  he  sinned.  The  apostle  says  indeed, 
*♦  done  in  his  body."  the  bddy  he  had,  and  did  things 
in  at  five  oi^  fifteen.  Was  no  doubt  his  body,  as  ftiiich  Bfi 
that  which  he  did  things  ih  at  fifty  was  his  body,  though 
his  body  were  not  the  verjr  same  body  at  those  different 
ages:  and  so  will  the  body,  which  he  shall  have  after 
the  resurrection,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  Very 
same  with  that  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen^  or  fifty* 
He  that  at  threescore  is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  mur- 
der he  committed  at  twenty,  is  punished  for  what  he 
did  in  his  body ;  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e»  his  body 
at  threescore,  be  not  the  same,  i,  e.  made  up  of  the  ^ame 
individual  particles  Of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which 
he  had  forty  years  before.  When  your  lordship  has 
resolved  with  yourself,  what  that  same  immutable  he  is, 
which  at  the  last  judgment  shall  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body ;  your  lordship  will  easily  see,  that  the  body 
he  had,  when  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child 
playing  In  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  d  wife,  and  when 
bed-rid  dying  of  a  consumption,  and  at  last,  which  hfe* 
shall  have  after  his  resurrection  *,  are  each  of  them  his 
body,  thongh  neither  of  them  be  the  same  bddy^  the 
one  with  the  other. 

But  farther  to  your  lordship's  question,  **  ean  thes6 
^  words  be  understood  of  any  other  material  substance, 
**  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done  ?'*  I 
answer,  these  words  of  St.  Paul  taay  be  tinderstood  of 
another  material  substance,  than  that  body  in  which 
these  things  were  done ;  because  your  loi*dship  teaches 
me,  and  gives  me  a  strong  reason  so  to  understand  them. 
Your  lordship  says,  that  ^*  you  do  not  say  the  same  par- 
**  tides  of  matter,  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very 
*'  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins,  ^hall  be  raised  at 
"  the  last  day.**  And  your  lordship  gives  this  reason 
for  it :  •*  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body, 
**  considering  the  continual  spending  of  particles  by 
•*  perspiration.**  Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words, 
as  your  lordship  would  argue,  cannot  be  understood  o# 
any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which 
these  things  were  done ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  rettidta! 
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or  ehang^  of  some  of  the  jwttkk»  that  at  my  tim^  m^fc? 
il  upt  is  the  same  material  substance^  or  th^  woms  body; 
}t  will,  I  think,  tbenoe  fidlow,  thfl^  either  th^  mxkef 
mmt  have  all  the  «ame  individual  partioles  vitally  united 
to  his  aoid^  when  he  is  raised^  that  he  had  vitaUy  Hniteil 
to  hif  raul,  when  he  sinned :  or  ejse  Str  Paufs  words 
h^PQ  cannot  be  understood  to  mean,  the  «ime  body  in 
whiph  **  the  things  were  done,"  For  if  thene  were  othar 
particles  of  matter  in  the  body,  whe^in  tho  tlnng  wss 
done^  than  in  that  whiidi  is  raised,  that  which  is  raised 
cannot  be  the  same  body  in  which  they  were  4piie; 
unless  that  alone,  which  haa  jnst  all  the  same  individual 
particles  when  any  action  is  done,  being  the  same  body 
wherein  it  was  dcMie,  that  also,  which  has  not  the  sam^ 
individual  particles  wherein  that  action  was  done,  cast 
be  the  same  body  wherein  it  was  done ;  which  k  in^ffigc^ 
to  make  the  same  body  sometimes  to  b$  the  saiye^  jw4 
sometimes  not  the  same. 

Your  lordship  think  it  sa^Bices  to  mpke  the  same  body 
to  have  not  all,  but  no  other  partidbes  pf  matter^  bi^ 
such  as  were  sometime  or  other  vitally  united  to  the 
soul  beftire ;  but  such  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the 
particles  sometime  9r  other  vitally  united  to  the  60uji«  if 
no  more  the  same  body  wherein  the  actions  weve  doflip 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  long  sinner's  life,  than  that  is 
the  same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half^  or  three 
quarters,  of  the  same  p«rticle^  that  made  it  up,  are 
wanting.  For  example ;  a  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his 
body  an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raised  at  the  last  ^f^y^  hut 
with  what  body  ?  The  same,  says  your  lordship^  that  he 
acted  in ;  because  St.  Paul  says  ^'  he  must  receive  the 
^^  things  done  in  his  body/'  What  then^fore  must  hia 
body  at  the  resurrection  consirt  of?  Must  it  consirt  of 
all  the  pwtides  of  matter  that  have  ^ver  been  vitally 
united  to  his  soul  ?  for  they,  in  succession,  have  aU  oi 
them  made  up  his  body,  wherein  he  did  these  things. 
No,  says  your  lordship,  that  would  make  his  body  top 
vast;  it  suflSces  to  make  the  same  body  in  which  tb(e 
things  were  done,  that  it  consists  of  same  of  the  parti- 
cles, and  UP  other  but  such  as  were  sometime,  during 

his  life,  vitally  united  to  fm  sqmU    ^ut  acconiing  to 
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this  tecount,  his  body  at  the  resurrection  being,  as  youi* 
lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same  si^e  it  was  in 
some  part  of  his  life ;  it  will  be  no  more  the  stfme  body, 
in  which  the  things  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his 
iife,  than  that  is  the  same  body,  in  which  half,  or  three 
quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  matter,  that  thfen 
^ade  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example,  let  his  body, 
at  fifty  years  old,  consist  of  a  million  of  parts ;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  at  least  of  those  parts  will  be  diflererit 
from  those  which  made  up  his  body  at  ten  years^  and  at 
an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles 
'that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty^  or  any  othet*  season  of 
Tiis  life ;  or  to  gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  thos6 
which  at  different  times  have  successively  been  vitally 
united  to  his  soul ;  they  will  no  more  make  the  same 
body,  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were 
^one^  than  that  is  the  same  body,  which  has  but  haU* 
the  same  particles :  and  yet  all  your  lordship's  argumient 
here  for  the  same  body,  is,  because  St.  Paul  says  it  must 
fee  his  body,  in  which  these  things  were  done;- which  il 
could  not  be,  "  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  to 
**  it,"  i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the 
tody,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  w^heft 
the  action  was  done. 

Again,  your  lordship  says,  "  that  you  do  not  say  the 
'**  same  individual  particles  [shall  inake  up  the  body  at 
^  the  resurrection]  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
**  death;  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in  them, 
"  in  a  lingering  disease,  as,  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  con^- 
***  sumption/*"  Because  it  is  likely  your  lordship  thinks' 
these  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wasted,  withered  body 
would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong, 
vigorous,  well-sized  body,  as  it  has  pleased  your  lord*- 
ship  to  proportion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the 
resurrection ;  and  therefore  some  small  portion  of  the 
particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  soul,  shall 
be  re-assumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your 
lordship  judges  convenient:  but  the  greatest  part  of 
them  shall  be  left  out,  to  avmd  the  making  his  body 
'  more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks  will  be  fit)  as  ap^ 
'pears  by  these  your  lof drip's  words  immediately  Cot 
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lowing,  viz.  "  that  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles 
•**  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  commission  of  his 
*'  sins,  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body." 

But  then  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do, 
who,  djring  within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally 
united  to  his  soul,  has  no  particles  of  matter,  which 
were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  body 
of  that  size  and  proportion  which  your  lordship  seems 
to  require  in  bodies  at  the  resurrection  ?  or  must  we  be- 
lieve he  shall  remain  content  with  that  small  pittance  of 
matterj  and  that  yet  imperfect  body  to  eternity ;  because 
it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  the 
very  same  body  ?  i.  e,  made  up  of  only  such  particles  as 
have  been  vitaJly  united  to  the  soul.  For  if  it  be  so,  as 
your  lordship  says,  **  that  life  is  the  result  of  the  union 
**  of  soul  and  body,"  it  will  follow,  that  the  body  of  an 
embryo,  dying  in  the  womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  ordinary  man.  For  since  from  the 
first  conception  and  beginning  of  formation,  it  has  life, 
and  "  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
"  body ;"  an  embryo,  that  shall  die  either  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident 
presently  after  it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lord- 
ship's doctrine,  remain  a  man  not  an  inch  long  to  eter- 
nity ;  because  there  are  not  particles  of  matter,  formerly 
united  to  his  soul,  to  make  him  bigger ;  and  no  other 
ican  be  made  use  of  to  that  purpose :  though  what  greater 
congruity  the  soul  hath-  with  any  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  once  vitallv  united  to  it,  but  are  now  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter,  which  it 
was  never  united  to;  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if 
that  should  be  demanded. 

By  these,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences, 
one  may  see  what  service  they  do  to  religion  and  the 
christian  doctrine,  who  raise  questions,  and  make  arti-^ 
cles  of  faith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
where  the  scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body ;  ox, 
if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  small  reprimand  to  those  who 
make  such  an  inquiry,  "But  some  man 
"  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  ^^  ^^ 
**  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou 
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<^  focd,  that  which  thou  $owe3t  U  not  quiclceQed  except 
*^  it  die.  And  that  which  thou  $Qfirest,  thou  isowest  pot 
<<  that  body  that  shftU  be^i  but  bare  gmx^ ;  it  may  chance 
*^  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain :  but  God  giveth  it  a 
**  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him/'  Words,  I  should  think» 
sufficient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or 
against  the  same  body  being  raised  at  the  last  day.  It 
suffices,  that  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised^  and  every  ope 
appear  and  answer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life,  and 
receive  according  to  the  things  be  hath  done  in  his  body^ 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has 
said  nothing  inconsistent  herewith,  I  presume  may,  and 
must  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead^ 

But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  farther  asks,  ''how 
^'  could  it  be  said,  if  any  other  substance  be  joined  to 
**  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body,  that  they  were 
"  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?"  Answ.  Just  ap 
it  may  be  said  of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that 
hath  then  another  substance  joined  to  his  soul,  than  he 
had  at  twenty,  that  the  murder  or  drunkenness  he  was 
guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body ;  how, 
by  the  body"  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  see. 
Your  lordship  adds,  '*  and  St.  Paul's  dispute  about 
the  manner  of  raising  the  body  might  soon  have  ended, 
**  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  the  same  body."  Answ^ 
When  I  understand  what  argument  there  is  in  these 
words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know 
what  to  say  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  understand, 
that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  short  an  end  to  all  dis- 
putes about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said^  that  there  was 
a  necessity  of  the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the 
siame  body. 
The  next  text  of  scripture  you  bring  for  the  same 

body,  is,  "  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
2  Cor.  XV.      ,,  j^^j^  ^jjg^  jg  ^^j  (.j^^^j  raised/'    From 

which  your  lordship  argues,  "  it  seems  then 
"  other  bodies  are  to  be  raised  as  his  was."  I  grant 
other  dead,  ^  certainly  raU^  w  Christ  w^s ;  for  ^ 
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hU  resun*ection  would  be  of  no  use  to  maQkind.  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  follows  that  they  shall  be  raised  with 
the  same  body,  as  your  lordship  infers  in  these  words 
anneifed;  **and  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his 
'^body  was  the  same  material  substance  which  was 
^'  united  to  his  soul  before  ?"  I  answer,  none  at  all ;  nor 
that  it  had  just  the  same  distinguishable  lineaments  and 
marks^  yea,  and  the  same  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time 
of  his  deattu  If  therefore  your  lordship  will  argue  from 
other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was>  that  they  must 
Jceep  {Hxiportion  with  his  in  sameness ;  then  we  must 
believe,  that  every  man  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
lineaments  and  other  notes  of  distinction  he  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds  yet  open,Jf 
he  had  any,  because  our  Saviour  was  so  raised ;  which 
seems  to  me  scarce  reconcileable  with  what  your  lord- 
ship ^ys  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  a  consumption,  and 
dying. 

But  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  your  lordship's 
meaning  in  that  place,  this  to  me  seems  a  consequence 
that  will  need  to  be  better  proved,  vi^.  that  our  bodies 
must  be  raised  the  same,  just  as  our  Saviour's  was  ?  be- 
cause St.  Paul  says,  ^'  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
**  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen/*  For  it  may  be  a  good 
consequence^  Christ  is  risen,  and  therefore  there  shall 
he  a  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not  be 
a  good  consequence,  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same 
body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall  be 
raised  with  the  same  body  they  had  at  their  death,  con* 
trary  to  what  your  lordship  says  concerning  a  fat  man 
dying  of  a  consumption.  But  the  case  I  think  far  dif- 
ferent betwixt  our  Saviour,  and  those  to  be  raised  at  the 
last  day, 

1/  His  body  saw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to 
give  him  another  body,  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other 
particles,  which  were  not  contained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the 
grave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid  there,  had  been  to 
destroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any 
need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's 
body  long  since  dissolved  and  mouldered  into  dust  and 

atoms  (wb^repf  possibly  a  i^at  part  may  have  under : 
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gone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  other  concre- 
tions even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  parti- 
cles of  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make 
his  body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  dif- 
ferent particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  com- 
pass of  his  life  make  his  body ;  I  think  no  reason  can  be 
given. 

This  may  serve  to  show,  why,  though  the  materials  of 
our  Saviour's  body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  body  of  a  man, 
dead  and  rotten  in  his  gi^ave,  or  burnt,  may  at  the  last 
day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without 
any  inconvenience.  Since  whatever  matter  is  vitally 
united  to  his  soul,  is  his  body,  as  much  as  is  that,  which 
was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  his  life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  figure,  and  linea- 
ments of  our  Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  intb 
which  doubting  Thomas  put  his  fingers  and  hand,  were 
to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our  Saviour,  the  same 
they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his  disci- 
ples, to  whom  he  showed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  that  their  master,  the  very 
same  man,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  raised 
again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and  eat 
before  them  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them  in  all  points 
full  satisfaction  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same,  and  not 
another,  nor  a  spectre  or  apparition  of  him :  though  1 
do  not  think  your  lordship  will  thence  argue,  that  be* 
cause  others  are  to  be  raised  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  believe,  that  because  he  eat  after  his  resur- 
rection, others  at  the  last  day  shall  eat  and  drink'  after 
they  are  raised  from  the  dead ;  which  seems  to  me  as 
good  an  argument,  as  because  his  undissolved  body  was 
raised  out  of  the  grave,  just  as  it  there  lay  entire,  with- 
out  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles,  therefore  the  cor. 
rupted  and  consumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrec- 
tion shall  be  new-framed  only  out  of  those  scattered  par- 
ticles, which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  souls, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  any  one  single  iatom  of  new 
matter.    But  at  the  last  day,  when  all  men  are  raised^ 
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there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  of  imy  one  particular 
man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall 
sippear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  he  had  done  in  his  former  life;  but 
in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  appear,  or  of  what  parti- 
cles made  up,  the  scripture  having  said  nothing,  but 
that  it  shall  be  a  spiritual  body  raised  in  incorruption,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  lordship  asks,  "  were  they  ]]who  saw  our  Saviour 
**  aftet  his  resurrection]  witnesses  only  of  some  material 
**  substance  then  united  to  his  soul  ?''  In  answer,  I  beg 
your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  you  suppose  our 
Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  wit- 
nesses that  were  to  see  him,  and  testify  his  resurrection) 
by  his  soul,  that  could  neither  be  seen,  nor  known  to  be 
the  same ;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be  seen,  and,  by 
the  discernible  structure  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to 
Ibe  the  same?  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that,  all 
that  you  say  in  that  page  will  answer  itself.  But  because 
one  man  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  same,  but  by 
the  outward  visible  lineaments,  and  sensible  marks  he 
has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by ;  will 
your  lordship  therefore  argue,  that  the  great  judge  at 
the  last  day,  who  gives  to*  each  man,  whom  he  raises, 
his  new  body,  shall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who, 
unless  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  just  of  the 
same  figure,  size,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very 
same  individual  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life? 
Whether  such  a  Way  of  arguing  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much 
to  the  strengthening  the  ci'edibility  of  the  article  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shaU  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  your  lordship  says :  "  but 
"  the  apostle  insists  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not 
merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility  of  ours,  but 
of  the  certainty  of  it ;  because  he  rose,  as  the  first- 
** fruits;  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards 
^they  that  are  Chrisfs  at  his  coming."  i5^*^^^* 
Answ.  No  doubt  the  resurrection  of  Christ         ' 
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is  a  proof  of  th^  certaiqty  of  our  resurrwtipaf  But  is  it 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
conisistiog  of  the  same  individual  particles  which  iwn* 
(purred  to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here»  without  the 
mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter  ?  I  coufess  I 
nee  no  such  consequence* 

But  your  lordship  gQe»  on :  *^  St.  Paul  was  aware  of 
*'  the  objections  in  men's  minds^  about  the  resurrectioq 
*^  of  the  same  body ;  and  it  is  of  great  consequ^noe^  as 
^  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  pro« 
ce^s.  But  some  men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead 
raised  up*  and  with  what  body  do  they  com?  ?  First, 
**  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  parts  of  jdants  are  wonder*- 
"  fully  improved  by  the  ordinwy  providence  of  God,  in 
*'  the  manner  of  their  vegetation.'*  Answ.  I  do  not  p«Pr 
fectly  understand  what  it  is  '^  for  the  seminal  parts  of 
"plants  tq  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary 
"  providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation  f 
or  else  perhaps  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tendf 
Jo  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in 
your  lordship's  sense* 

It  continues,  "  they  sow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of 
"  some  other  grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath 
"  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.  Here> 
says  your  lordship^  is  an  identity  of  the  material  sub* 
stance  supposed."  It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  a  diver* 
sity  of  the  material  substance,  i.  e.  of  the  component 
particles,  is  here  supposed,  or  in  direct  words  said*  For 
the  words  of  St#  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run  thu9, 
VfiT.  37.  ^*  *^^^  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
"  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain ;" 
and  so  on^  as  your  lordship  has  set  down  the  remainder 
of  them.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural 
argument  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus :  if  the  body  l^at 
is  put  in  the  earth  in  sowing,  is  not  that  body  which 
shall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave,  is  not 
that,  i»  e.  the  same,  body  that  shall  be. 

But  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  san^  body^  by 
these  three  Greek  words  of  the  text,  ro  Uioit  o-Sp*,  which 
your  lordship  interprets  thus,  "  that  proper  body  which 

**  belongs  to  it/'  Answ^,  Ind^d  by  those  Greek  word** 
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tj  Widjr  d^S/fift^,  whether  oiir  transktofs  hki^  rightly  i*en- 
dered  them  '*  liis  own  body,^*  dip  ymir  lordship  moite 
rightly  **that  proper  body  which  belong*  to  it,**  1 
formerly  understood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the  pro^ 
duction  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  seed,  God  con- 
tinued every  species  distinct  {  so  that  frorti  grains  of 
wheat  sown>  root,  stalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains,  of  Wheat, 
were  produced,  and  not  those  of  barley ;  and  so  of  the 
rest :  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  **  to  etery  seed 
**  his  own  body/'  No,  says  your  lordship,  these  words 
prove,  that  to  eveiy  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  cfvery  gtaiil 
of  Wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  proper  body  that 
belong!!  to  it,  which  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain 
that  was  sown.  Answ.  This  I  confess  1  do  not  under- 
stand ;  because  t  do  not  understand  how  one  individual 
grain  can  be  the  *ame  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred 
individual  grains,  for  such  sometimes  is  the  increase. 

But  your  lordship  proved  it.  For,  says  your  lordship, 
**  every  seed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  after* 
**  wards  so  much  enlarged,  and  in  grain  the  seed  is  cor- 
*'  rupted  before  its  germination ;  but  it  hath  Its  proper 
'*  original  parts,  which  makes  it  the  same  body  with 
**  that  which  it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be 
*•  not  divided  into  lobes  as  other  seeds  are,  yet  it  hath 
'*  been  found,  by  the  ftiost  accurate  observations,  that 
"  upon  ^parating  the  membranes  these  seminal  parts 
"  are  discerned  in  them,  which  afterwards  grow  up  to 
"  that  body  which  we  call  corn.**  In  which  words  I 
crave  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes,  that 
a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and 
yet  continue  the  same  body;  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
understand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so,  and  that 
the  plant  in  Its  full  growth  at  harvest,  increased  by  a 
thousand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  mattei* 
added  to  it  as  it  had,  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  sowti.  Was  the  Very  same  body ;  yet  1 
do  not  think  that  your  lordship  will  say,  that  every  mi- 
nute, insensible,  and  inconceivably  small  grAin  of  the 
htindred  graitis,  eoiitained  vn  that  little  organized  seminal 
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plant,'  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  same,  witk  that  grain 
which  contains  that  whole  little  seminal  plant,  and  aU 
those  invisible  grains  in  it :  for  then  it  will  foUow,  that 
one  grain  is  the  same  with  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred 
distinct  gi*ains  the  same  with  one ;  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all  the  wheat  in 
the  world  is  but  one  grain. 

For,    I  beseech  you,   my  lord,  consider  what  it  is 
St.  Paul  here  speaks  of !     It  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that 
which  is  sown  and  dies ;  i.  e.  the  grain  that  the  hus* 
bandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  sow  in  his  field.     And 
of  this  grain  St.  Paul  says,  ^^  that  it  is  not  that  body 
"  that  shall  be/*    These  two,  viz.  "  that  which  is  sown, 
^^  and  that  body  that  shall  be,"   are  all  the  bodies  that 
St.  Paul  here  speaks  of,  to  represent  the  agreement  or 
difference  of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  with 
those  they  had  before  they  died.     Now  I  crave  leave  to 
^fc   your  lordship,    which  of  these  two  is  that  little 
invisible  seminal  plant,  which  your  lordship  here  speaks 
of?     Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is 
sown  ?  But  that  is  not  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  he  could 
pot  mean  this  embryonated  little  plant,  for  he  could  not 
denote  it  by  these  words,  "  that  which  thou  sow^st,"  for 
that  he  says  must  die ;  but  this  little  embryonated  plant 
contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  dies  not :  or  does 
your  lordship   mean  by  it   "  the  body  that  shall  be?" 
But  neither  by  these  words,  "  the  body  that  shall  be,*' 
can  St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little 
embryonated  plant :  for  that  is  already  in  being,  con-« 
tained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  body  that  shall  he* 
And  therefore,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is 
to  your  lordship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  not ;  and  to  make  that  the  same  or  not 
the  same  with  any  other,  when  those  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  these  two  visibly 
sensible  bodies,  the  grain  sown,  and  the  com  grown  up 
to  ear ;  with  neither  of  which  this  insensible  embryonat- 
ed plant  can  be  the  same  body,  unless  an  insensible  bo^y 
can  be  the  same  body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  same  body  witjh  one  ten  thousand,  or  afl 
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hundred  thousand  times  as  big  as  itself.  So  that  yet^  I 
confess,  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
proved  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul  to  be  an  article  of 
faith. 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  ^'  St.  Paul  indeed  saith»  that 
we  sow  not  that  body  that  shall  be;  but  he  speaks 
not  of  the  identity  but  the  perfection  of  it/'  Here  my 
understanding  fails  me  again :  for  I  cannot  understand 
St.  Paul  to  say,  that  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of 
wheat,  which  was  sown  at  seed-time,  is  the  very  same 
with  every  grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest,  that 
sprang  from  it :  yet  so  I  must  understand  it,  to  make  it 
prove  that  the  same  sensible  body,  that  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  be 
raised  at  the  resurrection.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any 
seminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  carcase  of 
any  man  or  woman ;  which,  as  your  lordship  says,  in 
i^eds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts,  shall  afterwards 
be  enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  up  into  the  same 
man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any  seed  or  seminal  parts, 
either  of  plant  or  animal,  "  so  wonderfully  improved. 
^*  by  the  providence  of  God,"  whereby  the  same  plant 
or  animal  should  beget  itself ;  nor  ever  heard,  that, it 
was  by  divine  providence  designed  to  produce  the 
same  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and. 
distinct  individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the  same 
species. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  "  and  although  there 
"  be  such  a. difference  from  the  grain  itself,  when  it. 
"  comes  up  to  be  perfect  corn,  with  root,  stalk,  blade,. 
**  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appearance 
"  not  to  be  the  same  body  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
*^  seminal  and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the  same,  as 
"  the  man  grown  up  is  the  same  with  the  embryo  in  the 
"  womb."  Answ.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  thing  I 
can  find  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compared  the 
body  produced  with  the  seminal  and  organical  parts 
contained  in  the  grain  it  sprang  from,  but  with  the 
whole  sensible  grain  that  was  sown.  JMicroscopes  had 
not  then  discovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  seed : 
and  supposing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul 
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(though  in  the  scripture  we  find  little  revelation  of  nd- 
turai  philosophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to, 
could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them^  nor  serve  at  all 
either  to  instruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that 
those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewen- 
hocke ;  yet  your  lordship  thereby  proves  not  the  raising 
of  the  same  body :  your  lordship  says  it  is  as  much  the 
same  [I  crave  leave  to  add  body  J  "  as  a  matt  grown  up  is 
•*  the  same**  (same  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship?) 
•*  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.**  For  that  the  body 
of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  the  body  of  the  man 
grown  up,  is  the  same  body,  I  think  no  one  will  say } 
unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  a  body,  that  is  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  same  with  that  other ; 
which  I  think  nd  one  will  do,  till,  having  renounced 
this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and  reasoning, 
he  has  learnt  to  say  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the 
same. 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  **  and  although  many  argu- 
**  menfs  may  be  used  to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the 
**  same,  because  life,  which  depends  upon  the  course  of 
*'  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutri- 
**  tion,  is  so  different  in  both  states ;  yet  that  man  would 
**  be  thought  ridiculous,  that  should  seriously  affirm  that 
**  it  was  not  the  same  man.     And  your  lordship  says,  I 
"  grant,  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
**  plants  alters  not  the  identity ;  ana  that  the  organiza- 
**  tion  of  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of 
"  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant.'* 
Answ.  My  lord,  1  think  the  question  is  not  about  the 
same  man,  but  the  same  body :  for  though  I  do  say, 
(somewhat   differently  from  what  your  lordship  sets 
down  as  my  words  here)  *'  that  which  has 
«7%^."    **such  an  organisation,  as  is  fit  to  receive 
**  and  distribute  nourishment,  so  as  to  continue 
**  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant, 
"  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life ;  continues  to  be 
**  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same 
*•  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  par- 
^*  tides  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant;** 
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yet  I  do  not  remember  that  I  any  where  say,  that  a  plant 
which  was  once  no  bigger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and 
afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the 
same  body,  though  it  be  still  the  same  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping-forest^  called  the 
king^s  oak,  which,  from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  firsts 
grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber  in  it,  was  all  along 
the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant ;  but  nobody,  I  think^ 
will  say  it  was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton  4,  as 
it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce ;  unless  he  has  A 
tnind  to  signalize  himself  by  saying,  that  that  is  the 
same  body,  which  has  a  thousand  particles  of  diifei*ent 
hiatter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the  same :  which  is 
no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand  different  partides 
are  but  one  and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same 
particle  is  a  thousand  different  particles ;  a  thousand 
times  greater  absurdity,  than  to  say  half  is  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  half.  Which  will  be 
improved  ten  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  shall  say  (as 
your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  argue  here)  that  that  great 
oak  is  the  very  same  body  with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from, 
because  there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,  which 
was  afterwards  (as  your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree :  for  this  embryo, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hun- 
dredth, or  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  the  acorn, 
and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  grown 
oak ;  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn 
and  the  grown  oak  to  be  the  same  body,  by  a  way 
whet^in  it  cannot  he  pretended,  that  above  one  particle 
of  an  hundred  thousand  or  a  million,  is  the  same  in  the 
one  body  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way  of 
reasoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  and  her  sucking 
child  have  the  same  body ;  and  be  past  doubt,  that  a 
mother  and  her  infant  have  the  same  body.  But  this  is 
a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  establish  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that 
your  lordship  says  "  I  have  started,  which  is  apt  to  leave 
**  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before/' 

And  now  I  desire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  what 
use  it  is  to  you  in  tlie  present  case  to  quot?  ovit  of  my 
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Essay  these  words,  ^^  that  partaking  of  one  common 
*^  life  makes  the  identity  of  the  plant ; "  since  the  ques- 
tion is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the 
identity  of  a  body ;  it  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be 
the  san^e  plant,  and  to  be  the  same  body :  for  that  which 
makes  the  same  plant,  does  not  make  the  same  body ; 
the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  continued  vege- 
table life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical 
particles  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordship's  in- 
ference from  my  words  above  quoted,  in  these  which 
you  subjoin,  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  one,  viz.  "  so 
that  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity 
is  consistent  with  a  continued  succession  of  parts ;  and 
so  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  same  body  with  the 
grain  that  was  sown : "  for,  I  believe,  if  my  words, 
from  which  you  infer,  "  and  so  the  wheat  grown  up  is 
"  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown,"  were 
put  into  a  syllogism,  this  would  hardly  be  brought  to 
be  the  conclusion. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon 
consequence,  though  I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every 
where  to  see  the  connexion,  till  you  bring  it  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion  of  your 
lordship's  words  is  as  foUoweth :  ^^  and  thus  the  altera- 
"  tion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  resurrection,  is 
*^  consistent  with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and 
"  life  be  the  same ;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the 
*^  body,  which  depends  not  upon  cdnsciousness.  From 
"  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  same  body,  no 
*^  more  is  required,  but  restoring  life  to  the  organized 
"  parts  of  it."  If  the  question  were  about  raising  the 
same  plant,  I  do  not  say  but  there  might  be  some  ap- 
pearance for  making  such  inference  from  my  words  as 
this ;  ^^  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  same  plant, 
"  no  more  is  required,  but  to  restore  life  to  the  or- 
"  ganized  parts  of  it."  But  this  deduction,  wherein 
from  those  words  of  mine,  that  speak  only  of  the  iden- 
tity of  a  plant,  your  lordship  infers  there  is  no  more 
required  to  make  the  same  body,  than  to  make  the  same 
plant,  being  too  subtile  for  m?j  I  le^ve  to  my  reader  to 
f)nd  out, 
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Your  lordship  goes  on  and  says/  that  I  grant  like- 
wise, ^^  that  the  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a 

participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by  constantly 

fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession,  vitally  united 

to  the  same  organized  body."  Answ.  I  speak  in 
these  words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man ;  and  your 
lordship  thence  roundly  concludes,  "  so  that  there  is  no 
'*  difficulty  of  the  sameness  of  the  body.**  But  your 
lordship  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  these  two  sounds, 
man  and  body,  to  stand  for  the  same  thing ;  nor  the 
identity  of  the  man  to  be  the  same  with  the  identity  of 
the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  words :  "  so  that 
**  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body, 
*^  if  life  were  continued ;  and  if  by  divine  power  life  be 
"  restored  to  that  material  substance,  which  was  before 
"  united,  by  a  re-union  of  the  soul  to  it,  there  is  no 
"  reason  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  body :  not  from  the 
"  consciousness  of  the  soul,  but  from  that  life,  which  is 
**  the  result  of  ine  union  of  the  soul  and  body." 

If  I  understand  your  lordship  right,  you  in  these 
words,  from  the  passages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book, 
argue,  that  from  those  words  of  mine  it  will  follow,  that 
it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body,  that  is  raised  at  the  re- 
surrection. If  so,  my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then 
proved,  that  my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  con- 
formable to  this  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  which  your  lordship  contends  for,  and  will  have 
to  be  an  article  of  faith :  for  though  I  do  by  no  means 
deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  raised  at  the  last 
day,  yet  I  see  nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it 
to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  your  proofs,  and  says : 
"  but  St.  Paul  still  supposes  that  it  must  be  that  mate- 
"  rial  substance  to  which  the  soul  was  before  united. 
"  For,  saith  he,  "  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised 
"  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised 
"  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ; 
"  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 
"  Can  such  a  material  substance,  which  was  never  united 
^*  to  the  body,  be  said  to  be  sown  in  corruption,  and 
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<^  weakness^  bud  dishonour  ?  Either  therefore  he  must 
<*  speak  of  the  same  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot  be 
"  comprehended.**  I  answer,  "  can  such  a  material 
<^'  substance  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  said 
"  to  be  sown,"  he.  ?  For  your  lordship  says,  "  you  do 
^*  not  say  the  same  individual  particles,  which  were 
*^  united  at  the  point  of  death,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last 
**  day ; "  and  no  other  paiticles  are  laid  in  the  grave, 
but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either 
therefore  your  lordship  must  speak  of  another  body 
different  from  that  which  was  sown,  which  shall  be 
raised ;  or  else  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended. 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves 
it  to  be  St.  Paul's  meaning,  that  the  same  body  shall  be 
raised  which  was  sown,  in  these  following  words :  "  for 
"  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conscious  principle?  ** 
Answ,  The  scripture  being  express,  that  the  satne  per- 
sons should  be  raised  and  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to 
what  he  had  done  in  his  body ;  it  was  very  well  suited 
to  common   apprehensions   (which  refined  not   about 
"  particles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul " ) 
to  speak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to  have  after 
the  resuiTectioU,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  it  him- 
self.    For  it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  the 
resurrection,  every  one  ordinarily  speaks  of  his  body  as 
the  same,  though  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as 
your  lordship  speaks,  it  be  not  the  very  same.     Thus  it 
i^  no  impropriety  of  speech  to  say,  "  this  body  of  mine, 
which  was  formerly  strong  and  plump,  is  now  weak 
and  wasted ;"  though,  in  such  a  sense  as  you  are  speak- 
ing here,  it  be  not  the  same  body.    Revelation  declares 
nothings  any  where  concerning  the  satne  body,  in  your 
lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  then  thought  of.     The  apostle  directly  pro- 
poses nothing  for  or  against  the  same  body,  as  necessary 
to  be  believed :  that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is 
his   opposing  and  condemning  such  curious  questions 
about  the  body,  which  could  serve  only  to  perplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  was  material  and  necessary  fov  them  to 
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beUeve»  viz.  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men 
in  a  future  state ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
mentioning  their  bodies,  he  should  use  a  way  of  speak- 
ing suited  to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be 
hard  positively  to  conclude  any  thing  fm*  the  determin- 
ing of  this  question  (especially  against  expressions  in  the 
same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  side)  in 
a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apostle  thought  not 
necessary  to  determine,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  thought 
not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curiosity  in. 

But  your  lordship  says,  ^^  the  apostle  speaks  plainly 
'^  of  that  body  which  was  once  quickened,  and  after- 
^'  wards  faUs  to  corruption,  and  is  tq  be  restored  with 
*^  more  noble  qualities/'  I  wish  your  lordship  had 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  speaks  plainly 
of  that  numerical  body  that  was  once  quickened ;  they 
would  presently  decide  this  question.  But  your  lord- 
ship proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St.  Paul : 
^^  for  this  corruption  must  put  on  incomiption,  and 
^  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality : "  to  which 
your  lordship  adds,  *^  that  you  do  not  see  how  he  could 
*^  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible 
"  body  with  that  after  the  resurrection."  How  ex- 
pressly it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle,  shall  be  considered 
by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  past  doubt  that  your 
lordship  best  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  see.  But 
this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where 
in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  so  many  occasions  for 
it,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  been  believed)  but 
said  in  express  words,  that  the  same  bodies  should  be 
raised ;  every  one  else  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had 
more  expressly  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which 
men  now  have,  with  those  they  shall  have  after  the  re^ 
surrection. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period,  is :  **  and 
"  that  without  any  respect  to  the  principle  of  self-con- 
**  sciousness."  Answ.  These  words,  I  doubt  not,  have 
some  meaning,  but  I  must  own,  I  know  not  what ;  either 
towards  the  proof  of  the  resuri'ection  of  the  same  body, 
or  to  show  that  any  thing  I  have  said  concerning  self- 
consciousness  is  inconsistent :  for  I  do  not  remember 
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that  I  have  any  where  said,  that  the  identity  of  body 
Consisted  in  self-consciousness. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes 
thus :  '^  and  so  if  the  scripture  be  the  sole  foundation  of 
**  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it."  My  lord,  to  make 
the  conclusion  unquestionable,  I  humbly  conceive,  the 
.  words  must  run  thus :  «  and  so  if  the  scripture,  and  your 
"  lordship's  interpretation  of  it,  be  the  sole  foundation 
**  of  our  faith ;  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  an 
*^  article  of  it."  For,  with  submission,  your  lordship 
has  neither  produced  express  words  of  scripture  for  it, 
nor  so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those 
words  of  scripture  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that 
a  man  who  reads  and  sincerely  endeavours  to  understand 
the  scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obliged  to  believe, 
as  expressly,  "  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,"  in 
your  lordship*s  sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  **  that  the  dead 
**  shall  be  raised."  And  I  crave  leave  to  give  your 
lordship  this  one  reason  for  it : 

He   who   reads   with  attention   this  dis- 
1  Cor.  XV.    ^ypsg  Qf  gi;    Paul,  where  he  discourses  of 

the  resurrection,  will  see  that  he  plainly  distinguishes 
between  the  dead  that  shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of 

the  dead.  For  it  is  vfxpo),  'rrivTK;^  ol,  are  the 
^^'g^'na*  nominative  cases  to  iyufftvron^  ^wo7roi»jOii(r6i/Tai, 
S5  52!     ^  cY£p(ii(rovr0ei,  all  along,  and  not  a-uiMuray  bodies, 

which  one  may  with  reason  think  would 
somewhere  or  other  have  been  expressed,  if  all  this  had 
been  said,  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the 
very  same  bodies  should  be  raised.  The  same  manner 
of  speaking  the  Spirit  of  God  observes  all  through  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  "  raise  *  the  dead, 
**  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  resurrection  of  the 
"  dead.**  Nay,  these  very  words  of  our  f  Saviour,  urged 
by  your  lordship  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 

run  thus:  rLMrtg  ol  iif  roT;  [AVfitABm;  oix,i(royroci  ring  ^(ovr^g  aurS, 
xa\  txirofiiiToyTOHf  ol  roi  iyoc^oi  trcwccvrtg  (U  Avccfoctrtv  ^ci^tic,  ol 


*  Matt.  xxii.  31.        Mark  xii.  26.        John  v.  21.    Acts  xxvL  7- 
Rom.  iv.  17.        2  Cor.  i.  9.        1  Thess.  iv.  14,  1 6. 
+  John  V.  28,  29. 
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i\  r»  ^x\)Xa  jr^ci^ivrtg  ilg  ivdfxtriv  x^i(rtu^»      Would  not  a 

well-meaning  searcher  of  the  scriptures  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to 
teach  and  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  necessary  to  be 
believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  same  bodies  of  the 
dead  should  be  raised ;  would  not,  I  say,  any  one  be  apt 
to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant  so,  the  words  should 
rather  have  been,  vavta  ri  d^xra,  oi  i^  tok  fj^yyif^-iUi^* 
i.  e.  "  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,"  rather  than 
all  who  are  in  the  "  graves ; "  which  must  denote  per- 
sonS)  and  not  precisely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinction 
I)etween  the  dead  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead^  so  that  the 
dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  to  stand  pre- 
cisely for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these  words  of  the 
apostle :  *'  but  some  man  will  say,  how  are 
"  the  dead  raised,  and  with  what  bodies  do  ^' 
"  they  come  ?  "  Which  words  "  dead  "  and  •*  they,"  if 
supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
the  question  will  run  thus :  **  how  are  the  dead  bodies 
^^  raised,  and  with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies 
•*  come  ?  '*  which  seems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  sense. 

This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  spirit  of  God  keeps 
so  expressly  to  this  phrase  or  form  of  speaking  in  the  New 
Testament,  "  of  raising,  quickening,  rising,  re&urrec- 
**  tion,  &c.  of  the  dead,*'  where  the  resurnection  at  the 
last  day  is  spoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  in  answer  to  this  question,  ^*  with  what 
*'  bodies  shall  those  dead,  who  are  raised,  come  ?  "  So 
that  by  the  dead  cannot  precisely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies:  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  christian,  who  reads 
the  scripture  with  an  intention  to  Ijelieve  all  that  is  there 
revealed  to  him  concerning  the  resurrection,  may  acquit 
himself  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering  into  the 
inquiry  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very  same  bodies 
or  no ;  which  sort  of  inquiry  the  apostle,  by  the  appel- 
lation he  bestows  here  on  him  that  makes  it,  seems  not 
much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  shall  think  himself 
bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead  raised  at  the  last  day,  will  he,  by  the 
remainder  of  St.  Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination 
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of  the  apostle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  same 

body ;  unless  the  being  told,  that  the  body  sown  is  not 

that  body  that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  differ-* 

ent  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man 

is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds,  or  as  the 

sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  different  one  from  another;  or 

as  different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body, 

is  irom  an  incorruptible,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal 

body ;  and  lastly,  as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and 

Uood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood ;  *^  for 

"  flesh  and  blood  cannot,  says  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  50.  .,^j^j^  ^^^  pj^^^  j^j^g^^  ^^^  kingdom  of 

^^  God ; "  unless,  I  say,  all  this,  which  is  contained 
in  St.  PauFs  words,  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  way  to 
deliver  this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to 
be  believed  by  every  one,  viz.  *^  that  the  dead  should 
"  be  raised  with  the  very  same  bodies  that  they  had 
^*  before  in  this  life ; ''  which  article,  proposed  in  these 
pr  the  like  plain  and  express  words,  could  have  left  no 
room  for  doubt  in  the  meanest  capacities^  nor  for  contest 
in  the  most  perverse  minds. 

Your  lordship  adds,  in  the  next  words ;  '^  and  so  it 
'^  hath  been  always  understood  by  the  christian  church, 
'f  viz.  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your 
*^  lordship's  sense  of  same  body,  is  an  article  of  faith.-' 
Answ.  What  the  christian  church  has  always  understood, 
is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  those  who  coming 
short  of  your  lordship's  great  learning,  cannot  gather 
their  articles  of  faith  from  the  understanding  of  all  the 
whole  christian  church,  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  (who  make  far  the  greater  part  of  christians,  I 
think  I  may  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety* nine  of  a 
thousand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  scrip- 
ture to  find  them  there ;  I  do  not  see,  that  they  will 
easily  find  there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body ;  but  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  without  expli- 
citly determining,  that  they  shall  be  raised  with  bodies 
made  up  wholly  of  the  same  particles  which  were  once 
vitally  united  to  their  souls,  in  their  former  life ;  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter, 
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whidi  is  that  which  your  lordship  means  by  the  same 
body. 

But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated 
this  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  though  J  crave  leave  to 
own,  that  I  do  not  see  that  all  your  lordship  has  said 
here  makes  it  so  much  as  probable ;  what  is  all  this  td 
me  ?  Yes,  says  your  lordship  in  the  following  words, 
*^  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  it, 
*^  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 

the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

resurrection.  But  any  material  substance  united  to 
'*  the  same  principle  of  consdousnesSj  makes  the  same 
«  body.*' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship*s  which  I  am 
obliged  to  answer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  should  first  vn'- 
derstand  it,  before  I  answer  it  ?  Now  here  I  do  pot  well 
know,  what  it  is  ^^  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  necessary  to 
**  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection."  But  to  help  myself 
out  the  best  way  I  can  with  a  guess,  I  will  conjecture 
(which,  in  disputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  v^ry  safe) 
your  lordship's  meaning  is,  that  ^^  my  idea  of  personal 
^^  identity  makes  it  not  necessary,''  that,  for  the  raising 
the  same  person,  the  body  should  be  the  same. 

Your  lordship's  next  word  is,  "  but ; "  to  which  I  am 
ready  to  reply,  but  what  ?  What  does  my  idea  of  per- 
sonal identity  do?  For  something  of  that  kind  the  adver- 
sative particle  *^  but ''  should,  in  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  proposition 
clear  and  intelligible :  but  here  is  no  such  thing ;  *^  but" 
is  one  of  your  lordship's  privileged  particles,  which  I 
must  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordship  complain 
of  me  again,  ^'  as  so  severe  a  critic,  that  for  the  least 

ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my  answer, 

to  make  my  book  look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it. 
^  But  since  this  proposition  here,  my  idea  of  personal 
"  identity  makes  the  same  body,  which  was  here  united 
^^  to  the  soul,  not  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
"  rection ;  but  any  material  substance  being  united  to 
^^  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same 
"  body ;  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  personal  iden- 
^^  tity  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection ; " 
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I  must  make  it  out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that  I 
may  see  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclusive.  I  there- 
fore venture  to  read  it  thus,  "  my  idea  of  personal  iden- 
"  tity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 
^*  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrection ;  but 
**  allows  that  any  material  substance  bein^  united  to  the 
'*  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body : 
**  Ergo,  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent 
**  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
**  body/' 

If  this  he  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage,  as  I 
here  have  guessed  it  to  be ;  or  else  I  know  not  what  it 
is :  I  answer, 

1 .  **  That  my  idea  of  personal  identity  does  not  allow 
^^  that  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same 
"  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body." 
I  say  no  such  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lordship  would 
have  done  me  a  favour,  to  have  set  down  the  words 
where  I  say  so,  or  thpse  from  which  you  infer  so,  and 
showed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  said. 

2.  Granting  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  my  idea 
of  personal  identity,  that  *'  any  material  substance  being 
**  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes 
"  the  same  body ;  **  this  would  not  prove  that  my  idea 
of  personal  identity  was  inconsistent  with  this  proposi- 
tion, '^  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised ; "  but,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  it :  since  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the 
same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  it  be  a  consequence 
of  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that  "  any  material  sub- 
•*  stance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  con- 
**  sciousnesS,  makes  the  same  body ; "  it  follows,  that  if 
the  same  person  be  raised,  the  same  body  must  be :  and 
so  I  have  herein  not  only  said  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  have  said  more 
for  it  than  your  lordship.  For  there  can  be  nothing 
plainer,  than  that  in  the  scripture  it  is  revealed,  that  the 
same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  what  they  have 
done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore  whatever  matter  be 
joined  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the 
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same  body ;  it  is  demonstration,  that  if  the  same  persons 
are  raised,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency 
rwith  the  resurrection,  is  beyond  my  conception.  "  Yes, 
**  says  your  lordsliip,  it  is  inconsistent  with  it,  for  it 
"  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the 
"  soul  not  to  be  necessary.*' 

8.  I  answer  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  learnt,  that  "  not  necessary  **  was  the  same 
with  "  inconsistent.**  I  say,  that  a  body  made  up  of 
the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  making  of  the  same  person ;  from  whence  it  will 
indeed  follow,  that  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  per- 
son, the  same  numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not  re- 
quii*ed.  What  does  your  lordship  infer  from  hence? 
to  wit,  this :  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  the  same  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the 
same  person,  cannot  believe  that  the  same  persons  shall 
be  raised  with  bodies,  made  of  the  very  same  particles 
of  matter,  if  God  should  reveal  that  it  shall  be  so,  viz. 
that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies 
they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he 
who  thought  the  blowing  of  rams*homs  was  not  neces- 
sary in  itself  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
could  not  believe  that  they  would  fall  upon  the  blowing 
of  rams-horns,  when  Gk>d  had  declared  it  should  be  so. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is 
^*  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection ;  *'  the 
reason  you  ground  it  on,  is  this,  because  it  makes  not 
the  same  body  necessary  to  the  making  the  same  person. 
Let  us  grant  your  lordship's  consequence  to  be  good, 
what  will  follow  from  it  ?  No  less  than  this,  that  your 
lordship's  notion  (for  I  dare  not  say  your  lordship  has 
any  so  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  personal  identity, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.  The 
demonstration  of  it  is  thus :  your  lordship  says,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  body,  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day, 
^^  should  consist  of  the  same  particles  of  matter,  which 

were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  there  must  be 

a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if 
'*  a  fat  man  falb  into  a  consumption  :  you  do  not  say 
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^^  the  same  particles  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very 
**  time  of  commission  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner 
*^  must  have  a  vast  bodj^  considering  the  continual 
^  spending  of  particles  by  perspiration."  And  again, 
here  your  lordship  says,  ^^  you  allow  the  notion  of  per^ 
**  sonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several 
"  changes  of  matter."  From  which  words  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  your  lordship  supposes  a  person  in  this  world 
may  be  continued  and  preserved  the  same,  in  a  body 
not  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  hence  it  demonstratively  follows^  that  let  your 
lordship's  notion  of  personal  identity  be  what  it  will,  it 
makes  **  the  same  body  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  same 
*^  person ;  **  and  therefore  it  is,  by  your  lordship's  rule, 
inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.  When 
your  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  clear  your  own  notion  of 
personal  identity  from  this  inconsistency  with  the  article 
of  the  resurrection,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  per- 
sonal identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then, 
all  inconsistency  with  that  article  which  your  lordship 
has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  unavoidably  fall  upon 
your  lordship's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
my  lord,  that  whatsoever  is  not  necessary,  does  not 
thereby  become  inconsistent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  consist  of  the 
same  numerical  particles ;  this  is  demonstration,  because 
the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  persons  in  this 
life  change  every  moment,  and  your  lordship  cannot 
deny  it ;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconsistent  with 
God's  preserving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  persons, 
bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles,  always 
from  the  resurrection  to  eternity.  And  so  likewise, 
though  I  say  any  thing  that  supposes  it  not  necessary, 
th^t  the  same  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally 
united  to  the  soul  in  this  life,  should  be  re-united  to  it 
at  the  resurrection,  and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then 
have ;  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  that  God  may, 
if  he  pleases,  give  to  every  one  a  body  consisting  only 
of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  soul. 
And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  cleared  my  book  from  aU 
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that  inconsistency  which  foxxt  lordship  charges  oii  it, 
dnd  would  persuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder 
of  what  your  lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though 
I  see  not  the  coherence  or  tendency  of  it,  nor  the  force 
of  any  argument  in  it  against  me ;  yet  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted,  that  your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to  enter- 
tain your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one 
have  reason  to  suspect,  that  I  have  passed  by  any  woi-d 
of  your  lordship's  (on  this  now  first  introduced  subject) 
wherein  he  might  find  your  lordship  had  proved  what 
you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining 
words  are  these :  "  the  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal 
*'  identity  in  itself  may  consist  in  the  very  same  material 
"  substance  ;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  personal  iden- 
"  tity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  changes 
"  of  matter ;  but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a 
**  vital  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  and  the  life 
**  which  is  consequent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the 
•*  resurrection,  the  same  material  substance  must  be  re- 
"  united,  or  else  it  cannot  be  called  a  resurrection,  but 
a  renovation ;  i.e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but  not  rais- 
ing the  body  from  the  dead."  I  confess,  I  do  not 
see  how  what  is  here  ushered  in,  by  the  words  "  and 
**  therefore,^  is  a  consequence  from  the  preceding 
words ;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  much  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise 
who  was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead ;  which  is  the  language  of  the 
scripture. 

I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection, 
without  returning  my  thanks  to  your  lordship  fbr  mak- 
ing me  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  Essay.  When  I 
writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  scripture  had  men- 
tioned in  express  terms,  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body  :** 
but  upon  the  occasion  your  lordship  has  given  me  in 
your  last  letter  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what 
revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  resurrection,  and 
finding  no  such  express  words  in  the  scripture,  as  that 
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**  the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  ^ 
"  the  body ; "  I  shall  in  the  next  edition  of  it  change 
these  words  of  my  book,  "  the  dead  bodies 

fri'^iJ'  **  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^''^  ^"*^  ^^^^  ^^  *®  ^"P" 

ture,  "  the  dead  shall  rise.*'  Not  that  I 
question,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  bodies :  but 
in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think  it  not  only  safest,  but 
our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to 
keep  close  to  the  words  of  the  scripture ;  unless  he  will 
assume  to  himself  the  authority  of  one  inspired^  or  make 
himself  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himself:  if  I  had 
spoken  of  the  resurrection  in  precisely  scripture-terms, 
I  had  avoided  giving  your  lordship  the  occasion  of  mak- 
ing here  such  a  verbal  reflection  on  my  words ;  "  What, 
"  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to  the  body  ? " 

I  come  now  to  your  lordship's  second  head  of  accu- 
sation :  your  lordship  says, 

2.  "  The  next  articles  of  faith,  which  my  notion  of 
*^  ideas  is  inconsistent  with,  are  no  less  than  those  of 
"  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour." 
But  all  the  proof  of  inconsistency  your  lordship  here 
brings,  being  drawn  from  my  notions  of  nature  and 
person,  whereof  so  much  has  been  said  already,  the 
swelling  my  answer  into  too  great  a  volume,  will  excuse 
me  from  setting  down  at  large  all  that  you  have  said 
thereupon,  so  particularly,  as  I  have  done  in  the  pre- 
cedent article  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  wholly  new. 

Your  lordship's  way  of  proving,  *'  that  my  ideas,  of 
^^  nature  and  person  cannot  consist  with  the  articles  of 
"  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,"  is,  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand it,  this,  that,  1  say,  we  have  no  simple  ideas, 
but  by  sensation  and  reflection.  "  But,  says  your  lord- 
'^  ship,  we  cannot  have  any  simple  ideas  of  nature  and 
"  )3erson    l)y   sensation   and  reflection ;  ergo,  we  can 

come  to  no  certainty  about  the  distinction  of  nature 

and  person  in  my  way  of  ideas."  Answ.  If  your 
lordship  had  concluded  from  thence,  that  therefore  in 
my  way  of  ideas,  we  can  have  no  ideas  at  all  of  nature 
and  person,  it  would  have  had  some  appearance  of  a 
consequence ;  but  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  such  an  argu- 
pient  as  this:  No  simple  colours,  in  sir  Qgdfrey  ]^neller'$ 
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way  of  painting,  come  into  his  exact  and  lively  pictures, 
but  by  his  pencil ;  but  no  simple  colours  of  a  ship  and 
a  man  come  into  his  pictures  by  his  pencil ;  ergo,  *^  we 
*^  can  come  to  no  certainty  about  the  distinction  of  a 
^^  ship  and  a  man,  in  sir  Godfrey  Kneller^s  way  of 
**  painting." 

Your  lordship  says,  ^^  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have 
^^  any  simple  ideas  of  nature  and  person  by  sensation 
^'  and  reflection/'  and  I  say  so  too ;  as  impossible  as  it 
is  to  have  a  true  picture  of  a  rainbow  in  one  simple  ' 
colour,  which  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  many  co- 
lours. The  ideas  signified  by  the  sounds  nature  and 
person,  are  each  of  them  complex  ideas ;  and  therefore 
it  is  as  impossible  to  have  a  simple  idea  of  either  of  them 
as  to  have  a  multitude  in  one,  or  a  composition  in  a 
simple.  But  if  your  lordship  means,  that  by  sensation 
and  reflection  we  cannot  have  the  simple  ideas,  of  which 
the  complex  ones  of  nature  and  person  are  compounded ; 
that  I  must  crave  leave  to  dissent  from,  till  your  lord- 
ship can  produce  a  definition  (in  intelligible  words) 
either  of  nature  or  person,  in  which  all  that  is  contained 
cannot  ultimately  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas  of  sen- 
sation and  reflection. 

Your  lordship's  definition  of  person,  is,  ^'  that  it  is  a 
*^  complete  intelligent  substance  with  a  peculiar  man- 
"  ner  of  subsistence."  And  my  definition  of  person, 
which  your  lordship  quotes  put  of  my  Essay,  is,  that 
^'  person  stands  for  a  tlunking  intelligent  being,  that 
*'  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
*^  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
"  places."  'When  your  lordship  shall  show  any  repug- 
nancy in  this  my  idea  (which  I  denote  by  the  sound 
person)  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  with  which 
your  lordship's  notion  of  person  may  not  be  equally 
charged ;  I  shall  give  your  lordship  an  answer  to  it. 
This  I  say  in  ani^wer  to  these  words,  "  which  is  repug- 
"  nant  to  the  article  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour :" 
for  the  preceding  reason,  to  which  they  refer,  I  must 
own  I  do  not  understand. 

The  word  person  naturally  signifies  nothing,  that  you 
allow;  your  lor^sbipj  in  your  definition  of  it^  make^^it 
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stand  for  a  general  abstract  idea.    Person  then^  in  your 

lordship,  is  liable  to  the  same  default  which  you  lay  on 

it  in  me,  viz.  that  **  it  is  no  more  than  a  notion  in  the 

*♦  mind.'*     The  same  will  be  so  of  the  word  nature, 

Whenever  your  lordship  pleases  to  define  it ;  without 

which  you  can  have  no  notion  of  it.     And  then  the 

consequence,  which  you  there  draw  from  their  being  no  - 

more  than  notions  of  the  mind,  will  hold  as  much  in 

respect  of  your  lordship's  notion  of  nature  and  person 

as  of  mine,  viz.  "  thai  one  nature  and  three  persons 

"  can  be  no  more.**  This  I  crave  leave  to  say  in  answer 

to  all  that  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  urge  from 

p.  46,  to  these  words  of  your  lordship's,  p.  52.  f 

General  terms  (as  nature  and  person  are  in  their  ordi- 
nary use  in  our  language)  are  the  signs  of  general  ideas^ 
and  general  ideas  exist  only  in  the  mind ;  but  particular 
things  (which  are  the  foundations  of  these  general  ideas, 
if  they  are  abstracted  as  they  should  be)  do,  or  may  exist 
conformable  to  those  general  ideas,  and  so  fall  imder 
those  £:eneral  names ;  as  he  that  writes  this  paper  is  a 
person  to  him,  i.  e.  may  be  denominated  a  ^r^n  by 
him  to  whose  abstract  idea  of  person  he  bears  a  con* 
formity ;  just  as  what  I  here  writer  is  to  him  a  book  or 
a  letter,  to  whose  abstract  idea  of  a  book  or  a  letter  it 
agrees.  This  is  what  I  have  said  concerning  this  matter 
all  along,  and  what,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  serve  for 
an  answer  to  those  words  of  your  lordship,  where  you 
say,  "  you  affirm  that  those  who  make  nature  and  per- 
**  son  to  be  only  abstract  and  complex  ideas,  can  neither 
**  defend  nor  reasonably  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity ; "  and  to  all  that  you  say,  p.  50, — 58.  Only 
give  me  leave  to  wish,  that  what  your  lordship,  out  of 
a  mistake  of  what  I  say  concerning  the  ideas  of  nature 
and  person,  has  urged,  as  you  pretend,  against  them, 
do  not  ftirnish  your  adversaries  in  that  dispute,  with 
such  arguments  against  you  as  your  lordship  will  not 
easily  answer. 

Your  lordship  sets  down  these  words  of  mine,  "  per- 
**  son  in  itself  signifies  nothing ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
*'  common  use  of  any  language  has  appropriated  it  to 
^  any  idea,  then  that  is  the  true  idea  of  a  person ;  ^ 
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whioh  viMPds  your  lopdship  interpretn  ihw :  i.  $»  ^  men 
inty  mil  a  penon  what  they  pleas^p  for  there  in  po- 
thiog  but  cdmuion  U3e  required  to  it :  they  may  caM 
a  h^me,  or  b  tree,  or  a  stonei  a  person,  if  they  think  fit'^ 
Amw.  Men,  brfore  common  use  had  appropriated  this 
name  to  that  complex  idea  whieh  they  now  pigoify  by 
the  sound  person,  might  have  denoted  it  by  the  sound 
stone,  and  vice  versa :  but  can  your  lordship  thenw  ar^ 
gue,  as  you  do  here»  men  are  at  the  same  liberty  in  ft 
oountry  where  those  words  are  already  in  common  use? 
There  he  that  will  speak  properly,  and  so  as  to  be  under# 
stood,  must  apiH^priate  each  sound  used  in  that  laui^ 
guage  to  an  idea  in  his  mind  (whioh  to  himself  19  define 
ing  the  word)  which  is  in  some  degree  eonformftbte  to 
the  idea  that  others  apply  to  it* 

Your  lordship,  in  the  next  paragraph,  sets  down  my 
definition  of  the  word  person,  via.  *^  that  perwm  stands 
**  for  a  thinking  intelligent  being  that  hath  reason  and 
*^  r^ection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same 
^^  thinking  being  in  different  times  and  places  f  and 
then  ask  many  questions  upon  it  I  shall  set  down  your 
lordship's  definition  of  person,  which  is  this  i  *^  a  per« 
^  son  is  a  complete  intelligent  substance  with  a  peculiar 
f*  manner  of  subsistence  r^'  and  then  erave  leave  to  ask 
your  lordship  the  same  questions  concerning  it,  whi<^ 
your  lordship  hare  asks  me  concerning  mine :  ^'  how 
^^  comes  person  to  stand  for  this  and  noUiing  else  ?  from 
'<  whence  comes  complete  substance,  or  peculiar  man^ 
**  ner  of  subsistence,  to  nudce  up  the  idea  of  a  person  ? 
^^  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  I  am  not  now  to  inquire ; 
i*  but  how  it  comes  into  this  idea  of  a  person  i  Hw 
**  common  use  of  our  language  appropriated  it  to  thig 
^^  sense  ?  If  not^  this  seems  to  me  a  mere  arbitrary  idea, 
^^  and  may  as  well  be  denied  as  affirmed.  And  what  a 
*^  fine  pass  are  we  come  to,  in  your  lordship's  way,  if  a 
f*  mere  arbitrary  idea  must  be  taken  into  the  only  true 
^  method  of  certainty  ?»— <9wBut  if  this  be  the  true  idea 
^^  of  a  person,  then  there  can  be  no  union  of  two  natures 
^^  in  one  person.  For  if  a  complete  intelligent  sub- 
f*  stance  be  the  idea  of  a  person,  and  the  divine  and 
'*  human  naturei  be  complete  intelligent  9ubsft(iuce3 ; 
vo;..  Ill,  z 
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^  then  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  two  natures  and  one 
**  person  is  quite  sunk,  for  here  must  be  two  persons  in 
^  this  way  of  your  lordship's.  Again,  if  this  be  the 
*^  idea  of  a  person,  then  where  there  are  three  persons, 
<*  there  must  be  three  distinct  complete  intelligent  sub- 
'^  stances ;  and  so  there  cannot  be  three  persons  in  the 
^^  same  individual  essence.  And  thus  both  these  doe- 
*^  trines  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  are  past  recovery 
^*  gone,  if  this  way  of  your  lordship's,  hold."  These, 
my  lord,  are  your  lordship's  very  words :  what  force 
there  is  in  them,  I  will  not  inquire :  but  I  must  beseech 
your  lordship  to  take  them  as  objections  I  make  against 
your  notion  of  person,  to  show  the  danger  of  it,  and  the 
inconsistency  it  has  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  when  your  lordship  has 
removed  the  objections  that  are  in  them,  against  your 
own  definition  of  person,  mine  also^  by  the  very  same 
answers,  will  be  cleared. 

Your  lordship's  argument,  in  the  following  words, 
to  page  65,  seems  to  me  (as  far  as  I  can  collect)  to  lie 
thus :  your  lordship  tells  me,  that  I  say,  **  that  in  pror 
**  positions,  whose  certainty  is  built  on  clear  and  per- 
f^  feet  ideas,  and  evident  deductions  of  reason,  there  no 
*^  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation 
^^  which  contradicts  them."  This  proposition,  not 
serving  your  lordship's  turn  so  well,  for  the  condusion 
you  designed  to  draw  from  it,  your  lordship  is  pleased  to 
enlarge  it.  For  you  ask,  *^  But  suppose  I  have  ideas 
^^ sufficient  for  certainty,  what  is  to  lie  done  then?" 
From  which  words  and  your  following  discourse,  if  I  can 
understand  it,  it  seems  to  me,  that  your  lordship  supposes 
it  reasonable  for  me  to  hold,  that  wherever  we  are  any 
how  certain  of  any  propositions,  whether  their  certainty 
be  built  on  clear  and  perfect  ideas  or  no,  there  no 
proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  which 
.contradicts  them.  And  thence  your  lordship  con- 
cludes, that  because  I  say  we  may  make  some  proposi- 
tions, of  whose  truth  we  may  be  certain  concerning 
•things,  whereof  we  have  not  ideas  in  all  their  parts  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct ;  "  therefore  my  notion  of  cer- 
^^  tainty  by  idei|if,  must  overthrow  the  credibility  of  a 
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**  matter  of  faith  in  all  such  propositions^    which  are 
**  offered  to  be  believed  on  the  account  of  divine  reve- 
^*  lation  :**  a  conclusion  which  I  am  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  find  how  it  follows  from  your  lordship's  premises^ 
because  I  cannot  any  way  brin^  them  into  mode  and 
figure  with  such  a  conclusion.  But  this  being  no  strange 
thing  to  me  in  my  want  of  skill  in  your  lordship's  way 
of  writingi  I,  in  the  mean  time,  crave  leave  to  ask, 
Whether  there  be  any  propositions  your  lordship  can  be 
certain  of,  that  are  not  divinely  revealed  ?     And  here  I 
will  presume  that  your  lordship  is  not  so   sceptical, 
but  that  you  can  allow  certainty  attainable  in  many 
things,  by  your  natural  faculties.  Give  me  leave  then  to 
ask  your  lordship.  Whether  where  there  be  propositions, 
of  whose  truth  you  have  certain  knowledge,  you  can  re- 
ceive any  proposition  for  divine  revelation,  which  con- 
tradicts that  certainty  ?  Whether  that  certainty  be  built 
upon  the  agreement  of  ideas,  such  as  we  have,  or  on 
whatever  else  your  lordship  builds  it.    If  you  cannot,  as 
I  presume  your  lordship  will  say  you  cannot,  I  make 
bold  to  return  you  your  lordship's  questions  here  to  me, 
in  your  own  words :   '^  let  us  now  suppose  that  you  are 
to  judge  of  a  proposition  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
where   you  have  a  certainty  by  reason   from   your 
*^  grounds,  such  as  they  are  ?  Can  you,  my  lord,  assent 
**  to  this  as  a  matter  of  faith,  when  you  are  already  cer- 
**  tain  of  the  contrary  by  your  way  ?  How  is  this  possi- 
*^  ble  ?    Can  you  beUeve  that  to  be  true,  which  you  are 
^^  certain  is  not  true  ?     Suppose  it  to  be,  that  there  are 
<<  two  natures  in  one  person,  the  question  is,  whether 
f*  you  can  assent  to  this  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?   If  you 
**  should  say,  where  there  are  only  probabilities  on  the 
<<  other  side,  I  grant  that  you  then  allow  revelation  is  to 
*^  prevail.     But  when  you  say  you  have  certainty  by 
"  ideas,  or  without  ideas  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  see 
i*  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  assent  to  a  matter  of  faith 
"  as  true,  when  you  are  certain,    from  your  method, 
"  that  it  is  not  true.     For  how  can  you  believe  against 
^*  certainty — ^because  the  mind  is  actually  determined 
**  by  certainty.     And  so  your  lordship's  notion  of  cer- 
^<  tainty  by  ideas,  or  without  ideas,  be  it  what  it  wil)^ 

;52 
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^<  fa\»%  Dverthrov  the  credife^Uty  of  a  nmiktar  of  faith  in 
.^y  all  su<?h  propositipQ9>  which  afo  o^r^d  (q  bo  believed 
•<  gn  the  eeeouQt  of  ^vf\m  jpe?eJfttiP»*"  This  argu- 
n^entatipn  and  coaolusioA  in  goqd  against  youp  JoidsUp, 
If  it  be  good  ^gaia^  me  \  fw  certainty  ig  oertaintyt  and 
he  ^h^t  i$  certain  ia  certain,  and  mnnot  w«ent  to  <^  that 
•<^  <is  true,  which  he  i^  certain  is  pot  tirue/'  whether  he 
supposes  certainty  tp  eonaist  in  the  perception  of  tlie 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  idefui,  such  us  a  man  hius, 
or  in  my  thiqg  else.  For  whether  those  who  have  at- 
^  tained  pertainty>  not  by  the  way  of  ideas  can  believe 
Qgainst  cert^inty^  any  more  than  those  who  hfive  attained 
certainty  by  ideas,  WC  s^hidl  then  see,  wh^  your  lord- 
ship ^hidl  be  pleased  tp  show  tho  world  your  way  to  cer- 
tainty without  ideaSff 

Indeed  if  whftt  ypur  lordship  insinuates  in  the  begin- 
ning pf  this  p^«sage,  which  we  are  now  upon,  be  true, 
your  lordship  is  safer  (in  your  way  without  ideas,  i,  e. 
without^  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  if 
there  be  any  such  way)  na  to  the  understanding  divine 
revelptipu  right,  than  those  who  make  use  of  ideas:  but 
yet  you  ^r^  still  as  far  as  they  from  assenting  to  that  as 
true,  which  you  are  certain  is  not  true.  Your  lordship^s 
words  ure :  "  sp  gi'eat  a  difference  is  there  between 
«  forming  ideas  first,  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by 
y  them,  and  the  believing  of  revel^ion  on  its  proper 
^^  grounds,  and  the  interpreting  the  sense  of  it  by  due 
^^  measures  of  reason/'  If  it  be  the  privilege  of  those 
alone  who  renounpe  ideas,  i,  e.  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind  in  thinkingt  to  believe  revelatiim  on  its 
proper  grounds,  and  the  interpreting  the  sense  of  it, 
by  the  due  measures  of  reason ;  I  shall  not  think  it 
strange,  that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  interpret  the 
sense  pf  revelation,  should  renounce  ideas,  i.  e.  that  he 
who  would  think  right  of  the  meaning  of  any  text  of  scrip- 
ture, should  renounce  and  l^y  by  all  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind  in  thinking, 

:  But  perhaps  ypur  lordship  does  not  here  extend  this 
difference  of  believing  revelation  on  its  proper  graunds, 
and  not  on  its  prop^  grounds,  to  all  those  who  are  not, 

jind  dU  thos^  whp  are  for  ideas.     But  your  Im^dshlp 
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fii&kes  thil  cotnparisoQ  herej  oqIjt  between  your  lord* 
ship  end  nte,  wh^  you  think  am  guilty  of  fortniog  ideas 
iiitt^  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by  theni»  Answ. 
If  sO|  thto  this  lays  the  blame  mib  on  my  doc2trine  of 
id^s,  but  on  my  |)articukur  ill  use  eS  them«  That  then 
which  your  londsbip  would  insinuate  of  me  here^  as  a 
dangerous  way  to  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  scripture^  is, 
'*  that  I  form  ideas  first,  and  then  judge  of  revelation 
^  by  them ;"  i*  ei  in  plain  English,  that  I  get  to  mypelf, 
the  be^t  I  Gan^  the  signifieation  of  the  words,  wherein 
the  revelation  is  delivered^  and  so  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  kense  of  the  reyelatioii  delivered  in  them. 
And  pray^  my  lord^  does  your  lordship  do  otherwise  ? 
Do^  the  believing  of  revelation  upon  its  proper  grounds^ 
and  the  due.  measures  of  reason,  teach  you  to  judge  of 
i^vdation,  before  you  understand  the  words  it  is  deliver- 
ed in ;  L  ei  before  you  have  formed  the  ideas  in  your 
Blinds  4s  well  as  you  cdn^  which  those  words  stand  for  ? 
If  the  due  measuifes  of  reason  teach  your  lordship  this> 
I  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordship  to  tell  me  those  due 
measures  of  reason,  that  I  may  leave  those  undue  mea« 
Inures  of  reason,  Which  I  haVe  hitheilo  followed  in  the 
ihterpretitig  the  sense  of  the  scripture ;  whose  sdnse  it 
seems  I  should  have  interpreted  first,  and  understood  the 
signifieatidil  of  the  Words  afterwards. 

My  k»d,  I  relid  the  revelation  of  the  holy  scripture 
With  a  full  assurance^  that  all  it  delivers  is  true :  and 
though  this  be  a  submission  to  the  writings  of  those  in^ 
spired  authors^  which  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have^  for 
those  of  any  othef  men }  yet  I  use  (and  know  not  how  to 
help  it,  till  your  lordship  show  me  a  better  method  in 
thoie  due  measured  of  reason^  Which  you  mention)  the 
same  way  to  interpret  to  myself  the  sense  of  that  book» 
that  I  do  of  any  other.  Firsts  I  endeavour  to  under*- 
lltand  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  language  I  read  it 
in^  ii  ei  to  foriti  ideas  they  stand  fon  If  your  lordship 
means  any  thing  else  by  forming  ideas  firsts  I  confess 
I  understand  it  not.  And  If  there  be  any  word  or  ex«- 
pression,  which  in  that  author,  or  in  that  place  of  that 
author^  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning,  i.  e.  to  stand 
for  an  idea#  Wfaidi  is  difi'tfent  from  that,  wbich  the 
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comnibn  use  of  that  language  has  made  it  a  sigti  of»  that 
idea  also  I  endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind,  by  compar- 
ing this  author  with  himself,  and  observing  the  design 
of  his  discourse,  so  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  by  a  sincere  en- 
deavour, I  may  have  the  same  ideas  in  every  place  when 
I  read  the  words,  which  the  author  had  when  he  writ 
them.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  take  care  not  to  take  those 
for  words  of  divine,  revelation,  which  are  not  the  words 
of  inspired  writers :  nor  think  myself  concerned  with 
that  submission  to  receive  the  expressions  of  fallible  men, 
and  to  labour  to  find  out  their  meaning,  or,  as  your 
lordship  phrases  it,  interpret  their  sense ;  as  if  they  were 
the  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  God,  by  the  mouths  or 
pens  of  men  inspired  and  guided  by  that  infallible  spirit. 
This,  my  lord,  is  the  method  I  use  in  interpreting  the 
sense  of  the  revelation  of  the  scriptures ;  if  your  lord- 
ship knows  that  I  do  otherwise,  I  desire  you  to  convince 
me  of  it ;  and  if  your  lordship  does  otherwise,  I  desire 
you  to  show  me  wherein  your  method  differs  from  mine, 
that  I  may  reform  upon  so  good  a  pattern :  for  as  for 
what  you  accuse  me  of  in  the  following  words,  it  is  that 
which  either  has  no  fault  in  it,  or  if  it  has,  youi'  lord- 
ship, I  humbly  conceive,  is  as  guilty  as  I.  Your  words 
are, 

**  I  may  pretend  what  I  please,  that  I  hold  the  assur- 
^*  ance  of  faith,  and  the  certainty  by  ideas,  to  go  upon 
**  very  different  grounds  ;  but  when  a  proposition  is 
^'  offered  to  me  out  of  scripture  to  be  believed,  and  I 
^*  doubt  about  the  sense  of  it,  is  not  recourse  to  be  made 
"  to  my  ideas  ? "  Give  me  leavfe,  my  lord,  with  all  sub- 
mission, to  return  your  lordship  the  same  words :  ^*  Your 
^^  lordship  may  pretend  what  you  please,  that  you  hold 
*^  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
**  to  stand  upon  different  grounds,**  (for  I  presume  your 
lordship  will  not  say,  that  believing  and  knowing  stand 
upon  the  same  grounds,  for  that  would,  I  think,  be  to  say, 
that  probability  and  demonstration  are  the  same  thing) 
**  but  when  a  proposition  is  offered  you  Out  of  scrip- 
**  ture  to  be  believed,  and  you  doubt  about  the  sense 
**  of  it,  is  not  recourse  to  be  made  to  your  notions  ?  '* 
What,  my  lord,  is  the  difference  here  between  youi* 
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lorddiip's  and  my  way  in  the  case  ?  I  must  have  recourse 
to  my  ideas,  and  your  lordship  must  have  recourse  to 
your  notions.  For  I  think  you  cannot  believe  a  pro- 
position contrary  to  your  own  notions;  for  then  you 
would  have  the  same,  and  difrei:ent  notions,  at  the  same 
time.  So  that  all  the  difference  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  is,  that  we  do  both  the  same  thing ;  only  your 
lordship  shows  a  great  dislike  to  my  using  the  term  idea. 

But  the  instance  your  lordship  here  gives,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  You  say,  "  a  proposition  is  offered 
'^  me  out  of  scripture  to  be  believed,  and  I  doubt  about 
"  the  sense  of  it.  As  in  the  present  case,-  whether 
'^  there  can  be  three  persons  in  one  nature,  or,  two  na^ 
"  tures  and  one  person."  My  lord,  my  Bible  is  faulty 
again ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  in  it 
either  ^of  these  propositions,  in  these  precise  words, 
*'  there  are  three  persons  in  one  nature,  or,  there  are 
"  two  natures  and  one  person.**  When  your  lordship 
shall  show  me  a  Bible  wherein  they  are  so  set  down,  I 
shall  then  think  them  a  good  instance  of  propositions 
offered  me  out  of  scripture ;  till  then,  whoever  shall  say 
that  they  are  propositions  in  the  scripture,  when  there 
are  no  such  words,  so  put  together,  to  be  found  in  holy 
writ,  seems  to  me  to  make  a  new  scripture  in  words  and 
propositions,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  not.  I  do  not 
here  question  their  truth,  nor  deny  that  they  may  be 
drawn  from  the  scripture :  but  I  deny  that  these  very 
propositions  are  in  express  words  in  my  Bible.  For  that 
is  the  only  thing  I  deny  here  ;  if  your  lordship  can  show 
them  me  in  yours,  I  beg  you  to  do  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  taking  them  to  be  as  true  as  if  they 
were  the  very  words  of  divine  revelation ;  the  question 
then  is,  how  must  we  interpret  the  sense  of  them  ?  For 
supposing  them  to  be  divine  revelation,  to  ask,  as  your 
lordship  here  does,  what  resolution  I,  or  any  one,  can 
come  to,  about  their  possibility,  seems  to  me  to  involve 
a  contradiction  in  it.  For  whoever  admits  a  proposition 
to  be  of  divine  revelation,  supposes  it  not  only  to 
be  possible,  but  true.  Your  lordship's  question  then 
can  mean  only  this,  what  sense  can  I,  upon  my  princi- 
ples, come  to,  of  either  of  these  propositions,  but  in  the 
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W$if  df  lAeHA  ?  A»d  I  crav6  liate  to  a$k  your  lordbkipi 
what  sens^  erf  th^m  can  jrour  lordship  upon  your  princi«- 
plM  eoine  to,  but  in  the  way  df  notidns  ?  Whidi^  in 
j^n  Englisb,  aiMunts  to  uo  mate  than  this^  that  your 
Idrdship  musit  uuderitaod  them  ao^rding  ta  the  ftause 
you  have  of  tho«e  terms  they  are  made  up  of>  find  I  ac^ 
eordiri^  to  th€f  «etise  I  hate  of  those  terms.  Nor  cau  it 
be  otherwise^  unksg  your  lordship  Mti  take  a  term  iu  any 
{proposition  to  have  one  setise^  and  yet  understand  it  in 
another  t  and  thui  we  see»  that  in  effect  men  have  differ^ 
ently  understood  and  interpreted  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
positions }  whether  they  usedi  the  way  of  ideas  or  not^  i.  e. 
whether  they  ealled  what  any  word  stood  for^  notion^  of 
seiise^  or  meaning,  or  idea^ 

I  think  myseu  obliged  to  retuiii  your  loi*dship  my 
thanks,  for  the  news  you  write  me  ba*ei  of  one  who  has 
found  a  secret  way  how  the  same  body  may  be  in  distknt 
l^aced  At  once.  It  making  no  part,  that  I  ean  see,  of 
th^  reasoning  your  lordship  was  then  upon^  I  can  take 
it  only  for  a  piec^e  of  newsv:  and  the  favour  was  the 
greater,  that  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  stop  yoursdbf 
in  the  midst  of  so  serious  an  argument  as  the  articles  of 
the  IVinity  and  incamation,  to  tell  it  me.  And  nie>- 
f  hinks  it  is  jdty  that  authc^  had  not  used  some  of  the 
words  df  my  book^  which  might  have  served  to  have 
tied  him  and  me  together*  For  his  secret  about  a  body 
iii  two  places  at  once,  which  he  does  keep  up ;  and  *'  my 
^*  secret  about  certainty,  which  your  lordship  thinks 
*^  has  been  better  kept  up  too,^'  being  all  your  words; 
bring  me  into  his  comjiany  but  very  untowardly.  If 
y^r  brdship  would  be  pleased  to  sl^^  that  my  secret 
about  certainty  (as  you  think  fit  to  call  it)  is  ialae  or 
eriioneous,  the  world  would  see  a  good  reason  why  you 
should  think  it  better  kept  up ;  till  then  perhaps  they 
may  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  fault  is  not  so  mudhi  m 
my  published  secret  tribout  certainty^  as  somewhere  elsc^ 
But  since  your  lordship  thinks  it  had  been  better  kept 
up,  t  promise  that,  &t  soon  as  you  i^all  do  me  the  favour 
fo  ttkakt  public  a  better  notion  of  m^akdj  tfaim  mine, 
I  will  by  a  public  retraction  call  in  mine :  whi(&  I  hope 
yout  lordship  wiU  do,  fc«  I  dare  my  ncbgiy  Witt  thidl: 


it  good  dr  Men^y  lidnefe  to  four  lorddblpi  if  yoii  hard 
sudh  a  secret,  th&t  you  should  kee^  it  up.  > 

Your  lordshipi  with  tome  elnphasis^  bids  me  obterre 
my  Q^m  words^  that  I  here  positively  say,  *^  that  the 
**  Blind  not  being  certaiil  of  the  truth  of  tliat  it  doth 
'^  not  evidently  know/'  So  that  it  is  jdain  here,  that 
'^  I  plac^  certainty  only  iti  Evident  knowledgd^  or  in 
^^  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  yet  tny  great  domphint 
^  of  your  lordship  was,  that  you  charged  this  upon  me^ 
'^  and  now  yoiir  lordship  fitids  it  in  iny  owli  words/* 
Ans.  My  own  words,  in  that  place,  are,  ^^  the  mind 
**  is  not  certain  of  what  it  doth  Hot  evidently  knoW ; " 
but  in  them^  or  that  passage,  as  set  down  by  your  lord^ 
ship,  there  is  not  the  least  nlention  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas ;  dnd  therefore  I  should  wotider  td  hear  your  lord** 
ship  so  sdemnly  call  them  my  own  wotds,  when  they 
are  but  what  your  lordship  would  have  id  be  a  cotlse- 
queticel  of  my  words ;  were  it  not,  as  I  hamUy  ccmceive, 
a  way  not  titifrequelit  with  your  lordship  td  speak  of 
that,  Which  you  think  a  consequetice  from  any  thing 
said,  as  if  it  were  the  very  thidg  said.  It  rests  therefore 
upon  your  lordship  to  prove  that  evident  knowledge 
cdn  be  dnly  where  the  ideas  concertiirig  whidh  it  is,  are 
pedectly  dear  and  distinct.  I  am  Certain,  that  I  bavd 
evident  knowledge,  that  the  substance  of  lAy  body  and 
soul  existSf  though  I  am  as  dertain  that  I  have  but  a  very 
dbitcure  and  donfiised  idea  of  any  substance  at  aU :  so 
that  tny  conlplaint  of  your  lordship^  upon  that  account^ 
remains  very  iripU  founded,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
yoii  allege  here. 

Your  lordship,  sutnming  up  the  force  of  What  yoii 
have  said^  adds,  **  that  you  have  pl^aded^  (1.)  That  my 

method  of  certainty  shakes  the  belief  of  revelation  in 

gendrali     (2.)  That  it  shakes  the  belief  of  particular 

propositions  or  articles  of  faith,  which  depend  upon 
*^  the  sense  of  wdrds  contained  in  scripture/' 

That  your  lordship  has  pleaded,  I  grant;  but,  with 
siibmissien,  I  deny  that  you  have  proved^ 

(] .)  That  my  dc^nition  of  knowledge,  which  la  that 
which  your  lotdship  calls  itty  method  ()f  certainty,  shakes 
the  bdief  of  revektioQ  in  general*    For  all  that  your 
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lordship  offers  for  prciof  of  it^  is  only  the  alleging  some 
other  passages  out  of  my  book,  quite  different  from  that 
my  definition  of  knowledge,  which,  you  endeavour  to 
show,  do  shake  the  belief  of  revelation  in  general :  but 
indeed  have  not,  nor,  I  humbly  conceive^  cannot  show, 
that  they  do  any  ways  shake  the  belief  of  revelation  in 
general.  But  if  they  did,  it  doies  not  at  all  follow  from 
thence,  that  my  definition  of  knowledge ;  i.  e.  my  me- 
thod of  certainty,  at  all  shakes  the  belief  of  revelation 
in  general,  which  was  what  your  lordship  und^ook  to 
prove. 

(2.)  As  to  the  shaking  the  belief  of  particular  propo- 
sitions or  articles  of  faith,  which  depend,  as  you  here 
say,  upon  the  sense  of  words ;  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
cleared  myself  from  that  charge,  as  will  yet  be  more 
evident  from  what  your  lordship  here  farther  urges. 

Your  lordship  says,  *^  my  placing  certainty  in  the  per- 
'^  ception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
**  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  articles  of  faith  [above^ 
'^  mentioned]  which  depend  upon  the  sense  of  words 
'^  contained  in  the  scripture :"  and  the  reason  your 
lordship  gives  for  it,  is  this,  ^^  because  I  do  not  say  we 
^*  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expressed."  My 
lord,  upon  reading  these  words,  I  consulted  the  errata^ 
to  see  whether  the  printer  had  injured  you  :  for  I  could 
not  easily  believe  that  your  lordship  should  reason  after 
a  fashion,  that  would  justify  such  a  conclusion  as  this, 
viz.  your  lordship,  in  your  letter  to  me,  **  does  not  say 
**  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  expressed  in 
**  scripture ;"  therefore  your  notion  of  certainty  shakes 
the  belief  of  this  article  of  faith,  that  Jesus  Christ  de- ' 
scended  into  hell.  This,  I  think,  will  scarce  hdd  for 
a  good  consequence,  till  not  saying  any  truth  be  the  de- 
nying of  it ;  and  then  if  my  not  saying  in  my  book,  that 
we  are  to  believe  all  there  expressedj;:  be  to  deny,  that 
we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expressed,  I 
fear  maiiy  of  your  lordship's  books  will  be  found  to 
shake  the  belief  of  several  or  all  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
But  supposing  this  consequence  to  be  good,  viz.  I  do 
not  say,  therefore  I  deny,  and  thereby  I  shake  the  belief 
of  some  articles  of  faith ;  how  does  this  prove,  that  my 
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placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas,  shakes  any  article  of  £Edth  ? 
unless  my  saying,  that  certainty  consists  in  the  percept 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  B,  iv. 
chap.  12.  §  6.  of  my  Essay,  be  a  proof,  that  I  do  not 
say,  in  any  other  part  of  that  book,  ^  that  we  are  to 
^  believe  all  that  we  find  expressed  in  scripture*** 

But  perhaps  the  remaining  words  of  the  period  will 
help  lis  out  in  your  lordship's  ai^ment^  which  all  to- 
gether stands  thus :  *^  because  I  do  not  say  we  are  to 
*^  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expressed ;  but  [I  do  say] 
*^  in  case  we  have  any  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  which 
*^  limit  the  sense  another  way,  than  the  words  seem  to 
<<  carry  it,  we  are  to  judge  that  to  be  the  true  sense.** 
My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  where  I  say  what  in  the 
latter  part^  of  this  period  your  lordship  makes  me  say ; 
and  your  lordship  would  have  done  me  a  favour  to  have 
quoted  the  place.  Indeed  I  do  say,  in  the  chapter  your 
lordship  seems  to  be  upon,  '^  that  no  proposition  can  be 
*^  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent 
<<  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  dear 
^  intuitive  knowledge.**  This  is  what  I  there  say,  and 
all  that  I  there  say :  which  in  effect  is  this,  that  no  pro- 
position can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  which  is 
contradictory  to  a  self-evident  proposition ;  and  if  thai 
be  it  which  your  lordship  makes  me  say  here  in  the  fore- 
going words,  I  agree  to  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  your  lordship  differs  in  opinion  ih)m  me  in  it. 
But  this  not  answering  your  purpose,  your  lordship 
would^  in  the  following  words  of  this  paragraph,  change 
sdf-evident  proposition  into  a  proposition  we  have  at^ 
tained  certainty  T)f,  though  by  imperfect  ideas :  in  which 
sense  the  proposition  your  lordship  argues  from  as  mine, 
will  stand  thus :  that  no  proposition  can  be  received  for 
divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  all  such, 
if  it  be  contradictory  to  any  proposition,  of  whose  truth 
we  are  by  any  way  certain.  And  then  I  desire  your 
lordship  tb  name  the  two  contradictory  propositions, 
the  one  of  divine  revelation,  I  do  not  assent  to ;  the  other, 
that  I  have  attained  to  a  certainty  of  by  my  imperfect 
ideasy  which  makes  me  reject^  or  not  assent  to  that  of 
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divine  yerelatiotii.  The  very  setting  down  of  these  two 
contrfadiBtoty  propositions  trill  be  demonstration  sgftinst 
nie»  and  if  jour  lordship  cannot  (as  I  humbljr  ooncdre 
70U  cannot)  name  any  two  such  propositions,  it  is  an 
^videtice,  that  all  this  dust^  that  is  raised,  is  only  a  gre^t 
deal  of  talk  about  what  your  lordship  catmot  prore :  for 
that  your  lordship  has  not  yet  proved  any  sneh  thing)  i 
km  humbly  of  qanion  I  hare  already  dhown* 

Your  lordship's  discourse  Of  Des  Cartes,  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages,  is,  I  think,  as  fiar  as  I  am  concerned  in 
{t|  to  shdW>  that  certainty  cannot  be  had  by  ideas ;  be- 
daiite'  Des  Cartes  Using  the  term  ideas^  missed  of  it 
Answ.  The  question  between  your  lordship  aiid  me  not 
being  about  Des  Cartes's,  but  my  notion  of  oertainty, 
your  lordship  will  put  an  end  to  my  notion  of  certainty 
by  ideas,  whenever  your  lordship  shall  prove^  that  cer^ 
tainty  cannot  be  attained  any  way  by  the  immediate  ob^ 
jects  of  the  mind  in  thinkings  i*  e.  by  ideas }  dr  that 
odrtoiBty  does  not  consist  iit  the  perception  of  the  dgtee** 
Inent  or  disagi^ment  of  ideas ;  or  lastly,  when  your 
lordship  shsU  show  us  what  else  certidnty  does  consist 
iui  When  ydur  lordship  shall  do  either  of  these  three; 
I  promise  your  lordship  to  renounce  my  notion^  or  Way^ 
or  tnethod,  or  grounds  (or  whatever  else  your  lordship 
hai  beeil  pleased  to  call  it)  of  certainty  liy  ideas* 

The  next  paragraph  is  to  show  thib  inclinMlon  jfour 
lordship  has  to  favour  nle  in  the  words  **  it  may  be."  I 
shdl  be  always  sorry  to  have  mistaken  toy  one's^  espe^ 
dally  ydur  lordship -s  inclination  to  favour  me  t  but  since 
t\m  ptesa  has  published  this  to  the  worlds  the  world  must 
now  be  judge  of  your  lordship's  inclination  td  fbvdor 
ihei 

The  thred  or  four  following  pages  are  to  show,  that 
youi*  lordship'^  exception  against  ideas  was^  tidt  agaitist 
the  td^m  ideas,  and  that  I  mistook  you  in  it.  ADsWi 
My  lordi  I  must  own  that  there  are  verf  few  pages»  df 
yotir  leiteit(,  when  I  come  to  examine  what  is  the  pre* 
cise  meaning  of  your  words^  either  as  making  distinct 
propositions,  or  a  continued  discourse,  wherein  I  do  ndt 
think  myself  in  danger  to  be  mistaken ;  but  whethei*  id 
tkd  ittesidt  csase,  one  mudi  mdre  lettracid  thttU  I  would 
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not  have  understood  your  l<n%Miip  as  I  did»  must  be  left 
to  thqse  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consider  ycmr  words, 
and  piiry  reply  to  them.  Your  lordship  sayinf^,  ^  as  I 
<^  have  stated  my  notion  of  ideas,  it  may  be  of  danger* 
*^  ous  consequence."  This  seeming  too  general  an  aci' 
cnsation^  I  endeavoured  to  find  what  it  was  mia-e  pai. 
ticularly  in  it,  which  your  lordship  thought  might  ht 
of  dangerous  consequence.  And  the  first  thing  I  thouglit 
you  excepted  against,  was  the  use  of  the  terra  idea :  but 
your  lordship  tells  me  here,  I  was  mistaken,  it  was  «9t 
the  term  idea  you  excepted  against,  but  the  way  of  cer^ 
tainty  by  ideas.  To  excuse  my  mistake^  I  have  thiB  to 
pay  for  myself,  that  reading  in  your  first  letter  these  ex«- 
pmss  words :  ^^  When  new  terms  are  made  use  of  by  ill 
^^  men  to  promote  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  to  over- 
^  throw  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  we  then  have  reason 
^*  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  examine  the  foundation 
*♦  and  tendency  of  them ;"  it  eould  not  be  very  strange, 
if  I  understood  them  to  i^fer  to  terms :  but  it  seems  I 
was  mistaken,  and  should  have  undeistood  by  thein  ^*  my 
^<  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,'^  and  should  have  read  your 
lordship's  words  thus :  ^<  When  new  terms  are  made  use 
^'  of  by  ill  men,  to  promote  scepticism  and  infidelity, 
^  cmd  to  overthrow  the  mysteries  of  faith,  we  have  then 
^  reason  to  enquire  into  them,''  i.  e.  Mr.  L.'s  definitton 
of  knowledge,  (fisr  that  is  my  wv^j  of  certainty  by  ideas) 
^^  and  then  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of 
^  them,''  i.  e.  this  proposition^  viz.  that  knowledge  or 
certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas.  ^^Then,**  in  your  lordship^s 
words,  as  I  thought^  (for  I  am  scarce  ever  sure  what 
your  lordship  means  by  ^  them**)  necessarily  referring 
to  what  ill  men  made  use  of  for  the  promoting  of  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity,  I  thought  it  had  reflsrred  to  terms. 
Why  so  ?  says  your  lordship :  Your  quarrel,  you  say, 
was  not  with  the  term  ideas.  ^  But  that  which  you 
*^  insisted  upon  was  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and 
^<  the  new  terms  as  employed  to  that  purpose  f  and 
therefore  it  is  that  which  your  lordship  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  by  what  <^  ill  men  make  use  erf","  ke. 
Ngw  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  I  may  not  be  «i^ 
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i;used,  if  I  took  them  rather  to  refer  to  terms,  a  word 
in  the  pkiral  number  preceding  in  the^same  period^  than 
to  '^  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,"  which  is  the  singular 
numbar,  and  neither  preceding,  no  nor  so  much  as  ex* 
pressed  in  the  same  sentence  ?  And  if  by  my  ignorance 
in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  them,  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  often  at  a  loss  in  the  understanding  of  your  lordship's 
writings,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused. 
.  Another  excuse  for  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
things  in  my  book  which  your  lordship  thought  might 
be  of  dangerous  consequence,  was  the  term  idea,  may 
be  found  in  these  words  of  your  lordship.  *^  But  what 
*^  need  all  this  great  noise  about  ideas  and  certainty, 
^'  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas ;  if  after  all  it  comes 
.only  to  this,  that  our  ideas  only  present  to  us  such 
things  from  whence  we  bring  arguments  to  prove 
*'  the  truth  of  things  ?  But  the  world  hath  been  strangely 
'<  amused  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told, 
f*  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas, 
^^  and  yet  these  ideas  at  last  come  to  be  common  no- 
*^  tions  of  things,  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our 
^^  reasoning/'  I  shall  offer  one  passage  more  for  my 
excuse,  put  of  the  same  page.  I  had  said  in  my  chapter 
about  the  existence  of  God,  I  thought  it  most  proper  to 
express  myself  in  the  most  usual  and  familiar  way,  by 
common  words  and  expressions :  ^*  Your  lordship  wishes 
^*  I  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book ;  for  then  I  had 
^*  never  given  that  occasion  for  the  enemies  of  our  faith 
**  to  take  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,'  as  an  effectual  bat- 
*^  tery  (as  they  imagined)  against  the  mysteries  of  the 
*^  christian  faith.  But  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satis- 
^^  faction  of  my  ideas  long  enough,  bcdbre  your  lord- 
'^  ship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  you  had  found 
^^  them  employed  in  doing  mischief."  Thus  this  pas- 
sage stands  in  your  lordship's  former  letter,  though  here 
your  lordship  gives  us  but  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  part 
your  lordship  breaks  off  into  two,  and  gives  us  inverted 
and  in  other  words.  Perhaps  those  who  observe  this, 
and  better  understand  the  arts  of  controversy  than  I  do, 
may  find  some  skill  in  it.  .  But  your  lordship  breaks  off 
this  former  ptisaage  at  these  words,  '^  strange  things  might 
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**  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  :**  and  then  adding  these 
new  ones,  i.  e.  *^  as  to  matter  of  certainty,"  leaves  out 
those  which  contain  your  wish,  '<  that  I  had  expressed 
^*  myself  in  the  most  usual  way  by  common  words  and 
**  expressions  quite  through  my  book/'  as  I  had  done 
in  my  chapter  of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  for  then,  says 
your  lordship,  *'  I  had  not  given  that  occasion  to  the 
**  enemies  of  our  faith  to  take  up  my  new  way  of  ideas, 
*'  as  an  effectual  battery,  &c."  which  wish  of  your 
lordship's  is,  that  I  had  all  along  left  out  the  term  idea, 
as  it  is  plain  from  my  words  which  you  refer  to  in  your 
wish,  as  they  stand  in  my  first  letter ;  viz.  **  I  thought 
^*  it  most  proper  to  express  myself  in  the  most  usual  and 
**  familiar  way  by  common  words  and  known  ways 
**  of  expression ;  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  I  have  scarce 
^*  used  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter."  Now  I 
must  again  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  your  lordship 
having  so  plainly  wished  that  I  had  used  common  words 
and  expressions  in  opposition  to  the  term  ide^,  I  am  not 
excusable  if  I  took  you  to  mean  that  term  ?  though  your 
lordship  leaves  out  the  wish^  and  instead  of  it  puts  in, 
i.  e.  "  as  to  matter  of  certainty,'*  words  which  were  not 
in  your  former  letter ;  though  it  be  for  mistaking  you 
in  my  answer  to  that  letter,  that  you  here  blame  me. 
I  must  own,  my  lord,  my  dulness  will  be  very  apt  to 
mistake  you  in  expressions  seemingly  so  plain  as  these, 
till  I  can  presume  myself  quick-sighted  enough  to  un* 
derstand  men's  meaning  in  their  writings,  not  by  their 
expressions ;  which  I  confess  I  am  not,  and  is  an  art  I 
find  myself  too  old  now  to  learn. 

But  bare  mistake  is  not  all ;  your  lordship  accuses  me 
also  of  unfairness  and  disingenuity  in  understanding  these 
words  of  yours,  ^^  the  world  has  been  strangely  amused 
*^  with  ideas,  and  yet  these  ideas  at  last  come  to  be  only 
"  common  notions  of  things,  as  if  in  them  your  lord- 
*^  ship  owned  ideas  to  be  only  common  notions  ^f 
"  things."  To  this,  my  lord,  I  must  humbly  crave 
leave  to  answer,  that  there  was  no  unfairness  or  disin- 
genpity  in  my  saying  your  lordship  owned  ideas  for  such, 
because  I  understood  you  to  speak  in  that  place  in  your 
Qwn  sense ;  and  thereby  to  3bQw  tbiU; tbenew  term  ide^i 
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need  not  be  introduoed  when  it  signified  only  the  earn* 
mon  notions  of  things,  i.  e*  signified  no  mar^  than  no* 
tiondQth,  which  is  a  more  usual  word.  This  I  took  to 
be  your  meaning  in  that  place  ;  and  whether  I  or  any 
one  might  not  %o  understand  it,  without  deservipg  to 
b^  told,  that  *^  this  is  a  way  of  turning  things  upon  your 
'^  lordship^  which  you  did  not  expect  from  me,^*  or 
such  a  solemn  appeal  as  this,  ^^  judge  now,  how  fair  and 
^  ingenious  this  answer  is  ;**  I  leave  to  any  one,  who 
will  but  do  me  the  fkvour  to  cast  his  eye  on  the  first 
passage  above-quoted,  as  it  stands  in  your  Iqrdship's 
own  words  in  your  first  letter,  For  I  humbly  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find,  that  when  your 
lordship  is  charging  me  with  want  of  fairness  and  inge- 
nuity, you  should  leave  out,  in  quoting  of  your  own 
words,  those  which  served  most  to  justify  the  sense  I  had 
taken  them  ip,  and  put  others  in  the  stead  of  them.  In 
your  first  letter  they  stand  thus :  **  But  the  world  hath 
*^  been  strangely  amused  with  idea9  of  late,  and  we  have 
^^  been  told  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the 
^^  help  of  ideas ;  and  yet  these  ideas  at  last  come  to  be 
^^  only  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  must  make 
^^  i|se  of  in  our  reasoning ;'~  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of 
what  is  above  set  down :  all  which  I  quoted,  to  secure 
myself  &om  being  suspected  to  turn  things  upon  your 
lordship,  in  a  sense  which  your  words  (that  the  reader 
had  befi)re  him)  woqld  not  bear :  and  in  ypur  second 
letter,  in  the  place  now  under  consideration,  they  stand 
thus :  ^<  but  the  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with 
^'  ideas  of  late,  and  we  have  been  told  that  strange  things 
^  may  be  done  with  ideas,  i.  e,  as  to  matter  of  cer- 
^^  tainty:'- and  there  your  lordship  ends.  Will  your  lord- 
ship give  me  leave  now  to  use  your  own  words,  '* judge 
«•  now  how  fair  and  ingenious  this  is  ?*■  words  which  I 
should  not  use,  but  that  I  find  them  used  by  your  lord- 
ship in  this  very  passage^  and  upon  this  very  occasion. 

I  grant  myself  a  mortal  man  very  liable  to  mistakes, 
especially  in  your  writings :  but  that  in  my  mistakes,  I 
am  guilty  of  any  unfidimess  or  disingenuity,  your  lord-* 
ship  will,  Z  humbly  conceive,  pardon  me,  if  I  think  it 
will  pass  for  want  of  fahness  and  ingenuity  in  any  one. 
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without  clear  evidence  to  accuse  me.  To  avoid  any 
such  suspicion^  in  my  first  letter  I  set  down  every  word 
contained  in  those  pages  of  your  book  which  I  was  con« 
cerned  in ;  and  in  my  second,  I  set  down  most  of  the 
passages  of  your  lordship's  first  answer  that  I  replied  to«^ 
But  because  the  doing  it  all  along  in  this,  would,  I  find, 
too  much  increase  the  bulk  of  my  book ;  I  earnestly  beg  * 
every  one,  who  will  think  this  my  reply  worth  his  pe- 
rusalj  to  lay  your  lordship^s  letter  before  him,  that  he 
may  see  whether  in  these  pages  I  direct  my  answer  to, 
without  setting  them  down  at  large,  there  be  any  thing 
material  unanswered,  or  unfairly  or  disingenuously  re< 
presented. 

Your  lordship,  in  the  next  words,  gives  a  reason  why 
I  ought  to  have  understood  your  words,  as  a  consequence 
of  my  assertion,  and  not  as  your  own  sense,  viz,  "  Be- 
"  cause  you  all  along  distinguish  the  way  of  reason  by 
**  deducing  one  thing  from  another,  from  my  way  of 
**  certainty  in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.** 
Ans.  I  know  your  lordship  does  all  along  talk  of  rea- 
son and  my  way  of  ideas,  as  distinct  or  opposite ;  but 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  and  do  complain  of,  that  your 
lordship  does  speak  of  them  as  distinct,  without  showing 
wherein  they  are  different,  since  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  which  is  my  way  of 
certainty,  is  also  the  way  of  reason.  For  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  is  either  by 
an  immediate  comparison  of  two  ideas,  as  in  self-evident 
propositions ;  which  way  of  knowledge  of  truth,  is  the 
way  of  reason ;  or  by  the  intervention  of  intermediate 
ideas,  i.  e.  by  the  deduction  of  one  thing  from  another, 
which  is  also  the  way  of  reason,  as  I  have  shown ;  where 
I  answer  to  your  speaking  of  certainty  placed  in  good 
and  sound  reason,  and  not  in  ideas :  in  which  place,  as 
in  several  others^  your  lordship  opposes  ideas  and  reason, 
which  your  lordship  calls  here  distinguishing  them.  But 
to  continue  to  speak  frequently  of  two  things  as  differ- 
ent, or  of  two  ways  as  opposite  without  ever  showing 
any  difference  or  opposition  in  them,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  for,  is  a  way  of  ingenuity  which  your  lordship 
will  pardon  to  my  ignorance,  if  |  h^ve  not  formerly 
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been  acquainted  with :  and  therefore,  when. you  shall 
have  shown,  that  reasoning  about  ideas,  or  by  ideas,  is 
not  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  as  that  about  or  by  no- 
tions or  conceptions,  and  that  what  I  roean  by  ideas  is 
not  the  same  that  your  lordship  means  by  notions ;  you 
will  have  some  reason  to  blame  me  for  mistaking  you  in 
the  passages  above-quoted. 

For  if  your  lordship,  in  those  words,  does  not  except 
against  the  term  ideas,  but  allows  it  to  have  the  same 
signification  with  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  apprehen- 
sions ;  then  your  lordship^s  words  will  run  thus  :  "  But 
"  what  need  all  this  great  noise  about  notions,  or  con- 
**  ceptions,  or  apprehensions  ?  and  the  world  has  been 
"  strangely  amused  with  notions,  or  conceptions,  or 
•*  apprehensions  of  late :  '*  which,  whether  it  be  that 
which  your  lordship  will  own  to  be  your  meaning,  I 
must  leavjc  to  your  consideration. 

Your  lordship  proceeds  to  examine  my  new  method 
of  certfiinty,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it. 

To  my  asking,  "  whether  there  be  any  other  or  older 
'*  method  of  certainty  ?  "  your  lordship  answers,  "  that 
**  is  not  the  point ;  but  whether  mine  be  any  at  all : 
**  which  your  lordship  denies."  Answ.  I  grant,  to 
him  that  barely  denies  it  to  be  any  at  all,  it  is  not  the 
point,  whether  there  be  any  older ;  but  to  him,  that 
calls  it  a  new  method,  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  not 
be  thought  wholly  besides  the  point  to  show  an  older ;  at 
least,  that  it  ought  to  have  prevented  these  following 
words  of  your  lordship's,  viz.  "  that  your  lordship  did 
"  never  pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  methods : " 
which  being  in  answer  to  my  desire,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  show  me  an  older,  or  another  method,  plainly 
imply,  that  your  lordship  supposes,  that  whoever  will 
inform  the  world  of  another  method  of  certainty  than 
mine,  can  do  it  only  by  informing  them  of  a  new  one. 
Put  since  this  is  the  answer  your  lordship  pleases  to  make 
to  my  request,  I  crave  leave  to  consider  it  a  little. 

Your  lordship  having  pronounced  concerning  my  de- 
finition of  knowledge,  which  you  call  my  method  of 
certainty,  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
an  article  of  the  christian  faith ;  I  desired  you  to  show 
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in  what  certainty  lies  :  and  desired  it  of  your,  lordship 
by  these  pressing  considerations,  that  it  would  secure 
that  article  of  faith  against  any  dangerous  consequence 
from  my  way,  and  be  a  great  service  to  truth  in  general^ 
To  which  your  lordship  replies  here,  that  you  did  never 
pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  methods ;  and  there* 
fore  are  not  bound  to  go  any  farther  than  what  you  found 
fault  with,  which  was  my  new  method. 

Answ.  My  lord,  I  did  not  desire  any  new  method  of 
you.  I  observed  your  lordship,  in  more  places  than 
one,  reflected  on  me  for  writing  out  of  my  own  thoughts : 
and  therefore  I  could  not  expect  from  your  lordship 
what  you  so  much  condemn  in  another.  Besides^  one 
of  the  faults  you  found  with  my  method,  was,  that  it 
was  new :  and  therefore  if  your  lordship  will  look  again 
into  that  passage,  where  I  desire  you  to  set  the  world 
right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  consequence,  as  it  is  to 
know  wherein  certainty  consists ;  you  will  not  find,  that 
I  mention  any  thing  of  a  new  method  of  certainty :  my 
words  were  "  another,"  whether  old  or  new  was  indify 
ferent.  In  truth,  all  that  I  requested,  was  only  such  a 
method  of  certainty,  as  your  lordship  approved  of,  and 
was  secure  in ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  how  your  not 
pretending  to  inform  the  world  in  any  new  methods, 
can  be  any  way  alleged  as  a  reason,  for  refusing  so  useful 
and  so  charitable  a  thing. 

Your  lordship  farther  adds,  "  that  you  are  not  bound 
**  to  go  any  farther,  than  what  you  found  fault  with." 
Answ.  I  suppose  your  lordship  means,  that  "  you  are 
"  not  bound  by  the  law  of  disputation ; "  nor  are  you, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  by  this  law  forbid :  or  if  you 
were,  the  law  of  the  schools  could  not  dispense  with  the 
eternal  divine  law  of  charity.  The  law  of  disputing, 
whence  had  it  its  so  mighty  a  sanction  ?  It  is  at  best  but 
the  law  of  wrangling,  if  it  shut  out  the  great  ends  of 
information  and  instruction  ;  and  serves  only  to  flatter  a 
little  guilty  vanity,  in  a  victory  over  an  adversary  less 
skilful  in  the  art  of  fencing.  Who  can  believe,  that 
upon  so  slight  an  account  your  lordship  should  neglect 
your  design  of  writing  against  me  ?  The  great  motives 
of  your  concern  for  an  article  of  the  christian  faith,  and 
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of  that  duty  which  ym  ptofess  has  made  you  dd  what 
ycm  have  done,  will  be  believed  to  work  more  utiifonnly 
in  your  lordship,  than  to  let  a  father  of  the  church  and 
a  teaehef  in  Israel,  not  tell  one  who  asks  him,  Which  is 
the  right  ahd  Safe  way,  if  he  knows  it.  No^  no,  my 
lord,  a  character  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  cha- 
rity, nobody  will  receive  of  your  lordship,  no,  not  from 
yourself':  whatever  your  lordship  may  say,  the  world 
will  believe,  that  you  would  have  given  a  better  method 
df  certainty,  if  you  had  had  one ;  when  thereby  you 
would  have  secured  men  from  the  danger  of  running 
into  errours  in  articles  of  ftiith,  and  effectually  have 
recalled  them  from  my  way  of  certainty,  which  leads,  as 
your  lordship  says,  to  scepticism  and  infidelity.  For 
to  turn  men  from  the  way  they  are  in,  the  bare  telling 
them  it  is  dangerous,  puts  but  a  short  stop  to  their  going 
on  in  it !  there  is  nothing  effectual  to  set  them  a  going 
right,  but  to  show  them  which  is  the  safe  and  sure  way ; 
a  piece  of  humanity,  which  when  asked,  nobody,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  refuses  another ;  and  that  I  have  earnestly 
asked  of  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship  represents  to  me  the  unsatisfactoriness 
and  inconsistency  of  my  way  of  certainty,  by  telling  me, 
^  that  it  seems  still  a  strange  thing  to  you,  that  I  should 
*'  talk  So  much  of  a  new  method  of  certainty  by  ideas ; 
"  and  yet  allow,  as  I  do,  such  a  want  of  ideas,  so  much 
^*  imperfection  in  them,  and  such  a  want  of  connexion 
"  between  our  ideas  and  the  things  themselves."  Answ. 
This  objection  being  so  visibly  against  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  not  the  certainty  of  it  by  ideas,  would 
need  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  it  proved  nothing  to 
the  point ;  which  was  to  show,  that  my  way  by  ideas, 
was  no  way  to  certainty  at  all ;  not  to  true  certainty, 
which  is  a  term  your  lordship  uses  here,  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  conceive  what  you  mean  by,  when  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  tell  me  what  false  certainty  is. 

But  because  what  you  say  here,  is  in  short  what  you 
ground  your  charge  of  scepticism  on,  in  your  former 
letter ;  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  consider 
what  your  lordship  says  there,  and  hope  you  will  allow 
thia  to  be  no  unfit  place. 
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Yoiif  diaig^  of  scepticism,  in  youjr  fsmm  latter,  if 

M  foUoHreth. 

Your  lord9bip'«  fir3t  argumeDt  cpnisists  m  the3e  pro* 
ppsitioDs,  viz. 

1^  That  I  987,  Book  IV.  Chap  1,  that  knowledge  Is 
the  p^ceptioQ  pf  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,. 

%  That  J  go  about  to  prove,  that  there  are  very  many 
mote  b^ogs,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas,  than  those 
of  which  we  have ;  from  whence  your  lordship  draws 
this  conclusion,  **  that  we  are  excluded  from  attaining 
^  any  knowledge,  as  to  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  uni^ 
^  verse : "  which  I  agree  to.  But  with  submission,  this 
is  not  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  but  this,  yiz.  that 
my  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  for 
to  that  your  lordship  reduces  it :  i,  e.  my  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree^ 
ment  of  ideas ;  leads  to  scepticism. 

Farther,  from  my  saying,  that  the  intellectual  world 
is  greater  and  more  beautiful  certainly  than  the  materials 
your  lordship  argues,  that  if  certainty  may  be  had  by 
general  reasons  without  particular  ideas  in  one,  it  may 
also  in  other  cases.  Answ.  It  may,  no  doubt ;  but  this 
is  nothing  against  any  thing  I  have  said,  fori  have  neither 
said,  nor  suppose*  that  certainty  by  general  reasons,  or 
any  reasons,can  be  bad  without  ideas;  no  more  than  I  say, 
^r  suppose^  that  we  can  reason  without  thinking,  or 
think  without  immediate  olgects  in  our  minds  in  think- 
ing, i.  e.  think  without  ideas^  But  your  lordship  aski, 
«  whence  comes  this  certainty  (for  I  say  certainty)  where 
^*  there  be  no  particular  ideas,"  if  knowledge  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreenvsnt  or  disagreement  of 
ideas  ?  I  answer,  we  have  ideas  as  far  as  we  are  ceitain ; 
and  beyond  that>  we  have  neither  certainty,  no  nor  pro- 
bid)ility.  Every  thing  which  we  either  know  or  belie?e> 
is  some  proposition ;  now  no  proposition  can  be  framed  v 
as  the  object  of  our  knowledge  or  assent,  whemn  two 
ideas  are  not  joined  to,  or  separated  from  one  another. 
As  ibr  example,  when  I  affirm  that  *'  something  ei^ists 
^^  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  no  idea,"  ei^istence  is 
affirmed  of  something,  some  being :  and  I  have  as  clear 
m  idea  of  existence  and  sometbingf  the  two  thingii  joined 
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in  that  proposition,  as  I  have  of  them  in  this  proposition, 
"  something  exists  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  an 
**  idea/*  When  therefore  I  affirm,  that  the  intellectual 
world  is  greater  and  more  beautiful  than  the  material  l 
whether  I  should  know  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
either  by  divine  revelation,  or  should  assert  it  as  highly 
.  probable  (which  is  all  I  do  in  that  chapter, 
c^if  ^^  ^"*  ^  which  this  instance  is  brought)  it 
means  no  more  but  this,  viz.  that  there  are 
more,  and  more  beautiful  beings,  whereof  we  have  no 
ideas,  than  there  are  of  which  we  have  ideas ;  of  which 
beings,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  we  can,  for  want  of 
ideas,  have  no  farther  knowledge,  but  that  such  beings 
do  exist. 

If  your  lordship  shall  now  ask  me,  how  I  know  there 
BTe  such  beings :  I  answer,  that,  in  that  chapter  of  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  I  do  not  say  I  know,  but  I 
endeavour  to  show,  that  it  is  most  highly  probable :  but 
yet  a  than  is  capable  of  knowing  it  to  be  true,  because 
he  is  capable  of  having  it  revealed  to  him  by  God,  that 
this  proposition  is  true,  viz.  that  in  the  works  of  God 
there  are  more  and  more  beautiful  beings,  whereof  we 
have  no  ideas,  than  there  are  whereof  we  have  ideas. 
If  God,  instead  of  showing  the  very  things  to  St.  Paul, 
had  only  revealed  to  him,  that  this  proposition  was  true, 
viz.  that  there  were  things  in  heaven, "  which  neither  eye 
^*  had  seen,  nor  ear  had  heard,  nor  had  entered  into  the 
**  heart  of  man  to  conceive;"  would  he  not  have  known 
the  truth  of  that  proposition  of  whose  terms  he  had  ideas, 
viz.  of  beings,  whereof  he  had  no  other  ideas,  but  barely 
as  something,  and  of  existence ;  though  in  the  want  of 
other  ideas  of  them,  he  could  attain  no  other  knowledge 
of  them  but  barely  that  they  existed  ?  So  that  in  what  I 
have  there  said,  there  is  no  contradiction,  nor  shadow  of 
a  contradiction,  to  my  placing  knowledge  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas. 

But  if  I  should  any  where  mistake,  and  say  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  that  way  of  certainty  of  mine ;  how,  I 
beseech  your  lordship,  could  you  conclude  from  thencie, 
that  the  placing  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the 
'agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  tends  to  scepticism  ? 
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That  which  is  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved,  would 
remain  still  unproved :  for  I  might  say  things  inconsist- 
ent with  this  proposition,  that  *^  knowledge  consists  in 
the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or 
disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas ;  '^  and  yet 
that  proposition  be  true,  and  very  far  from  tending  to 
scepticism,  unless  your  lordship  will  argue  that  every 
proposition  that  is  inconsistent  with  what  a  man  any 
where  says,  tends  to  scepticism ;  and  then  I  should  be 
tempted  to  infer,  that  many  propositions  in  the  letters 
your  lordship  has  honoured  me  with^  will  tend  to  scep- 
ticism. 

Your  lordship's  second  argument  is  from  my  saying, 
*^  we  have  no  ideas  of  the  mechanical  affections  of  the 
minute  particles  of  bodies,  which  hinders  our  cei*tain 
knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bo- 
"  dies :  '*  from  whence  your  lordship  concludes,  "  that 
'*  since  we  can  attain  to  no  science,  as  to  bodies  or 
^^  spirits,  our  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  a  very 
"  narrow  compass."  J  grant  it ;  but  I  crave  leave  to 
mind  your  lordship  again,  that  this  is  not  the  proposi«> 
tion  to  be  proved :  a  Uttle  knowledge  is  still  knowledge, 
and  not  scepticism*  But  let  me  have  affirmed  our 
knowledge  to  be  comparatively  very  little ;  how,  I  be- 
seech your  lordship,  does  that  any  way  prove,  that  this 
proposition,  "  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of 
**  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,"  any  way 
tends  to  scepticism  ?  which  was  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  But  the  inference  your  lordship  shuts .  up  this 
head  with,  in  these  words :  ^'  so  that  all  certainty  is 
*'  given  up  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  as  to  the  visible 
**  and  invisible  world,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
"  them ; "  showing  in  the  first  part  of  it  what  your  lord^ 
•ship  should  have  inferred,  and  was  willing  to  infer ;  does 
at  last  by  these  words  in  the  close,  or  at  least  the 
**  greatest  part  of  them,"  I  guess,  come  just  to  nothing : 
I  say,  I  guess;  for  what  «  them/'  by  grammatical 
construction,  is  to  be  referred  to,  seems  not  clear  to 
me. 

Your  third  argument  being  just  of  the  same  kind  with 
Ihe  former,  only  to  show^  that  I  reduce  our  knowledge 
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to  a  very  nextow  compass,  in  respect  of  the  whole  extent 
of  beings ;  is  already  answered. 

In  the  fourth  pkce,  your  lordship  sets  down  some 
words  of  mine  concerning  reasoning  and  demonstration ; 
and  then  concludes,  "  but  if  there  be  no  way  of  coming 
**  to  demonstration  but  this,  I  doubt  we  must  be  con- 
^*  tent  without  it/'  Which  being  nothing  but  a  de- 
daration  of  your  doubt,  is,  I  grant,  a  very  short  way  of 
proving  any  proposition ;  and  I  shall  leave  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  satisfaction  you  have  in  such  a  proof,  since  I 
tliink  it  will  scarce  convince  others. 

In  the  last  place^  your  lordship  argues,  that  because  I 
jsay,  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  proves  not  the  existence 
of  that  thing  whereof  it  is  an  idea,  therefore  we  cannot 
know  the  actual  existence  of  any  thing  by  our  senses : 
because  we  know  nothing,  but  by  the  perceived  agree- 
ment of  ideas.  But  if  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  con- 
sidered my  answer  there  to  the  sceptics,  whose  cause  you 
here  seem,  with  no  small  vigour,  to  manage ;  you  would, 
J  humbly  conceive,  have  found  that  you  mistake  one 
thing  for  another,  viz.  the  idea  that  has  by  a  former 
sensation  been  lodged  in  the  mind,  for  actually  receiv- 
ing any  idea,  i.  e.  actual  sensation ;  which,  I  think,  I 
need  not  go  about  to  prove  are  two  distinct  things,  after 
what  you  have  here  quoted  out  of  my  book.  Now  the 
two  ideas,  that  in  this  case  are  perceived  to  agree,  and 
do  thereby  produce  knowledge,  are  the  idea  of  actusd 
sensation  (which  is  an  action  whereof  I  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea)  and  the  idea  of  actual  existence  of  some«- 
ihing  without  me  that  causes  that  sensation.  And  what 
other  certainty  your  lordship  has  by  your  senses  of  the 
existing  of  any  thing  without  you,  but  the  perceived 
connexion  of  those  two  ideas,  I  would  gladly  know. 
When  you  have  destroyed  this  certainty,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  the  utmost,  as  to  this  matter,  which  our  infi- 
nitely wise  and  bountiful  Maker  has  made  us  capable  of 
in  this  state ;  your  lordship  will  have  well  assisted  the 
sceptics  in  carrying  their  arguments  against  certainty  by 
sense,  beyond  what  they  could  have  expected. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  my  lord^  that  what  you  have  said 
here  in  &vour  of  scepticism,  against  certainty  by  sense 
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(for  it  is  not  at  all  against  me,  till  you  show  we  can  have 
no  idea  of  actual  sensation)  without  the  proper  antidote 
annexed,  in  showing  wherein  that  certainty  consists  (if 
the  account  I  gire  be  not  true)  after  you  have  so  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  destroy  what  I  have  said  for  it^ 
will,  by  your  authority,  have  laid  no  small  foundation 
of  scepticism :  which  they  will  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of, 
with  advantage  to  their  cause,  who  have  any  disposition 
that  way.  For  I  desire  any  one  to  read  this  your  fifth 
argument,  and  then  judge  which  of  us  two  is  a  promoter 
of  scepticism ;  I,  who  have  endeavoured,  and,  as  I  think, 
proved  certainty  by  our  senses ;  or  your  lordship,  who 
has  (in  your  thoughts  at  least)  destroyed  these  proofs, 
without  giving  us  any  other  to  supply  their  place.  All 
your  other  arguments  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  that 
I  have  given  instances  to  show,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  extent  of  being, 
is  very  little  and  narrow ;  which,  when  <*  your  lordship 
writ  your  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
were  ver}''  fair  and  ingenuous  confessions  of  the  short- 
*^  ness  of  human  understanding  with  respect  to  the  na- 
*'  ture  and  manner  of  such  things,  which  we  are  most 
**  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  constant  and  undoubted 
^  experience :  *'  though  since  you  have  showed  your 
dislike  of  them  in  more  places  than  one,  particularly 
p.  38,  and  again  more  at  large  p.  48,  and  at  last  you 
have  thought  fit  to  represent  them  as  arguments  for 
scepticism*  And  thus  I  have  acquitted  myself,  I  hope 
to  your  lordship's  satisfaction,  of  my  promise  to  answer 
your  accusation  of  a  tendency  to  scepticism. 

But  to  return  to  your  second  letter,  where  I  left  off. 
In  the  following  pages  you  have  another  argument  **  to 
**  prove  my  way  of  certainty  to  be  none,  but  to  lead  to 
^  scepticism : "  which,  after  a  serious  perusal  of  it,  seems 
to  me  to  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Des  Cartes 
and  I  go  both  in  the  way  of  ideas,  and  we  differ ;  ergo, 
the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  is  no  way  of  certainty, 
but  leads  to  scepticism ;  which  is  a  consequence  I  cannot 
admit,  and  I  fliink  is  no  better  than  this :  your  lordship 
«id  i  differ,  und  yet  we  both  go  in  the  way  of  ideas : 
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ergo,  the  placing  of  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  is  no  way  of  cer- 
tainty at  all,  but  leads  to  scepticism. 

Your  lordship  will  perhaps  think  I  say  more  than  I 
can  justify,  when  I  say  your  lordship  goes  in  the  way  of 
ideas ;  for  you  will  tell  me,  you  do  not  place  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas.  Answ.  No  more  does  Des  Cartes ;  and  therefore, 
in  that  respect,  he  and  I  went  no  more  in  the  same  way 
of  ideas^  than  your  lordship  and  I  do.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  how  much  soever  he  and  I  may  dilOfer  in 
other  points,  our  difference  is  no  more  an  argument 
against  this  proposition,  that  knowledge  or  certainty  con- 
sists in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  than  your  lordship^s  and  my  difference  in  any 
other  point,  is  an  argument  against  the  truth  df  that  my 
definition  of  knowledge,  or  that  it  tends  to  scepticism. 

But  you  will  say,  that  Des  Cartes  built  his  system  of 
philosophy  upon  ideas ;  and  so  I  say  does  your  lordship 
too,  and  every  one  else  as  much  as  he,  that  has  any  sys- 
tem of  that  or  any  other  part  of  knowledge.  For  ideas 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in 
thinking;  and  your  lordship,  I  conclude,  in  building 
your  system  of  any  part  of  knowledge  thinks  on  some- 
thing ;  and  therefore  you  can  no  more  build,  or  have 
any  system  of  knowledge  without  ideas,  than  you  can 
think  without  some  immediate  objects  of  thinking.  In- 
deed, you  do  not  so  often  use  the  word  ideas  as  Des 
Cartes  or  I  have  done ;  but  using  the  things  signified  by 
that  term  as  much  as  either  of  us  (unless  you  can  think 
without  an  immediate  object  of  thinking)  yours  also  is 
the  way  of  ideas,  as  much  as  his  or  mine.  Your  con- 
demning the  way  of  ideas,  in  those  general  terms,  which 
one  meets  with  so  often  in  your  writings  on  this  occa- 
sion, amounts  at  last  to  no  more  but  an  exception  against 
a  poor  sound  of  three  syllables,  though  your  lordship 
thinks  fit  not  to  own,  that  you  have  any  exception  to  it. 

If^  besides  this,  these  ten  or  twelve  pages  have  any 
other  argument  in  them,  which  I  have  not  seen,  I  hum- 
bly desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  a  syllogism, 
to  convince  my  reader,  that  I  have  silently  passed  by  a^ 
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argument  of  importance ;  and  then  I  promise  aii  answer 
to  it :  and  the  same  request  and  promise  I  make  to  your 
lordship,  in  reference  to  all  other  passages  in  your  letter, 
wherein  you  think  there  is  any  thing  of  moment  un* 
answered. 

Your  lordship  comes  to  answer  what  was  in  my  for^ 
mer  letter,  to  show,  that  what  you  had  said  concerning 
natui*e  and  person,  was  to  me  and  several  others,  whom 
I  had  talked  with  about  it,  hardly  to  be  understood.  To 
this  purpose  the  sixteen  next  pages  are  chiefly  employed 
to  show  what  Aristotle  and  others  have  said  about  ^uVt^ 
and  natura,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  word;  neither  of  which 
is  the  English  word  nature,  nor  can  it  concern  it  at  all) 
till  it  be  proved  that  nature  in  English  has,  in  the  pro^ 
priety  of  our  tongue,  precisely  the  same  signification 
that  f^uVt;  had  among  the  Greeks,  and  natura  among  the 
Romans.    For  would  it  not  be  pretty  harsh  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear,  to  say  with  Aristotle,  "  that  nature  is  a  cor- 
**  poreal  substance,  or  a  corporeal  substance  is  nature  ?  " 
to  instance  but  in  this  one,  among  those  many  various 
senses  which  your  lordship  proves  he  used  the  term  fva-ii 
in :  or  with  Anaximander,  *^  that  nature  is  matter,  or 
matter  nature?"  or  with  Sextus  Empiricus,  "that 
nature  is  a  principle  of  life,  or  a  principle  of  life  is 
nature  ?  "    So  that  though  the  philosophers  of  old  of 
all  kinds  did  understand  the  sense  of  the  terms  ^uVk  and 
natura,  in  the  language  of  their  countries ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  what  you  would  here  conclude  from  thence, 
that  they  understood  the  proper  signification  of  the  term 
nature  in  English*     Nor  has  an  Englishman  any  more 
need  to  consult  those  Grecians  in  their  use  of  the  sound 
^uVk,  to  know  what  nature  signifies  in  English,  than 
those  Grecians  had  need  to  consult  our  writings,   or 
bring  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  nature  in  English 
authors,  to  justify  their  using  of  the  term  fi<ng  in  any 
sense  they  had  used  it  in  Greek.    The  like  may  be  said 
of  what  is  brought  out  of  the  Greek  christian  writers; 
for  I  think  an  Englishman  could  scarce  be  justified  in 
saying  in  English,  ^^  that  the  angels  were  natures,''  be- 
cause Theodoret  and  St.  Basil  call  them  ^ uo-k*    To  these, 
I  think)  there  might  be  added  other  senses,  wheripin  the 
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word  f  u^c  may  be  found,  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks, 
which  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship :  as 
particularly  Aristotle^  if  I  mistake  not»  uses  it  for  a 
plastic  power,  or  a  kind  of  ^'  anima  mundi,"*  presiding 
over  the  material  world,  and  producing  the  order 
and  regularity  of  motions,  formations^  and  generation 
in  it. 

Indeed  your  lordship  brings  a  proof  from  an  au* 
thority  that  is  proper  in  the  case,  and  would  go  a  great 
way  in  it ;  for  it  is  of  an  Englishman,  who,  writing  of 
nature,  gives  an  account  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
nature  in  English.  But  the  ipischief  is,  that  among 
eight  significations  of  the  wcmi  nature,  which  he  gives, 
that  is  not  to  be  found,  which  you  quote  him  for,  and 
had  need  of*  For  he  says  not  that  nature  in  English 
is  used  fi)r  substance ;  which  is  the  sense  ymir  lordship 
has  used  it  in,  and  would  justify  by  the  authority  of 
that  ingenious  and  honourable  person :  and  to  make  it 
out,  you  tell  us,  ^  Mr.  Boyle  says  the  word  essence  is 
*^  of  great  affinity  to  nature^  if  not  of  an  adequate  im^- 
^*  port ; "  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  "  but  the  real 
^  essence  of  a  thing  is  a  substance/'  So  that,  in  fine, 
the  authority  of  this  excellent  person  and  philosopher 
amounts  to  thus  much,  that  he  says  that  nature  and 
essence  are  two  terms  that  have  a  great  affinity ;  and 
you  say^  that  nature  and  substance  are  two  terms  that 
have  a  great  affinity.  For  the  learned  Mr.  Boyle  says 
no  such  thing,  nor  can  it  appear  that  be  ever  thought 
so,  till  it  can  be  shown,  that  be  has  said  that  essence 
and  siibstance  have  the  same  signification^ 

I  humbly  eoncdive,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  way 
m  any  body,  but  your  lordship,  to  have  quoted  an  au^ 
tfaor  for  saying  that  nature  end  substance  bad  the  same 
signification,  when  one  of  those  terms,  nvz.  substance, 
he  does  not,  upon  that  occasion,  so  much  as  name.  But 
your  lordship  has  this  privilege,  it  seems,  to  sp^k  of 
your  inferences  as  if  they  were  other  men's  words, 
liheteoi  I  think  I  have  given  seveml  instances ;  I  am 
aure  I  have  given  (me,  whene  you  seem  to  speak  of  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  as  my  words,  when  they  are  only  your 
inonis,  ther^  inferred  from  my  words  ^  evideqt  know* 
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**  ledge :  **  and  other  the  like  instanced  might  be  pro- 
duced, were  there  any  need. 

Had  your  lordship  produced  Mr.  Boyle*s  testimony, 
that  nature,  in  our  tongue^  had  the  same  signification 
with  substance^  I  should  presently  have  submitted  to  so 
great  an  authority,  and  taken  it  for  proper  English,  and 
a  clear  way  of  expressing  one's  self,  to  use  nature  and 
substance  promiscuously  one  for  another*  But  since,  I 
think,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  one  who  ever  did  sojj 
and  therefore  it  must  be  a  new,  and  consequently  no 
very  clear  Way  of  speaking ;  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to 
wonder,  why  in  all  this  dispute  about  the  term  nature, 
upon  the  clear  and  right  understanding  whereof,  you 
lay  so  much  stress,  you  have  not  been  pleased  to  define 
it :  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  leave  no  doubtfulness,  no  obscurity 
in  your  use  of  it,  nor  any  room  for  any  dispute  what 
you  mean  by  it.  This  would  have  sated  many  pages  of 
paper,  though  perhaps  it  would  have  made  us  lose  your 
learned  account  of  what  the  ancients  have  said  concern- 
ing ^uVic,  and  the  several  acceptations  they  used  it  in. 

All  the  other  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  your  lord- 
ship has  quoted,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  used  the 
term  ^uVk  and  natura,  properly  in  their  languages ;  and 
have  discoursed  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  about  what 
those  terms  in  their  countries  signified.  But  how  that 
proves  there  were  no  difliculties  in  the  sense  or  construc- 
tion in  that  discourse  of  yours,  concerning  nature,  which 
I,  and  those  I  consulted  upon  it,  did  not  understand ; 
is  hard  to  see.  Your  lordship's  discourse  was  obscure, 
and  too  difficult  then  for  me,  and  so  I  must  own  it  is 
still.  Whether  my  friend  be  any  better  enlightened  by 
what  you  have  said  to  him  here,  out  of  so  many  antient 
authors,  I  am  too  remote  from  him  at  the  writing  of 
this  to  know,  and  so  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship 
with  any  conversation,  which  perhaps,  when  we  meet 
again,  we  may  have  upon  it. 

The  next  passage  of  your  vindication,  which  was 
complained  of  to  be  very  hard  to  be  understood,  was 
this,  where  you  say,  *'  that  you  grant  that  by  sensation 
**  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  ^he  powers  and  pro^ 
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"  perties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there 
"  must  be  something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  im-n 
^^  possible  they  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that 
"  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reason, 
"  and  not  to  mere  ideas."  To  rectify  the  mistake  that 
had  been  made  in  my  first  letter,  p.  157,  in  taking  rea- 
son here  to  mean  the  faculty  of  reason,  you  tell  me, 
"  I  might  easily  have  seen,  that  by  reason  your  lordship 
"  understood  principles  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind." 
To  which  it  was  replied,  that  then  this  passage  of  yours 
must  be  read  thus,  viz.  ^'  that  your  lordship  grants  that 
**  by  sensation  and  reflexion  we  come  to  know  the  pro- 
"  perties  of  things ;  but  our  reason,  !•  e.  the  principles 
"  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind,  are  satisfied  that  there 
must  be  something  beyond  these ;  because  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that 
*'  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reason,** 
i.  e.  to  the  principles  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind, 
and  not  to  mere  ideas ;  *'  which  made  it  seem  more 
f*  unintelligible  than  it  was  before." 

To  the  complaint  was  made  of  the  unintelligibleness 
of  this  passage  in  this  last  sense  given  by  your  lordship, 
you  answer  nothing.  So  that  we  [i.  e.  my  friends  whom  . 
I  consulted  and  I]  are  still  excusable,  if  not  understand- 
ing what  is  signified  by  these  expressions  :  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  allowed  by  mankind  are  satisfied,  and 
the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  the  princi- 
"  pies  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind ; "  we  see  not  the 
connexion  of  the  propositions  here  tied  together  by  the 
words  "  so  that,"  which  was  the  thing  complained  of 
in  these  words,  viz.  *'  the  inference  here,  both  for  its 
"  connexion  and  expression  seemed  hard  to  be  under- 
"  stood ;  "  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  your 
lordship  takes  no  notice  of. 

Indeed  your  lordship  repeats  these  words  of  mine, 
*'  that  in  both  senses  of  the  word  reason,  either  taken 
"  for  a  faculty,  or  for  the  principles  of  reason  allowed 
"  by  mankind,  reason  and  ideas  may  consist  together : " 
and  then  subjoins,  ^^  that  this  leads  your  lordship  to 
"  the  examination  of  that  which  may  be  of  some  use, 
"  viz.  to  show  the  difference  of  my  method  of  cer- 
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tainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  i^ea- 
son."  Which  how  it  any  way  justifies  your  opposing 
ideas  and  reason,  as  you  here,  and  elsewhere  often  do ; 
or  shows,  that  ideas  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles, 
qf  reason  allowed  by  mankind ;  I  leave  to  the  reader  to 
judge.  Your  lordship,  for  the  clearing  of  what  you 
had  said  in  your  Vindication,  &c.  from  obscurity  and 
unintelligibleness,  which  were  complained  of  in  it,  is 
to  prove,  that  ideas  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  reason  allowed  by  mankind ;  and  in  answer  to  this, 
you  say,  "  you  will  show  the  difference  of  my  method 
**  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by 


"  reason." 


My  lord,  as  I  remember,  the  expression  in  question 
was  not,  "  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to 
our  reason,  and  not  to  my  method  of  certainty  by 
ideas ;  but  this,  that  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to 
^^  our  reason,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.  So  that  the  thing 
"  you  were  here  to  show,  was,  that  reason,  i.  e.  the 
"  principles  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind,  and  ideas ; 
«  and  not  the  principles  of  reason,  and  my  method  of 
"  certainty  by  ideas,  cannot  consist  together : "  for  the 
principles  of  reason  allowed  by  mankind,  and  ideas, 
may  consist  together ;  though,  perhaps,  my  method  of 
certainty  by  ideas  should  prove  inconsistent  with  those 
principles.  So  that  if  all  that  you  say,  from  this  to  the 
153d  page,  i.  e.  forty-eight  pages,  were  as  clear  de- 
monstration, as  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  the  contrary ; 
yet  it  does  nothing  to  clear  the  passage  in  hand,  but 
leaves  that  part  of  your  discourse,  concerning  nature, 
lying  still  under  the  objection  was  made  against  it,  as 
much  as  if  you  had  not  said  one  word. 

But  since  I  am  not  unwilling  that  my  method  of 
certainty  should  be  examined,  and  I  should  be  glad  (if 
there  be  any  faults  in  it)  to  learn  the  defects  of  that  my 
definition  of  knowledge,  from  so  great  a  master  as  your 
lordship ;  I  will  consider  what  you  here  say,  "  to  show 
"  the  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas, 
"  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reason.*' 

Your  lordship  says,  *'  that  the  way  of  certainty  by 
"  reason  lies  in  two  things : 
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**  1.  The  certainty  of  principles. 
"  2.  The  certainty  of  deductions." 

I  grant,  that  a  part  of  that  which  is  called  certainty 
by  reason,  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles;  which 
principles,  I  presume,  your  lordship  and  I  are  agreed, 
are  several  propositions. 

If  then  these  principles  are  propositions,  to  show  the 
difference  between  your  lordship's  way  of  certainty  by 
reason,  and  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  I  think  it  is 
visible,  that  you  ought  to  show  wherein  the  certainty 
of  those  propositions  consists  in  your  way  by  reason, 
different  from  that  wherein  I  make  it  consist  in  my  way 
by  ideas.  As  for  example,  your  lordship  and  I  are 
agreed,  that  this  proposition,  whatsoever  is,  is;  is  a 
principle  of  reason,  or  a  maxim.  Now  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas,  is,  that  the  certainty  of  this  propo- 
sition consists  in  this,  that  there  is  a  perceivable  con- 
nexion or  agreement  between  the  idea  of  being  and  the 
idea  of  being,  or  between  the  idea  of  existence  and  the 
idea  of  existence,  as  is  expressed  in  that  proposition. 
But  now,  in  your  way  of  reason,  pray  wherein  does 
the  certainty  of  this  proposition  consist  ?  If  it  be  in  any 
thing  different  from  that  perceivable  agreement  of  the 
ideas,  aflSrmed  of  one  another  in  it,  I  beseech  your  ]ord« 
ship  to  tell  me ;  if  not,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude,  that 
your  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  and  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas,  in  this  case  are  just  the  same. 

But  instead  of  saying  any  thing,  to  show  wherein  the 
certainty  of  principles  is  different  in  the  way  of  reason, 
from  the  certainty  of  principles  in  the  way  of  ideas, 
upon  my  friend*s  showing,  that  you  had  no  ground  to 
say  as  you  did,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  reason,  as  it  stands 
for  principles  of  reason ;  your  lordship  takes  occasion 
(as,  what  will  not,  in  a  skilful  hand,  serve  to  introduce 
any  thing  one  has  a  mind  to  ?)  to  tell  me,  **  what  ideas 
•*  I  have  of  them  must  appear  from  my  book,  and  you 
"  do  there  find  a  chapter  of  self-evident  propositions 
'^  and  maxims,  which  you  cannot  but  think  extraordi- 
"  nary  for  the  design  of  it,  which  is  thus 
5  20^'  ^  '^'  "  summed  in  the  conclusion,  viz.  that  it 
'^  was  to  show,  that  these  mi^xims,  as  (hey 
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**  are  of  little  use,  where  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
**  ideas,  so  they  are  of  dangerous  use,  where  our  ideas 
^^  are  not  clear  and  distinct.  And  is  not  this  a  fair  way 
"  to  convince  your  lordship,  that  my  way  of  ideas  is 
^'  very  consistent  with  the  certainty  of  reason,  when  the 
"  way  of  reason  hath  been  always  supposed  to  proceed 
*'  upon  general  principles,  and  I  assert  theni  to  be  use* 
**  less  and  dangerous  ?  " 

In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  observe, 

1.  That  the  pronoun  "  them  "  here  seems  to  have 
reference  to  self-evident  propositions,  to  maxims,  and 
to  principles,  as  terms  used  by  your  lordship  and  me ; 
though  it  be  certain,  that  you  and  I  use  them  in  a  far 
different  sense ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  use  them  all 
three  promiscuously  one  for  another ;  whereas  it  is  plain^ 
tjiat  in  that  chapter,  out  of  which  you  bring  . 
your  quotations  here,  I  distinguish  self-evi-  ^^^'  *^^' 
dent  propositions  from  those,  which  I  there 
mention  under  the  name  of  maxims,  which  are  princi- 
pally these  two,  "  whatsoever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossi-i 
"  ble  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be/'  Far- 
ther it  is  plain,  out  of  the  same  place,  that  by  maxims  I 
there  mean  general  propositions,  which  are  so  univer- 
sally received  under  the  name  of  maxims  or  axioms, 
that  they  are  looked  upon  as  innate;  the  two  chief 
whereof,  principally  there  meant,  are  those  above- 
mentioned  :  but  what  the  propositions  are  which  you 
comprehend  under  maxims,  or  principles  of  reason, 
cannot  be  determined,  since  your  lordship  neither  de- 
fines nor  enumerates  them ;  and  so  it  is  impossible, 
precisely,  to  know  what  you  mean  by  "them'*  here: 
and  that  which  makes  me  more  at  a  loss,  is,  that  in  this 
argument,  you  set  down  for  principles  or  maxims,  pro- 
positions that  are  not  self-evident,  viz.  this,  "  that  the 
"  essential  properties  of  a  man  are  to  reason  and  dis- 
"  course,**  &c. 

2.  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  you  tell  me,  that  in 
my  book  "  you  find  a  chapter  of  self-evident  proposi- 
"  tions  and  maxims,"  whereas  I  find  no  such  chapter  in 
my  book:  I  have  in  it  indeed  a  chapter  of  maxims,  but 
never  an  one  intitled,    "  of  self-evident  propositions, 
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*  and  DOftxims.*'  This,  it  is  possible^  your  lordship  will 
call  a  nice  criticism ;  but  yet  it  is  such  an  one,  as 
is  very  necessary  in  the  case ;  for  in  that  chapter  I,  as  is 
before  observed,  expressly  distinguish  self-evident  propo- 
sitions from  the  received  maxims  or  axioms,  which 
I  there  speak  of:  whereas  it  seems  to  me  to  be  your 
design  (in  joining  them  in  a  title  of  a  chapter,  contrary 
to  what  I  had  done)  to  have  it  thought,  that  I  treated  of 
them  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  so  all  that  I  said 
there,  of  the  uselessness  of  some  few  general  propositions 
under  the  title  of  received  maxims,  might  be  applied 
to  all  self-evident  propositions ;  the  quite  contrary 
whereof  was  the  design  of  that  chapter.  For  that  which 
I  endeavour  to  show  there,  is,  that  all  our  knowledge 
18  not  built  on  those  few  received  general  propositions, 
which  are  ordinarily  called  maxims  or  axioms ;  but  that 
there  are  a  great  many  truths  may  be  known  without 
them :  but  that  there  is  any  knowledge,  without  self- 
evident  propositions,  I  am  so  far  from  denying,  that  I 
am  accused  by  your  lordship  for  requiring,  in  demon* 
stration,  more  such  than  you  think  are  necessary.  This 
seems,  I  say,  to  be  your  design ;  and  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship, by  entitling  my  chapter,  as  I  myself  did,  and  not 
as  it  would  best  serve  your  turn,  had  not  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  this  nice  criticism.  This  is  certain, 
that  without  thus  confounding  maxims  and  self-evident 
propositions,  what  you  here  say  would  not  so  much,  as 
in  appearance,  concern  me :  for, 

8.  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  aU  the  argument 
your  lordship  uses  here  against  me  to  prove,  that  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  "  the  way 
of  certainty  by  reason,  which  lies  in  the  certainty  of 
principles,  is  this,  that  the  way  of  reason  hath  been 
^*  always  supposed  to  proceed  upon  general  principles, 
**  and  I  assert  them  to  he  useless  and  dangerous.'*  Be 
pleased,  my  lord,  to  define  or  enumerate  your  general 
principles,  and  tlien  we  shall  see  whether  I  assert  them 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous,  and  whether  they,  who 
supposed  the  way  of  reason  was  to  proceed  upon  general 
principles,  differed  from  me;  and  if  they  did  differ, 
whether  theirs  was  more  the  way  of  reason  than  mine; 
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but  to  talk  thus  of  general  princi[des,  which  have  always 
been  supposed  the  way  of  reason,  without  telling  so 
much  as  which»  or  what  they  are,  is  not  so  much  as  by 
authority  to  show,  that  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas 
is  inconsistent  with  the  way  of  c»1;ainty  by  reason : 
much  less  is  it  in  reality  to  prove  it.  Because  admitting 
I  had  said  any  thing  contrary  to  what,  as  you  say,  has 
been  always  supposed,  its  being  supposed,  proves  it  not 
to  be  true ;  because  we  know  that  several  things  have 
been  for  many  ages  generally  supposed,  which  at  last, 
upon  examination,  have  been  found  not  to  be  true. 

What  hath  been  always  supposed,  is  fit  only  for  your 
lordship's  great  reading  to  declare :  but  such  arguments, 
I  confess,  are  wholly  lost  ujion  me,  who  have  not  time 
or  occasion  to  examine  what  has  always  been  supposed ; 
especially  in  those  questions  which  concern  truths,  that 
are  to  be  known  from  the  nature  of  things :  because,  I 
think,  they  cannot  be  established  by  majority  of  votes^ 
not  easy  to  he  collected ;  nor  if  they  were  collected, 
can  convey  certainty  till  it  can  be  supposed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  always  in  ^  the  right*  In 
matters  of  fact,  I  own  we  must  govern  ourselves  by  the 
testimonies  of  others ;  but  in  matters  of  speculation,  to 
suppose  on,  as  others  have  supposed  before  us,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  only  a  way  to  learned  ignorance, 
which  enables  to  talk  much^  and  know  but  little*  The 
truths,  which  the  penetration  and  labours  of  others 
before  us  have  discovered  and  made  out,  I  own  we  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  them  for ;  and  •  some  of  them  are 
of  that  consequence,  that  we  cannot  acknowledge  too 
much  the  advantages  we  receive  from  those  great  mas- 
ters in  knowledge :  but  where  they  only  supposed,  they 
left  it  to  us  to  search,  and  advance  farther.  And  in 
those  things,  I  think,  it  becomes  our  industry  to  employ 
itself,  for  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge,  and  add- 
ing to  the  atock  of  discoveries  left  us  by  our  inquisitive 
and  thinking  predecessors. 

4.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  viz.  that 
to  these  words,  "  these  maxims,  as  they  are  of  little  use 
*•  where  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  so  they  are  of 
<*  dangerous  use  vhere  our  ideas  ar?  pot  clear  an4 
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•*  distinct,"  quoted  out  of  my  Essay;  you  sulyjoin, 
'*  and  is  not  this  a  fair  way  to  convince  your  lordship^ 
•*  that  my  way  of  ideas  is  very  consistent  with  the  cer- 
"  tainty  of  reason  ?  '*  Answ.  My  lord,  my  Essay,  and 
those  words  in  it,  were  writ  many  years  before  I  dreamt 
that  you  or  any  body  else  would  ever  question  the  con- 
sistency of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  with  the  way 
of  certainty  by  reason ;  and  so  could  not  be  intended  to 
convince  your  lordship  in  this  point :  and  since  you 
first  said,  that  these  two  ways  are  inconsistent,  I  never 
brought  those  words  to  convince  you,  "  that  my  way  is 
"  consistent  with  the  certainty  of  reason ; "  and  there- 
fore why  you  ask,  whether  that  be  a  fair  way  to  convince 
you,  which  was  never  made  use  of  as  any  way  to  con- 
vince you  of  any  such  thing,  is  hard  to  imagine. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  in  the  following  words 

with  the  like  kind  of  argument,  where  you  tell  me  that 

I  say,  "  that  my  first  design  is  to  prove, 

^^^'4  ^'  "  ^^^^  ^^^  consideration  of  those  general 
**  maxims  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  or 
"  certainty  of  knowledge ;  which,  says  your  lordship, 
'^  overthrows  all  that  which  hath  been  accounted  science 
**  and  demonstration,  and  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
'^  scepticism ;  because  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  de- 
pend upon  some  general  principles  of  reason.  To 
make  this  plain,  you  say,  you  will  put  a  case  grounded 
upon  my  words ;  which  are,  that  I  have  discoursed 
with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually  denied 
that  they  are  men.  These  words  J.  S.  understands 
as  spoken  of  themselves,  and  charges  them  with  very 
ill  consequences ;  but  you  think  they  are  capable  of 
**  another  meaning:  however,  says  your  lordship,  let 
'^  us  put  the  case,  that  men  did  in  earnest  question, 
"  whether  they  were  men  or  not ;  and  then  you  do  not 
see,  if  I  set  aside  general  maxims,  how  I  can  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  men.  For  the  way  your 
lordship  looks  on  as  most  apt  to  prevail  upon  such 
extraordinary  sceptical  men,  is  by  general  maxims 
**  and  principles  of  reason." 

Answ*  I  can  neither  in  that  paragraph  nor  chapter 
find  that  I  say,  *^  that  my  firs^  (Resign  is  to  prQve,  that 
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"  these  general  maxims  "  [i.  e.  those  which  your  lord- 
ship calls  general  principles  of  reason]  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  and  certainty  of  knowledge  in  general: 
for  so  these  words  must  be  understood^  to  make  good 
the  consequence  which  your  lordship  charges  on  them, 
viz.  **  that  they  overthrow  all  that  has  been  accounted 

science  and  demonstration,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 

scepticism." 

What  my  design  in  that  place  is,  is  evident  from  these 
words  in  the  foregoing  paragraph:   ^*  let  us  consider 
"  whether    this    self-evidence  be    peculiar 
"  only  to  those  propositions,  which  are  re-  ^^^i  3*  *^' 
"  ceived  for  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity 
*'  of  axioms  allowed :  and  here  it  is  plain,  that  several 
'*  other  truths^  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally 
"  with  them  in  this  self-evidence.**     Which  shows  that 
ray  design  there,  was  to  evince  that  there  were  truths 
that  are  not  called  maxims,  that  are  as  self-evident  as 
those  received  maxims.    Pursuant  to  this  design,  I  say, 
"  that  the  consideration  of  these  axioms  **      . 
i.e.  whatsoever  is,  is;  and  it  is  impossible      ^ 
or  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be]  ^^  can  add 

nothing  to  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  its  [i.  e.  the 

mind's]  knowledge;"  [i.e.  of  the  truth  of  more 
particular  propositions,  concerning  identity.]  These 
are  my  words  in  that  place,  and  that  the  sense  of  them 
is  according  to  the  limitation  annexed  to  them  between 
those  crotchets.  I  refer  my  reader  to  that  fourth  section ; 
where  he  will  find  that  all  that  I  say  amounts  to  no  more 
but  what  is  expressed  in  these  words,  in  the  close  of  it: 
"  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this  pro- 
**  position,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  self-evident  a 
**  proposition,  as  that  consisting  of  more  general  terms, 
"  whatsoever  is,  is :  and  again,  whether  this  proposi- 
**  tion,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  proposition  that  the 
^*  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  soon  as  it  understands 
*'  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  it  is  impossible 
"  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be :  and  so  of  all 
"  the  like."  And  now  I  ask  your  lordship,  whether 
you  do  affirm  of  this,  "  that  it  overthrows  all  that 
'<  which  hath  been  counted  science  and  demonstration. 
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^  and  must  lay  the  foundation  of  scepticism  ?  "  If  you 
do,  I  shall  desire  you  to  prove  it :  if  you  do  not,  I  must 
desire  you  to  conader  how  fairly  my  sense  has  been 
represented. 

But  supposing  you  had  represented  my  sense  right, 
and  that  the  Uttie  or  dangerous  use  which  I  there  limit 
to  certain  maxims,  had  been  meant  of  all  principles  of 
reason  in  general,  in  your  sense ;  what  had  this  been^ 
my  lord,  to  the  question  under  debate  ?  Your  lordship 
undertakes  to  show,  that  your  way  of  certainty  by  rea- 
son is  different  from  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas.  To 
do  this,  you  say  in  the  preceding  page,  *^  that  certainty 
"  by  reason  lies,  1.  in  certainty  of  principles ;  2.  in  cer- 
^^  tainty  of  deductions/'  The  first  of  these  you  are  upon 
here ;  and  if  in  order  to  what  you  had  undertaken,  your 
lordship  had  shown,  that  in  your  way  by  reason,  those 
princi{des  were  certain ;  but  in  my  way  by  ideas,  we 
could  not  attain  to  any  certainty  concerning  them :  this 
indeed  had  been  to  show  a  difference  between  my  way 
of  certainty,  which  you  call  the  way  by  ideas;  and 
yours,  which  you  call  the  way  by  reason ;  in  this  part 
of  certainty,  that  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles.  I 
have  said  in  the  words  quoted  by  your  lordship,  that 
the  consideration  of  those  two  maxims,  *'  what  is, 
^^  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  he,  and 
•*  not  to  be ; "  are  not  of  use  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
.  evidence  or  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
identical  predications ;  but  I  never  said  those  maxims 
were  in  the  least  uncertain :  I  may  perhaps  think  other- 
wise of  their  use  than  your  lordship  does,  but  I  think 
no  otherwise  of  their  truth  and  certainty  than  you  do ; 
they  are  left  in  their  full  force  and  certainty  for  your 
use,  if  you  can  make  any  bettet  use  of  them,  than  what 
I  think  can  be  made.  So  that  in  respect  of  the  allowed 
certainty  of  those  principles,  my  way  differs  not  at  all 
from  your  lordship's. 

Pray,  my  lord,  look  over  that  chapter  again,  and  see 
whether  I  bring  their  truth  and  certainty  any  more  into 
question,  than  you  yourself  do ;  and  it  is  about  their 
certainty,  and  not  use,  that  the  question  here  is  between 
your  lordship  and  me :  we  both  agree,  that  they  are  both 
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uiidoubtedly  certain ;  all  then  that  you  bring  ih  the  fol- 
lowing pages  about  their  use,  is  nothing  to  the  presrat 
question  about  the  certainty  of  principles,  which  your 
lorcUbip  is  upon  in  thb  place :  and  you  will  prove,  that 
your  way  of  certainty  by  reason  is  different  from  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  when  you  can  show,  that  you 
are  certain  of  the  truth  of  those,  or  any  other  maxims, 
any  otharwise  than  by  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas  as  expressed  in  them. 

But  your  lordship  passing  by  that  wholly,  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  my  saying,  that  the  consideration  of  those 
two  general  maxims  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence 
and  certainty  of  knowledge  in  identical  predications, 
(for  that  is  all  that  I  there  say)  '^  overthrows  all  that  has 
*^  been  accounted  science  and  demonstration,  and  must 
^^  lay  the  foundation  of  scepticism ;  **  and  it  is  by  a  very 
remarkable  proof,  viz.  **  because  our  true  grounds  of 

certainty  depend   upon   some  general   princiides  of 

reason ; "  which  is  the  very  thing  I  there  not  only 
deny,  but  have  disproved ;  and  therefore  should  not,  I 
humUy  conceive,  have  been  rested  on  as  a  proof  of  any 
thing  else,  till  my  aiguments  against  it  had  been  an- 
swered. 

But  instead  of  that,  your  lordship  says,  you  will 
put  a  case  that  shall  make  it  plain :  which  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  six  following  pages,  which  are  spent  in  this 
case. 

The  case  is  founded  upon  a  supposition,  which  you 
seem  willing  to  have  thought  that  you  borrowed  either 
from  J.  S.  or  from  me :  whereas  truly  that  supposition 
is  neither  that  gentleman's  nor  mine,  but  purely  your 
lordship*s  own.     For  however  grossly  Mr.  J .  S.  has  mis- 
taken (which  he  has  since  acknowledged  in  print)  the 
obvious  sense  of  those  words  of  my  Essay, 
on  which  you  say  you  ground  your  case ;  yet  e  j^'  ^' 
I  must  do  him  right  herein,  that  he  himself 
supposed  not,  that  any  man  in  his  wits  ever  in  earnest 
questioned  whether  he  himself  were  a  man  or  no: 
though  by  a  mistake  (which  I  cannot  but  wonder  at,  in 
one  so  much  exercised  in  controversy  as  Mr.  J.  S.)  he 
charged  me  with  saying  it. 
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Your  lordship  indeed  says,  *'  that  you  think  my  words 
"  there  may  have  another  meaning."  Would  you  thereby 
insinuate,  that  you  think  it  possible  they  should  have 
that  meaning  which  J.  S.  once  gave  them  ?  If  you  do 
not,  my  lord,  Mr.  J.  S.  and  his  understanding  them  so, 
is  in  vain  brought  in  here  to  countenance  your  making 
such  a  supposition.  If  you  do  think  those  words  of 
my  Essay  capable  of  such  a  meaning  as  J.  S.  gave  them, 
there  will  appear  a  strange  harmony  between  your  lord- 
ship's and  M.  J.  S.'s  understanding,  when  he  mistakes 
what  is  said  in  my  book;  whether  it  will  continue,  now 
Mr.  J.  S.  takes  me  right,  I  know  not :  but  let  us  come 
to  the  case  as  you  put  it.     Your  words  are, 

^'  Let  us  put  the  case,  that  men  did  in  earnest  ques- 
"  tion  whether  they  were  men  or  not.  Your  lordship 
*^  says^  you  do  not  then  see,  if  I  set  aside  general  max- 
"  ims,  how  I  can  convince  them  that  they  are  men.'* 
Answ.  And  do  you,  my  lord,  see  that  with  maxims  you 
can  convince  them  of  that  or  any  thing  else  ?  I  confess, 
whatever  you  should  do,  I  should  think  it  scarce  worth 
while  to  reason  with  them  about  any  thing.  I  believe  you 
are  the  first  that  ever  supposed  a  man  so  much  beside 
himself,  as  to  question  whether  he  were  a  man  or  no, 
and  yet  so  rational  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  being 
convinced  of  that  or  any  thing  by  discourse  of  reason. 
This,  methinks,  is  little  different  from  supposing  a 
man  in  and  out  of  his  wits  at  the  same  time. 

But  let  us  suppose  your  lordship  so  lucky  with  your 
maxims,  that  you  do  convince  a  man  (that  doubts  of  it) 
that  he  is  a  man ;  what  proof,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord, 
is  that  of  this  proposition,  *^  that  our  true  grounds  of 
**  certainty  depend  upon  some  general  principles  of 
"  reason  ?  '* 

On  the  contrary,  suppose  it  should  happen,  as  is  the 
more  likely,  that  your  setting  upon  him  with  your 
maxims  cannot  convince  him ;  are  we  not  by  this  your 
case  to  take  this  for  a  proof,  "  that  general  principles  of 
"  reason  are  not  the  grounds  of  certainty  ?  '*  For  it  is 
upon  the  success,  or  not  success  of  your  endeavours  to 
convince  such  a  man  with  maxims,  that  your  lordship 
puts  the  proof  of  this  proposition,   '*  that  our  true 
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grounds  of  certainty  depend  upon  general  principles  of 

reason ;  '*  the  issue  whereof  must  remain  in  suspense^ 
till  you  have  found  such  a  man  to  bring  it  to  trial :  and 
so  the  proof  is  far  enough  off,  unless  you  think  the  case  so 
plain,  that  every  one  sees  such  a  man  will  be  presently 
convinced  by  your  maxims,  though  I  should  think  it 
probable  that  most  people  may  think  he  will  not. 

Your  lordship  adds,  "  for  the  way  you  look  on,  as 
*^  most  apt  to  prevail  upon  such  extraordinary  sceptical 
**  men,  is  by  general  maxims  and  principles  of  reason.'* 
Answ.  This  indeed  is  a  i^ason  why  your  lordship 
should  use  maxims,  when  you  have  to  do  with  such  ex* 
traordinary  sceptical  men ;  because  you  look  on  it  as  the 
likeliest  way  to  prevail.  But  pray,  my  lord,  is  your  look- 
ing on  it  as  the  best  way  to  prevail  on  such  extraordinary 
sceptical  men,  any  proof,  "  that  our  true  grounds  of 
"  certainty  depend  upon  some  general  principles  of 
'*  reason?"  for  it  was  to  make  this  plain,  that  this  case 
was  put. 

Farther,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  what  we  have 
here  to  do  with  the  ways  of  convincing  others  of  what 
they  do  not  know  or  assent  to  ?  Your  lordship  and  I  are 
not,  as  I  think,  disputing  of  the  methods  of  persuading 
others  of  what  they  are  ignorant  of,  and  do  not  yet 
assent  to ;  but  our  debate  here  is  about  the  ground  of 
certainty,  in  what  they  do  know  and  assent  to. 

'  However,  you  go  on  to  set  down  several  maxims, 
which  you  look  on  as  most  apt  to  prevail  upon  your 
extraordinary,  sceptical  man,  to  convince  him  that  he 
exists^  and  that  he  is  a  man.     The  maxims  are, 

**  That  nothing  can  have  no  operation. 

That  all  different  sorts  of  being  are.  distinguished 

by  essential  properties. 

"  That  the  essential  properties  of  a  man  are,  to  rea- 
**  son,  discourse,  &c. 

"  That  these  properties  cannot  subsist  by  themselves, 
**  without  a  real  substance.** 

I  will  not  question  whether  a  man  cannot  know  that 
he  exists,  or  be  certain  (for  it  is  of  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty the  question  here  is)  that  he  is  a  man  without  the 
help  of  these  maxims.     I  will  only  crave  leave  to  ask^ 
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bow  you  know  that  these  are  maxims  ?  For  methinks 
this,  *^  that  the  essential  properties  of  a  man  are  to  rea- 
son, discourse,"  &c.  an  imperfect  proposition,  *^  and  so 
forth  **  at  the  end  of  it,  is  a  pretty  sort  of  maxim. 
That  therefore  which  I  desire  to  be  informed  here,  is, 
how  your  lordship  knows  these,  or  any  other  proposi- 
tions to  be  maxims;  and  how  propositions,  that  are 
maxims^  are  to  be  distinguished  from  propositions  that 
are  not  maxims  ?  and  the  reason  why  I  insist  upon  it,  is 
this ;  because  this,  and  this  only,  would  show,  whether 
what  I  have  said  in  my  chapter  about  maxims,  ^^  over- 
"  throws  all  that  has  been  accounted  science  and  de- 
*^  monstration,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  scepticism/' 
But  I  fear  my  request,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  maxims,  that  I  may  know  what 
propositions,  according  to  your  lordship,  are,  and  what 
are  not  maxims,  will  not  be  easily  granted  me :  because 
it  would  presently  put  an  end  to  all  that  you  impute  to 
me,  as  said  in  that  chapter  against  maxims,  in  a  sense 
that  I  use  not  the  word  there. 

Your  lordship  makes  me,  out  of  my  book,  answer  to 
the  use  you  make  of  the  four  above-mentioned  proposi- 
tions, which  you  call  maxims,  as  if  I  were  declared  of 
an  opinion,  that  maxims  could  not  be  of  any  use  in 
arguing  with  others  :  which  methinks  you  should  not 
have  done,  if  you  had  considered  my  chapter  of  maxims, 
which  you  so  often  quote.  For  I  there  say,  ^'  maxims 
**  are  useful  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wran- 

?T^f  11-^^*  "  S^^^^ ^  ^^^^»  **^®*  wrong  opinions 

*  "  lead  to  absurdities,"  &c. 
Your  lordship  nevertheless  goes  on  to  prove,  **  that 
'^  without  the  help  of  these  principles  or  maxims,  I  ean- 
**  not  prove  to  any  that  doubt  it,  that  they  are  men, 
"  in  my  way  of  ideas  "  Answ.  I  beseech  you,  my  lord, 
to  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  again,  that  the  question  is 
not  what  I  can  prove ;  but  whether,  in  my  way  by 
ideas,  I  cannot  without  the  help  of  these  principles 
know  that  I  am  a  man ;  and  be  certain  of  the  truth  of 
that,  and  several  other  propositions :  I  say,  of  several 
other  {MTopositions ;  for  I  do  not  think  you,  in  your  way 
of  c^ainty  by  reason,  pretend  tg  be  certain  of  all  truths ; 
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or  to  be  aUe  to  prove  (to  those  who  doubt)  all  proposi- 
tionsy  or  so  much  as  be  able  to  convince  everj  one  of 
every  proposition,  that  you  yourself  are  certain  of. 
There  be  many  propositions  in  Mr.  Newton's  excellent 
book^  which  there  are  thousands  of  (leople,  and  those  ^ 
little  more  rational  than  such  as  should  deny  themselves 
to  be  men,  whom  Mr.  Newton  himself  would  not  be 
able,  with  or  without  the  use  of  maxims  used  in  mathe- 
matics, to  convince  of  the  truth  of:  and  yet  tliis  would 
be  no  argument  against  his  method  of  certainty,  where- 
by he  came  to  the  knowledge  that  they  are  true.  What 
therefore  you  can  conclude,  as  to  my  way  of  certainty, 
from  a  supposition  of  my  not  being  able^  in  my  way  by 
ideas,  to  convince  those  who  doubt  of  it,  that  they  are 
men,  I  do  not  see.  But  your  lordship  is  resolved  to 
prove  that  I  cannot,  and  so  you  go  on. 

Your  lordship  says,  that  '^  I  suppose  that  we  must 
*^  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  we  are  certain 
*^  of; "  and  this  you  prove  out  of  my  chapter  of  maxima, 
where  I  say,  ^*  that  every  one  knows  the  ideas  that  he 
'^  has,  and  that  distinctly  and  unconfusedly  one  from 
'*  another.'"  Answ.  I  suspected  all  along,  that  you 
mistook  what  I  meant  by  confused  ideas.  If  your  lord- 
ship pleases  to  turn  to  my  chapter  of  distinct 
and  confused  ideas,  you  will  there  find,  that  ^  ^^i/^a 
an  idea,  which  is  distmgmshed  in  the  nund 
from  all  others,  may  yet  be  confused:  the  confusion 
being  made  by  a  careless  application  of  distinct  names 
to  ideas,  that  are  not  sufficiently  distinct.  Which  hav- 
ing explained  at  large,  in  that  chapter,  I  shall  not  need 
here  again  to  repeat*  Only  permit  me  to  set  down  an 
instance:  he  that  has  the  idea  of  the  liquor  that  circu- 
lating through  the  heart  of  a  sheep,  keeps  that  animal 
alive,  and  he  that  has  the  idea  of  the  liquor  that  circu- 
lates through  the  heart  of  a  lobster,  has  two  different 
ideas;  as  distinct  as  an  idea  of  an  aqueous,  pellucid^ 
cold  liquor,  is  from  the  idea  of  a  red,  opaque,  hot  liquor : 
but  yet  these  two  may  be  confounded,  by  giving  the 
name  blood  to  this  vital  circulating  liquor  of  a  lobster. 

This  being  considered,  will  show  bow  what  I  have 
.  •ai4  there  may  consist  with  my  saying,  that  to  certainty 
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ideas  are  not  required,  that  are  in  all  their  parts  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct :  because  certainty  being  spoken 
there  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition, 
and  propositions  being  made  in  words,  it  may  be  true, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds, 
are,  as  far  as  we  have  them  there,  clear  and  distinct ;  yet 
those  which  we  would  suppose  the  terms  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  stand  for,  may  not  be  clear  and  distinct :  either, 

1.  By  making  the  term  stand  for  an  uncertain  idea^ 
which  we  have  not  yet  precisely  determined  in  our 
minds,  whereby  it  comes  to  stand  sometimes  for  one 
idea,  sometimes  for  another.  Which  though,  when  we 
reflect  on  them,  they  are  distinct  in  our  minds,  yet  by 
this  use  of  a  name  undetermined  in  its  signification, 
come  to  be  confounded.     Or, 

2*  By  supposing  the  name  to  stand  for  something 
more  than  really  is  in  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we 
make  it  a  sign  of,  v.  g.  let  us  suppose,  that  a  man  many 
years  since,  when  he  was  young,  eat  a  fruit,  whose  shape, 
size,  consistency,  and  colour,  he  has  a  perfect  remem- 
brance of;  but  the  particular  taste  he  has  forgot,  and  only 
remembers,  that  it  very  much  delighted  him.  This 
complex  idea,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  mind,  it  is  evident, 
is  there ;  and  as  far  as  he  perceives  it,  when  he  reflects 
on  it,  is  in  all  parts  clear  and  distinct :  but  when  he 
calls  it  a  pine-apple,  and  will  suppose,  that  name  stands 
for  the  same  precise  complex  idea,  for  which  another 
man  (who  newly  eat  of  that  fruit,  and  has  the  idea  of 
the  taste  of  it  also  fresh  in  his  mind)  uses  it,  or  for  which 
he  himself  used  it,  when  he  had  the  taste  fresh  in  his 
memory ;  it  is  plain  his  complex  idea  in  that  part,  which 
consists  in  the  taste,  is  very  obscure. 

To  apply  this  to  what  your  lordship  here  makes  me 
suppose,  I  answer, 

1.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  to  certainty  it  is  requisite, 
that  an  idea  should  be  in  all  its  parts  clear  and  distinct. 
I  can  be  Certain,  that  a  pine-apple  is  not  an  artichoke, 
though  my  idea^  which  I  suppose  that  name  to  stand  for, 
be  in  me  obscure  and  confused,  in  regard  of  its  taste. 

2.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary  I  affirm,  that 
I  can  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  man  (i.  e.  the 
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idea  Igive  the  name  man  to^  may  be  clear  and  distinct) 
though  it  should  be  true,  that  men  are  not  yet  agreed 
on  the  determined  idea,  that  the  name  man  shall  stand 
for.  Whatever  confusion  there  may  be  in  the  idea,  to 
which  that  name  is  indeterminately  applied ;  I  do  allow 
and  aflSrm,  that  every  one,  if  he  pleases,  may  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  man  td  himself,  i.  e.  which 
he  makes  the  word  man  stand  for :  which,  if  he  makes 
known  to  others  in  his  discourse  with  them  about  man^ 
all  verbal  dispute  will  cease,  and  he  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  he  uses  the  term  man.  And  if  this  were  but  done 
with  most  of  the  glittering  terms  brandished  in  disputes, 
it  would  often  be  seen  how  little  some  men  have  to  say» 
who  with  equivocal  words  and  expressions  make  no  small 
noise  in  controversy. 

Your  lordship  concludes  this  part  by  saying,  **  thus 
"  you  have  showed  how  inconsistent  my  way  of  ideas  is 
"  with  true  certainty,  and  of  what  use  and  necessity 
**  these  general  principles  of  reason  are.**  Answ.  By 
the  laws  of  disputation,  which  in  another  place  you  ex- 
press such  a  regard  to,  one  is  bound  not  to  change  the 
terms  of  the  question.  This  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
offer  to  your  lordship,  because,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
into  controversy,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  one  so  apt,  shall  I  say,  to  forgej;  or  change  the  ques- 
tion as  your  lordship.  This,  my  lord,  I  should  not  ven- 
ture to  say,  but  upon  very  good  grounds,  which  I  shall 
be  ready  to  give  you  an  account  of,  whenever  you  shall 
demand  it  of  me.  One  example  of  it  we  have  here :  you 
say,  "  you  have  showed  how  inconsistent  my  way  of 
ideas  is  with  true  certainty,  and  of  what  use  and  ne- 
cessity these  general  principles  of  reason  are."  My 
lord,  if  you  please  to  look  back  to  the  105th  page,  you 
will  see  what  you  there  promised  was  "  to  show  the  dif- 
ference of  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the 
method  of  certainty  by  reason :  "  and  particularly  in 
the  pages  between  that  and  this,  the  certainty  of  princi- 
ples, which  you  say  is  one  of  those  two  things,  wherein 
the  way  of  certainty  by  reason  lies.  Instead  of  that, 
your  lordship  concludes  here,  that  you  have  showed  two 
things: 
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^  1.  How  inconsistent  my  way  of  ideas  is  with  true 
«*  certainty.**  Whereas  it  should  be  **  to  show  the  in- 
**  consistency  or  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty 
^  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reason ;  '* 
which  are  two  very  different  propositions.  And  before 
you  undertake  to  show,  that  my  method  of  certainty  is 
inconsistent  with  true  certainty,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  define,  and  tell  us  wherein  true  certainty  consists, 
which  your  lordship  has  shown  no  great  forwardness 
to  do. 

2.  Another  thing  which  you  say  you  have  done,  is, 
**  that  you  have  shown  of  what  use  and  necessity  these 
•*  general  principles  of  reason  are.'*  Ans.  Whether  by 
these  general  principles  you  mean  those  propositions 
which  you  set  down,  page  108,  and  call  there  maxims, 
or  any  other  propositions  which  you  have  not  any  where 
set  down,  I  cannot  tell.  But  whatsoever  they  are,  that 
you  mean  here  by  "  these,**  I  know  not  how  the  useful- 
ness of  these  your  general  principles,  be  they  what  they 
will,  came  to  be  a  question  between  your  lordship  and 
me  here.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  show  any  mistakes  of 
mine  in  my  chapter  of  maxims,  which,  you  say,  you 
think  extraordinary  for  the  design  of  it,  I  shall  not  be 
unwilling  to  be  rectified;  but  that  the  usefulness  of 
principles  is  not  what  is  here  under  debate  between  us, 
I,  with  submission,  aflSrm.  That  which  your  lordship 
is  here  to  prove,  is,  that  the  certainty  of  principles, 
which  is  the  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  is  different 
from  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  crave  leave  to  say  in  your  words,  that,  **  thus  I  have, 
"  I  humbly  conceive,  made  it  appear,  that  you  have  not 
"  showed  any  difference,  much  less  any  inconsistency  of 
**  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of 
'•  certainty  by  reason,"  in  that  first  part,  which  you  as- 
sign of  certainty  by  reason,  viz.  certainty  of  principles. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part,  which  vou  assign  of 
certainty  by  reason,  viz.  certainty  of  deductions.  I  only 
crave  leave  first  to  set  down  these  words  in  the  latter  end 
of  your  discourse,  which  we  have  been  considering, 
where  your  lordship  says,  *'  you  begin  to  think  J.  S. 
**  was  in  the  right,  when  h§  pade  flie  say,  That  I  ha4 
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^  discoursed  with  very  rational  men  who  denied  them- 
**  selves  to  be  men."  Answ.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  done  by  those  who  have  such  a  command  over  the 
pronouns  "  they  **  and  **  them,**  as  to  put  **  they  thcm- 
"  sdves  "  for  **  they."  I  shall  therefore  desire  my  reader 
to  turn  to  that  passage  of  my  book^  and  see  whether  he 
too  can  be  so  lucky  as  your  lordship,  and  can  with  you 
begin  to  think,  that  by  these  words,  "  who  . 

**  have  actually  denied,  that  they,  i.  e.  in-  ^^Ji  j^^^^* 
**  fants  and  changelings,  are  men ; "  I  meant, 
who  actually  denied  that  they  themselves  were  men. 

Your  lordship,  to  prove  my  method  of  certainty  by 
ideas  to  be  different  from,  and  inconsistent  with,  your 
second  part  of  the  certainty  by  reason,  which,  you  say, 
lies  in  the  certainty  of  deductions,  begins  thus :  "  that 
"  you  come  now  to  the  certainty  of  reason,  in  making 
"  deductions ;  and  here  you  shall  briefly  lay  down  the 
**  grounds  of  certainty,  which  the  ancient  philosophers 
"  went  upon,  and  then  compare  mj  way  of  ideas  with 
**  them.**     To  which  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  reply : 

(1.)  That  I  humbly  conceive,  it  should  have  been 
grounds  of  certainty  [in  making  deductions]  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  went  upon ;  or  else  they  will  be 
nothing  to  the  proposition,  which  your  lordship  has  un- 
dertaken here  to  prove.  Now  of  the  certainty  in  mak- 
ing deductions,  I  see  none  of  the  ancients  produced  by 
your  lordship,  who  say  any  thing  to  show,  wherein  it 
consists,  but  Aristotle ;  who,  as  you  say,  **  in  his  me- 
**  thod  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  went  upon 
**  this  common  principle  of  reason,  that  what  things 
**  agree  in  a  third,  agree  among  themselves."  And  it 
so  falls  out,  that  so  far  as  he  goes  towards  the  showing 
wherein  the  certainty  of  deductions  consists,  he  and  I 
agree,  as  is  evident  by  what  I  say  in  my 
Essay.  And  if  Aristotle  had  gone  any  far-  J^^i^  5*^ 
ther  to  show,  how  we  are  certain,  that  those 
two  things  agree  with  a  third,  he  would  have  placed 
that  certainty  in  the  perception  of  that  agreement,  as  I 
have  done,  and  then  he  and  I  should  have  perfectly 
agreed.  I  presume  to  say,  if  Aristotle  had  gone  farther 
in  this  matter,  be  would  have  placed  our  knowledge  or 
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certainty  of  the  agreement  of  any  two  things  in  the  per- 
ception of  their  agreement.  And  let  not  any  one  from 
hence  think  I  attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  saying, 
that  that  acute  and  judicious  philosopher,  if  he  had  gone 
farther  in  that  matter,  would  have  done  as  I  have  done. 
For  if  he  omitted  it,  I  imagine  it  was  not  that  he  did 
not  see  it,  but  that  it  was  so  obvious  and  evident,  that 
it  appeared  superfluous  to  name  it.  For  who  can  doubt 
that  the  knowledge,  or  being  certain,  that  any  two 
things  agree,  consists  in  the  perception  of  their  agree- 
ment ?  What  else  can  it  possibly  consist  in  ?  It  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  would  be  a  little  extraordinary  to  think, 
that  he  that  went  so  far  could  miss  it.  And  I  should 
wonder,  if  any  one  should  allow  the  certainty  of  deduc- 
tion to  consist  in  the  agreement  of  two  things  in  a  third, 
and  yet  should  deny  that  the  knowledge  or  certainty  of 
that  agreement  consisted  in  the  perception  of  it. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  supposing  my  method 
of  certainty,  in  making  deductions,  were  different  from 
those  of  the  ancients ;  this,  at  best,  would  be  only  that 
.  which  I  call  "  argumentum  ad  verecun- 
0.^17^5  19.  "  diam;**  which  proves  not  on  which  side 
reason  is,  though  I,  in  modesty,  should  an- 
swer nothing  to  their  authorities. 

(3.)  The  ancients,  as  it  seems  by  your  lordship,  not 
agreeing  one  among  another  about  the  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty ;  what  can  their  authorities  signify  in  the  case  ? 
or,  how  will  it  appear,  that  I  differ  from  reason,  in  dif- 
fering from  any  of  them,  more  than  that  they  differ 
from  reason,  in  differing  one  from  another  ?  And  there- 
fore, after  all  the  different  authorities  produced  by  you 
out  of  your  great  measure  of  reading,  the  matter  will  at 
last  reduce  itself  to  this  point,  that  your  lordship  should 
tell  us  wherein  the  certainty  of  reason,  in  making  de- 
ductions, consists ;  and  then  show  wherein  my  method 
of  making  deductions  differs  from  it :  which,  whether 
you  have  done  or  no,  we  shall  see  in  what  follows. 

Your  lordship  closes  your  very  learned,  and  to  other 
purposes  very  useful,  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients, concerning  certainty,  with  these  words :  "  that 
**  thus  you  have^  in  as  few  words  as  you  could,  laid 
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**  together  those  old  methods  of  certainty,  whioh  have 
**  obtained  greatest  reputation  in  the  world."  Where- 
upon I  must  crave  leave  to  mind  you  again,  that  the 
proposition  you  are  here  upon,  and  have  undertaken  to 
prove  in  this  place,  is  concerning  the  certainty  of  de- 
ductions, and  not  concerning  certainty  in  general.  I 
say  not  this^  that  I  am  willing  to  decline  the  examina- 
tion of  my  method  of  certainty  in  general,  any  way,  or 
in  any  place :  but  I  say  it  to  observe,  that  in  discourses 
of  this  nature,  the  laws  of  disputation  have  wisely  or- 
dered the  proposition  under  debate  to  be  kept  to,  and 
that  in  the  same  terms,  to  avoid  wandering,  obscurity, 
and  confusion. 

I  therefore  proceed  now  to  consider  what  use  your 
lordship  makes  of  the  ancients,  against  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty in  general ;  since  you  think  fit  to  make  no  use  of 
them,  as  to  the  certainty  of  reason  in  making  deduc- 
tions :  though  it  is  under  this  your  second  branch  of 
certainty  by  reason,  that  you  bring  them  in. 

Your  first  objection  here,  is  that  old  one  again,  that 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is  new.  Answ.  Your 
calling  of  it  new,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  different  from 
that  of  reason  ;  but  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  new, 

"  1.  Because  here  [i.  e.  in  my  way]  we  have  no 
"  general  principles.**  Answ.  I  do,  as  your  lordship 
knows,  own  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  received 
general  maxims ;  and  I  contend  for  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  sdf-evident  propositions  in  all  certainty, 
whether  of  institution  or  demonstration.  What  there- 
fore those  general  principles  are,  which  you  have  not 
in  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  which  your  lord- 
ship has  in  your  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  I  beseech 
you  to  tell  me,  and  thereby  to  make  good  this  assertion 
against  me. 

2.  Your  lordship  says,  "  that  here  [i.  e.  in  my  way] 
"  we  have  no  antecedents  and  consequents,  no  syllor 
"  gistical  methods  of  demonstration."  Answ.  If  your 
lordship  here  means,  that  there  be  no  antecedents  and 
consequents  in  my  book,  or  that  I  speak  not,  or  allow 
not  of  syllogism  as  a  form  of  argumentation,  that  has 
its  use,  I  humbly  conceive  the  contrary  is  plftin.  But 
VOL*  III.  2  c 
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if  by  "  here  we  have  iio  antecedents  and  cotisequeiits, 
**  no  syllogistical  methods  of  demonstration/*  you  fnean, 
that  I  do  hot  place  certainty^  in  having  antecedents  and 
consequents,  or  in  making  of  syllogisms,  I  gratit  I  do 
not ;  1  have  said  syllogisms,  instead  of  your  ivords,  syl- 
logistical methods  of  demonstration  ;  which  examined, 
amount  here  to  no  more  than  syllogisms ;  for  syllogistical 
methods  are  nothing  but  mode  and  figure,  i.  e.  syllo- 
gisms ;  and  the  rules  of  syllogisms  are  the  same,  whe- 
ther thcJ  syllogisms  be  used  in  demonstration  or  in  J)ro- 
liabiliiy.  But  it  Was  convenient  for  you  td  say  **  syllo- 
•*  gistical  methods  of  demonstration,'*  if  yoii  W6uld 
have  it  thought,  that  certainty  is  placed  in  it :  fbi*  to 
have  tamed  bare  syllogism,  without  annexing  denion- 
stration  to  it,  would  have  spoiled  all,  since  ev^ry  one, 
who  knows  what  syllogism  is,  knows  it  Inay  as  well  be 
used  in  topical  or  fallacious  arguments,  as  in  demon- 
stration. 

Your  lordship  charges  me  then,  that  in  iny  way  of 
ideas  I  do  not  place  certainty  in  having  antecedents  and 
consequents.  And  pray,  my  lord,  do  you  in  your  way 
by  reason  do  so  ?  If  you  do,  this  is  certain  that  every 
body  has,  or  may  have  certainty  in  every  thing  he  dis- 
courses about :  for  every  one,  in  any  discourse  he  makes, 
has,  or  may,  if  he  pleases,  have  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. 

Again,  your  lordship  charges  me,  that  I  do  not  place 
certainty  in  syllogism ;  I  crave  leave  to  ask  again,  and 
does  your  lordship  ?  And  is  this  the  diffference  between 
your  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  and  liiy  way  of  certainty 
by  ideas  ?  Why  else  is  it  objected  to  me,  that  I  do  not, 
if  your  lordship  does  not  place  certainty  in  syllogism  ? 
And  if  you  do,  I  know  nothing  so  requisite,  as  that  you 
should  advise  all  people,  women  and  all,  to  betake  them- 
selves immediately  td  the  universities,  and  td  the  learn- 
ing of  logic,  td  put  themselves  out  of  the  dahgerous  state 
of  scepticism :.  for  there  yoting  lads,  by  being  taught 
syllogism,  arrive  at  certainty ;  whereas,  without  mode 
and  figure,  the  world  k  in  perfect  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  sure  of  nothing.  The  merchant  cannot  be 
certain  thdt  his  dccouiit  U  right  cast  up,  nor  the  lady 
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thai:  her  cbsich  i§  not  a  wheel-baiTow,  nor  her  dairy- 
maid thdt  bfae  and  one  potind  of  butter,  are  iwd  pounds 
6f  biitter,  and  two  and  two  four ;  and  all  for  want  of 
ifaode  arid  figure ;  iiay,  according  to  this  rule,  whoever 
lived  before  Aristotle,  or  him,  whoever  it  was,  that  first 
introduced  syllogism,  could  not  be  certain  of  any  thing ; 
no,  iidt  thai  there  was  a  God,  which  will  be  the  present 
state  oi  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  (to  pass  by 
"^hole  liatiotl^  of  the  east,  as  China  and  Inddstan,  &c.) 
i^yeh  iii  the  christian  world,  who  to  this  day  bave  not 
ihe  syllbgistical  miethods  of  demonstration^  and  so  can- 
not  be  certain  of  any  thing. 

S.  Your  lordship  farther  says,  that  "  in  my  way  of 
^*  certainty  by  ideas  ive  have  rid  criterion.'*  Answ. 
I'd  perceive  the  agreieriient  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas, 
and  not  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
tWo  ideas,  is,  1  think,  a  criterion  to  distinguish  what  a 
man  is  certain  of,  from  what  he  is  iiot  certain  of.  Mas 
your  lordship  any  other  or  better  criterion  to  distinguish 
certainty  from  uncertainty  ?  If  you  have,  I  repeat  again 
my  earnest  request,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  do 
that  right  to  your  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  as  hot  to 
tdriceal  it.  If  yoiir  Idrdiship  has  riot,  why  is  the  want  of 
a  criterion,  when  I  have  so  plain  a  one,  objected  to  my 
way  of  certainty,  and  my  way  so  often  accused  of  a  ten- 
disncy  to  scepticism  and  infidelity,  when  yoii  yourself 
have  riot  a  better  ?  And  I  think  I  may  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  if  ydiirS  be  not  the  same,  you  have  riot  so  good. 

Perhaps  your  Idrdship  will  censure  hie  herej  and  think 
it  is  hidi'e  than  becomes  rifie,  to  press  you  §o  hard  con- 
fcerhing  your  own  way  ;  and  to  ask,  whether  your  way 
of  cfert^irity  lies  in  having  antecfedents  and  coiisequents^ 
and  syllogisms ;  and  whether  it  has  any  other  or  better 
(hiteridn,  thari  what  I  have  given:  ydur  lordship  will 
possibly  thirik  it  enough,  that  "  you  havfe  laid  down  the 
"  erdiinds  of  cei4;ainty  which  the  ancient  Grecitos  went 
**upori.*'  My  lord,  if  yoii  think  so,  I  must  be  satis- 
fied with  it :  thdiigh  perhaps  others  will  think  it  strange, 
that  in  a  diSpiitfe  about  a  inethod  of  certainty,  which, 
for  its  supposed  cdmirig  Short  of  certaintj^  yofa  charge 
With  &  tendelricy  to  Sbepticisni  kadi  irifidelity,  ybii  sliould 
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produce  only  the  different  opinions  of  other  men  con- 
cerning certainty,  to  make  good  this  charge,  without 
declaring  any  of  those  different  opinions  or  grounds  of 
certainty  to  be  true  or  false ;  and  some  may  be  apt  to 
suspect  that  you  yourself  are  not  yet  resolved  wherein 
to  place  it. 

But,  my  lord,  I  know  too  well  what  your  distance  above 
me  requires  of  me,  to  say  any  such  thing  to  your  lord- 
ship. Your  own  opinions  are  to  yourself,  and  your  not 
discovering  them  must  pass  for  a  sufficient  reason  for 
your  not  discovering  them :  and  if  you  think  fit  to  over^ 
lay  a  poor  infant  modern  notion  with  the  great  and 
weighty  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
and  the  like ;  and  heaps  of  quotations  out  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  who  is  not  presently  to  think  it  dead,  and  that 
there  is  an  end  of  it  ?  Especially  when  it  will  have  too 
much  envy  for  any  one  to  open  his  mouth  in  defence  of 
a  notion,  which  is  declared  by  your  lordship  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  those  great  men  said,  whose  words  are 
to  be  taken  without  any  more  ado,  and  who  are  not  to 
be  thought  ignorant  or  mistaken  in  any  thing.  Though 
I  crave  leave  to  say,  that  however  infallible  oracles  they 
were,  to  take  things  barely  upon  their,  or  any  man's 
authority,  is  barely  to  believe,  but  not  to  know  or 
be  certain. 

Thus  your  lordship  has  sufficiently  proved  my  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  reason,  by  proving  it  new ;  which  you  prove 
only  by  saying,  that  "  it  is  so  wholly  new,  that  here  we 
•*  have  no  general  principles;  no  criterion;  no  ante- 
^  cedents  and' consequents;  no  syllogistical  methods  of 
**  demonstration  :  and  yet  we  ai'e  told  of  a  better  way 
**  of  certainty  to  be  attained  merely  by  the  help  of 
•*  ideas;"  add,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  signified  by 
words :  which  put  into  propositions,  whereof  some  are 
general  principles,  some  are  or  may  be  antecedents,  and 
some  consequents,  and  some  put  together  in  mode  and 
figure,  syllogistical  methods  of  demonstration.  For, 
pray,  my  lord,  may  not  words,  that  stand  for  ideas,  be 
put  into  propositions,  as  well  as  any  other?  And  may 
not  those  propositions^  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  ideas. 
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be  as  well  put  into  antecedents  and  consequents^  or  syl- 
logisms, and  make  maxims,  as  well  as  any  other  pro- 
positions,  whose  terms  stand  not  for  ideas,  if  your  lord- 
ship can  find  any  such  r  And  if  thus  ideas  can  be  brought 
into  maxims,  antecedents,  and  coi^sequents,  and  syllo- 
gistical  methods  of  demonstration,  what  inconsistency 
has  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  with  those  ways  of 
certainty  by  reason,  if  at  last  your  lordship  will  say,  that 
certainty  consists  in  propositions  put  together  as  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  and  in  mode  and  figure  ?  For 
as  for  principles  or  maxims,  we  shall  know  whether 
your  principles  and  maxims  are  a  way  to  certainty, 
when  you  shall  please  to  tell  us  what  it  is,  that  to  your 
lordship  makes  a  maxim  or  principle,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  other  propositions ;  and  whether  it  be  any  thing 
but  an  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  ideas,  as  expressed  in  that  proposition. 
To  conclude,  by  all  that  your  loixlship  has  alleged  out 
of  the  ancients,  you  have  not,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
proved  that  my  way  of  certainty  is  new,  or  that  they 
had  any  way  of  certainty  different  from  mine  ;  much  less 
have  you  proved  that  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is ' 
inconsistent  with  the  way  of  certainty  by  reason,  which 
was  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

Your  lordship  having  thought  it  enough  against  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  thus  to  prove  its  newness, 
you  betake  yourself  presently  to  your  old  topic  of  ob- 
scure and  confused  ideas;  and  ask,  ^^but  how  comes 
"  there  to  be  such  a  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  yet 
"  the  ideas  themselves  are  so  uncertain  and  obscure  ?" 
Answ.  No  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  uncertain; 
though  to  those  who  use  names  uncertainly,  it  may  be 
uncertain  what  idea  that  name  stands  for.  And  as  to 
obscure  and  confused  ideas,  no  idea  is  so  obscure  in  all 
its  parts,  or  so  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  but  that 
one,  who,  in  a  proposition,  joins  it  with  another  in  that 
part  which  is  clear  and  distinct,  may  perceive  its  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  as  expressed  in  that  proposition : 
though  when  names  are  used  for  ideas,  which  are  in  some 
part  obscure  or  confounded  with  other  ideas,  there  can 
be  no  proposition^  made  which  can  produce  certainty 
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copcerniog  that,  wherein  the  ide^  is  obscure  ^nd.  con* 
fi^sed.  And  therefore  to  yoiir  lordship's  question,  "  jioiir 
*^  is  it  possible  for  us  tq  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
f<  agreement  of  ideasi,  if  the  ideas  tben^selves  be  not 
**  clear  and  distinct  ?"  I  answer,  very  well ;  because  an 
obscure  or  confused  idea,  \.  e.  that  is  not  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  compared  with  an- 
other in  that  part  of  it,  which  is  clear  and  distinct : 
which  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  remove  all  those  diflSculr 
tii&s,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions,  which  your 
lordship  seems  to  be  troubled  with,  irom  ipy  words 
quoted  in  those  pagiss. 

Your  lordship  having,  as  it  seems,  quite  forgot  that 
you  were  to  show  wherein  the  certainty  of  deductions, 
in  the  wjiy  of  ideas,  was  inconsistent  with  the  certainty 
of  (ieductions,  in  the  way  of  reason,  brings  here  a  new 
charge  upon  my  way  of  certainty,  viz,  "  that  J  have  no 
f*  criterion  to  distinguish  false  and  doubtful  ideas  from 
"  true  ^nd  certain."  Your  lordship  says,  the  acade- 
mics went  upoi)  ijie^s,  or  representations  of  things  to 
their  minds  j  andl  pray,  my  lord,  does  not  your  lordship 
•  do  SQ  too  ?  Or  has  i\'Jr.  J.  S.  so  won  upon  your  lordship^ 
l^y  h^s  soli4  philosophy  against  the  fancies  of  the  ideists^ 
that  you  begin  to  think  him  in  the  right  in  this  tqp ; 
where  he  says,  **  tjiat  notiqns  are  tl^e  ma- 
^^h  ^^24"  "  *^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  knowledge ;  and  that  a  no. 
and  27.  '  "  ^^^^  \^  ^^^  ^^^y  thing  itself  existing  iij 
"  the  understanding  ?"  For  since  I  makp 
no  doubt  but  that^  in  all  your  lordship's  knowledge, 
you  yyjll  allow,  that  yp^  have  some  immediate  pt^epts 
of  your  thpijghts^  which  are  the  materiab  of  that  know- 
ledge, about  which  it  is  employed,  those  immediate 
objects,  if  they  are  not,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  says,  the  very  things 
theoiselves,  must  be  ideas-  Not  thinking  your  lordship 
therefore  yet  so  perfect  a  convert  of  JVf r.  J,  S.'s,  th^t  you 
are  persuaded^  that  as  often  as  you  think  of  your  catlje- 
dral  church,  or  of  Des  Cartes's  vortices,  that  the  very 
cathedral  phurch  at  Worcester,  pr  the  motion  of  those 
vortices,  itself  eiiists  ir?  your  understanding ;  when  one 
of  them  never  existed  bpt  in  that  one  plape  at  Worces- 
ter^ and  the  oth^f  never  existed  §ny  lyhere  in  ^*  T^^uifi 
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^'q^twa/'  I  ppncludie,  yov^v  Iprdship  l^afif  Jmm^d^t6 
oly'ects  qf  your  niiod,  which  are  not  the  very  things 
thenas^lvesf  existing  io  ypi^r  under^tandipg :  whiph  iff 
with  the  acadeniips^  you  will  please  to  call  repre* 
sentations,  as  I  suppo^p  you  will,  rather  than  wi^ih  mp 
i(}ea9,  it  will  makp  po  difference. 

This  being  £|o,  I  must  then  make  the  same  objection 
agiainst  your  way  of  certainty  by  reasQn»  that  yppr  lord- 
ship does  against  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  (for  upon 
the  comparison  pf  the^e  two  we  now  are)  and  then  t 
return  your  ^ords  here  again,  viz.  ^*  that  you  have  nq 
*^  criterion  tp  distingui$ih  false  and  doubtful  repre^pnta-* 
^^  tions  frpm  true  and  certain  ;  how  theq  can  any  man 
*^  be  secure,  that  he  is  not  ipiiposed  upon  in  your  lord* 
^^  ship's  way  qf  representations  ?'- 

Your  lordship  iiays,  "  I  tell  you  pf  ^  way  of  certainty 
"  by  ideas,  and  i^ever  pffer  any  such  niethod  for  exa-r 
^f  inining  them^  as  the  academics  required  for  their  pro-i 
*^  babijity.'*  Answ.  I  was  pot,  J  confess,  so  well  ac- 
qufiiqted  with  what  the  gpademics  wept  upon  for  the 
criteriqi)  of  a  greater  probability,  as  your  lordship  is ; 
or  if  I  had,  J  writipg,  as  yqur  lordship  knows,  out  of 
xay  own  thqughts,  cpul4  not  well  transcribe  q^t  pf  them. 
Bi|t  that  you  should  tpU  me,  I  never  offer  any  criterioa 
to  distinguish  fa}^  froiQ  true  ideas^  I  cannot  but  won- 
der ;  and  therefore  craye  leave  tq  beg  your  Iprdship  tp 
lopk  again  into  b.  ii.  c.  33.  of  my  Essay ;  and  there,  I 
persuade  mysplf,  you  will  find  a  criterion,  whereby  true 
and  false  idea^  may  be  distinguished. 

Your  lordship  brings  for  instance  the  idea  of  solidity; 
bMt  what  it  is  an  instance  of,  I  confess  I  do  not  see ; 
"  Yqur  lordship  charges  qn  my  way  of  certainty,  that 
*f  I  bavp  no  cfiteripn  to  distinguish  false  and  doubtful 
*^  idpas  frona  trye  and  certain ;  which  is  followed  by 
^f  an  accpuQt  you  give,  how  the  academics  examined 
*^  their  idea^  or  representations^  before  they  allowed 
theni  to  prevail  on  them  to  give  an  assent,  as  to  a 
greater  probability.'*  And  then  yqu  tell  nie,  that 
*f  I  never  offer  any  such  method  for  examining  them, 
^*  as  the  academics  required  for  their  probability ;"  to 
Whipb   jmv  Iprdship  spbjqin§  thm  WPrds ;   f*  a$  fop 
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•*  instance,  my  first  idea,  which  I  go  upon^  of  solidity/* 
Would  not  one  now  expect,  that  this  should  be  an  in- 
stance to  make  good  your  lordship's  charge,  that  I  have 
no  criterion  to  distinguish,  whether  my  idea  of  solidity 
were  false  and  doubtful,  or  true  and  certain  ? 

To  show  that  I  have  no  such  criterion,  your  lordship 
asks  me  two  questions ;  the  first  is,  "  how  my  idea  of 
**  solidity  comes  to  be  clear  and  distinct?'*  I  will  sup- 
pose for  once,  that  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be  clear 
and  distinct :  how  will  this  prove,  that  I  have  no  crite- 
rion to  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false  ?  For  the  ques- 
tion here  is  not  about  knowing  how  an  idea  comes  to  be 
clear  and  distinct ;  but  how  I  shall  know  whether  it  be 
true  or  false.  But  your  lordship's  following  words  seem 
to  aim  at  a  farther  objection  ;  your  words  altogether 
are,  "  how  this  idea"  [i.  e.  my  idea  of  solidity,  which 
consists  in  repletion  of  space,  with  an  exclusion  of  all 
other  solid  substances]  '^*  comes  to  be  clear  and  distinct 
**  to  me,  when  others  who  go  on  in  the  same  way  of 
•*  ideas,  have  quite  another  idea  of  it  ?**  My  lord,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  name  who  those  "  others  '*  are 
who  go  in  the  satne  way  of  ideas  with  me,  who  have 
quite  another  idea  of  this  my  idea  than  I  have ;  for  to 
this  idea  I  could  be  sure  that  "  it,"  in  any  other  writer 
but  your  lordship,  must  here  refer :  but,  my  lord,  it  is 
one  of  your  priviledged  particles,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  But  let  it  be  so,  that  others  have  quite  an- 
other idea  of  it  than  I ;  how  does  that  prove,  that  I 
have  no  criterion  to  distinguish  whether  my  idea  of  so- 
lidity be  true  or  no  ? 

Your  lordship  farther  adds,  "  that  those  others  think 
"  that  they  have  as  plain  and  distinct  an  idea,  that  ex- 
**  tension  and  body  are  the  same  :**  and  then  your  lord- 
ship asks,  "  now  what  criterion  is  there  to  come  to  a 
"  certainty  in  this  matter  ?"  Answ.  In  what  matter,  I 
beseech  your  lordship  ?  If  it  be  whether  my  idea  of  soli- 
dity be  a  true  idea,  which  is  the  matter  here  in  question, 
in  this  matter  I  have  given  a  criterion  to  know.,  in  my 
g  ..  Essay  :  if  it  be  to  decide  the  question,  whe- 

ther the  word  "  body"  more  properly  stands 
for  the  siinple  idea  of  sp^ce^  or  for  the  complex  idea  of 
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space  and  solidity  together,  that  is  not  the  question 
here ;  nor  can  there  be  any  other  criterion  to  decide  it 
by,  but  the  propriety  of  our  language. 

But  your  lordship  adds,  "  ideas  can  have  no  way  of 
**  certainty  in  themselves,  if  it  be  possible  for  even  phi- 
^*  losophical  and  rational  men  to  fall  into  such  con- 
*^  trary  ideas  about  the  same  thing ;  and  both  sides  think 
"  their  ideas  to  be  clear  and  distinct."  If  this  were  so, 
I  do  not  see  how  this  would  any  way  prove,  that  I  had 
no  criterion  whereby  it  might  be  discerned,  whether  my 
ideas  of  solidity  were  true  or  no ;  which  was  to  be 
proved. 

But  at  last,  this  which  your  lordship  calls  *^  contrary 
**  ideas  about  the  same  thing,**  is  nothing  but  a  differ- 
ence about  a  name.  For  I  think  nobody  will  say,  that 
the  idea  of  extension  and  the  idea  of  solidity  are  the 
same  ideas ;  all  the  difference  then  between  those  philo- 
sophical and  rational  men,  which  your  lordship  men- 
tions here,  is  no  more  but  this,  whether  the  simple  idea 
of  pure  extension  shall  be  called  body,  or  whether  the 
complex  ideas  of  extension  and  solidity  joined  together, 
shall  be  called  body;  which  will  be  no  more  than  a  bare 
verbal  dispute  to  any  one,  who  does  not  take  sounds  for 
things,  and  make  the  word  body  something  more  than 
a  sign  of  what  the  speaker  would  signify  by  it.  But 
what  the  speaker  makes  the  term  body  stand  for,  cannot 
be  precisely  known,  till  he  has  determined  it  in  his  own 
mind,  and  made  it  known  to  another;  and  then  there 
can  between  them  be  no  longer  a  dispute  about  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word :  v.  g.  if  one  of  those  philoso- 
phical rational  men  tells  your  lordship,  that  he  makes 
the  term  body  to  stand  precisely  for  the  simple  idea  of 
pure  extension,  your  lordship  or  he  can  be  in  no  doubt 
or  uncertainty  concerning  this  thing ;  but  whenever  he 
uses  the  word  body,  your  lordship  must  suppose  in  his 
mind  the  simple  idea  of  extension,  as  the  thing  he  means 
by  body.  If,  on  the  other  side,  another  of  those  philo- 
sophical rational  men  shall  tell  your  lordship,  that  he 
makes  the  term  body  to  stand  precisely  for  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  extension  and  soli- 
dity joined  together ;  your  lordship  or  he  can  be  in  no 
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doubt  or  uncertainty  cpnceming  this  thing  l  but  VfheiX'. 
ever  he  uses  the  word  body,  your  Jprdsh^p  inu§|;  think 
on^  and  allow  the  idea  belonging  to  it^  to  be  that  pom^ 
plex  one. 

As  your  lordship  can  allow  this  different  use  of  the 
term  body  in  these  different  men,  withput  changing  any 
idea,  or  any  thing  in  your  own  mind,  but  the  applica-y 
tion  of  the  same  term  to  different  ideas,  which  cfianges 
neither  the  truth  nor  certainty  of  any  of  ypur  lordship'^; 
ideas,  from  what  it  was  befpfe  :  sp  those  twp  phi)psopni« 
cal  rational  n^en  may,  in  discpurse  one  with  ^nother^ 
agree  to  use  that  term  body,  for  either  of  those  twq 
ideas,  which  they  please,  without  at  all  n^aking  tl^eir 
ideas,  on  either  side,  false  or  uncertain.  But  if  they 
will  contest  which  of  these  ideas  the  sound  bpfJy  ought 
to  stand  for,  it  is  visible  their  difference  is  not  about  any 
reality  of  things,  but  the  propriety  of  speech ;  apd  their 
dispute  and  doubt  is  only  about  the  signification  pf  a 
wprd. 

Your  lordship's  second  questipn  is,  "  whether  by  thi^ 
"  idea  of  solidity  we  may  come  to  know  wb^t  it  is/' 
Answ.  I  rpust  ask  you  here  again,  what  you  inean  by 
it?  If  your  lordship  by  it  means  soUiiity,  then  yQi|r 
question' runs  thus  :  whethier  by  this  [i.  e.  my]  "  idea  pf 
"  solidity,  we  may  come  to  know  what  solidity  is?" 
Answ.  Without  doubt,  if  your  lordship  meaps  by  the 
term  solidity  what  I  mean  l3y  the  term  solidity ;  for  then 
I  h^ye  told  you  what  it  is,  in  tbe  cbaptejc  aboye-cite4 
_  ..  by  ypur  lordship :  if  you  mean  any  thipg 

'  ^'  ^  *  else  by  the  term  solidity,  when  your  lprd7 
ship  will  please  to  tell  me  what  you  pfiean  by  it,  I  will 
tell  your  lordship  what  solidity  is.  This,  I  humbly 
conceive^  you  will  find  yourself  obliged  tp  dp,  if  what 
i  have  said  of  solidity  does  not  satisfy  yqu  what  it  is, 
Fpr  you  will  npt  think  it  reasonable  I  should  tell  ypur 
lordship  what  a  thing  is  when  expressed  by  you  in  a 
term,  which  I  do  qot  know  wh^t  yoi^r  Iprd^hip  means 
by,  nor  what  you  make  it  stand  for. 

But  your  lordship  asks,  "  wherein  it  consists;'*  if  yon 
mean  wherein  the  idea  of  it  consists,  that  I  have  already 
told  your  lordship,  in  the  chapter  of  lay  £f Sjiy  ^bpven 
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mentioned.  If  your  lord3hip  iqean;  what  i$  thf?  yevX 
internal  constitution,  that  physically  makes  solidity  in 
things ;  if  I  apswer  I  do  not  knoiv,  that  will  no  ipore 
make  my  idea  of  solidity  noj;  to  be  true  or  certain  (if 
your  lordship  thinks  certainty  may  be  attributed  to  sin- 
gle ideas)  than  the  not  knowing  the  physical  constitu- 
tion, whereby  the  parts  of  bodies  are  so  framed  as  to 
cohere,  makes  my  idea  of  cohesion  not  true  or  certain. 

To  my  saying  in  my  Essay,  **  that  if  any  «  ..        .^ 
"  one  asks  me  what  this  solidity  is,  I  send 
**  hirp  to  his  senses  to  inform  him ;"  your  IppfJship  re- 
plies, "  yon  thought  the  design  of  piy  bopk  would  have 

sent  him  to  his  ideas  for  pertainty :  and  are  we,  says 

your  lordship,  sent  back  again  frotp  our  ideas  to  our 
"  senses?"  Answ.  I  cannot  help  it,  if  your  lordship 
mistakes  the  design  of  my  book :  for  what  concerns  cer- 
tainty, i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions, 
my  book  sencls  every  one  to  his  ideas ;  but  for  thp  get^ 
ting  of  simple  idea$  of  sensation,  my  boqk  sends  him 
only  to  his  $ense§.  Biat  your  lordship  U3es  certainty 
herp,  in  a  sense  I  never  used  it,  nor  dp  understand  it  in ; 
for  ii'bat  the  certainty  of  any  simple  ide^  is,  I  ponfess  I 
do  not  know,  and  shall  be  glad  you  would  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  it. 

Howeyer»  in  this  sense  you  a$k  mp.  an4  that  ^  if  your 
question  carried  ^  demonstration  or  niy  contradicting 
myself:  ^*and  are  we  sent  f^ack  again,  from  our  ide^s 
**  to  our  senses?"  Apsw.  My  lord,  every  one  is  sent  to 
hi^  senses  ^p  get  the  simple  idjeas  of  sensatipn,  because 
they  are  no  other  way  to  be  got. 

Your  lordship  presses  on  with  ^his  farther  questiqn, 
"  what  do  these  ideas  signify  then  ?"  i.  e.  if  a  man  be 
sent  tp  his  senses  for  the  idea  of  solidity.  I  ^nswer,  to 
^lipw  h|m  the  certainty  of  propositions,  wherein  the 
agreement  pr  disagrepment  pf  ideas  is  perceived ;  which 
is  the  certainty  I  sppak  pf,  ^rjd  no  other:  bi|t  wfiat  thp 
certainty  is  which  your  lordship  speaks  of  in  this  ^nd 
the  fpUowiifg  page^  I  copfess  I  do  pot  understand.     For 

Your  lordship  add?,  that  I  say  farther,  "  that  if  thi§ 
"  be  not  a  suffipient  explication  of  solidity,  J  prpipise 
•^  %Q  teU  any  one  wl}4  W  ¥^  W''^^^  ^^  l^!M  ^^  y^^^X. 
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"  thinking  is ;  or  explains  to  me,  what  extension  and 
•'  motion  are."  "  Are  we  not  now  in  the  true  way  to 
**  certainty,  when  such  things  as  these  are  given  over, 
"  of  which  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  by  sensation 
"  and  reflection  ?  For  here  I  make  it  as  impossible  to 
"  come  to  certain,  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  these 
**  things,  as  to  discourse  into  a  blind  man  the  ideas  of 
"  light  and  colours.  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certain- 
**  ty  ?"  Answ.  What  things,  my  lord,  I  beseech  yo\j,  are 
those  which  you  here  tell  me  are  given  over,  of  which 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  by  sensation  or  reflection  ? 
It  is  likely  you  will  tell  me,  they  are  extension  and  mo- 
tion. But,  my  lord,  I  crave  the  liberty  to  say,  that 
when  you  have  considered  again,  you  will  be  satisfied, 
there  are  no  things  given  over  in  the  case,  but  only  the 
names  extension  and  motion  ;  and  concerning  them  too, 
nothing  is  given  over,  but  a  power  of  defining  them. 
When  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  by  a  little  the  warmth 
of  those  questions  of  triumph,  which  I  meet  with  in  this 
passage,  and  tell  me  what  things  your  lordship  makes 
these  names  extension  and  motion  to  stand  for;  you 
perhaps  will  not  find,  that  I  make  it  impossible  for  those, 
who  have  their  senses,  to  get  the  simple  ideas,  signified 
by  these  names,  very  clear  and  distinct  by  their  senses : 
though  I  do  say,  that  these,  as  well  as  all  other  names 
of  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  defined ;  nor  any  simple  ideas 
be  brought  into  our  minds  by  words,  any  more  than  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours  can  be  discoursed  into  a  blind 
man :  which  is  all  I  do  say  in  those  words  of  mine,  which 
your  lordship  quotes,  as  such  wherein  I  have  given  over 
things,  whereof  we  have  the  clearest  evidence.  And 
so  from  my  being  of  opinion,  that  the  names  of  sitpple 
ideas  cannot  be  defined,  nor  those  ideas  got  by  any  words 
whatsoever,  which  is  all  that  I  there  say  ;  your  lordship 
very  pathetically  expresses  yourself,  as  if  in  my  way  all 
were  gone,  certainty  were  lost ;  and  if  my  method  should 
be  allowed  there  is  an  end  of  all  knowledge  in  the  world. 
The  reason  your  lordship  gives  against  my  way  of 
certainty,  is,  "that  I  here  make  it  as  impossible  to 
•*  come  to  certain,  clear,  and  distinct  notions  of  these 
<<  things,  [i.  e.  extension  and  motion]  as  to  discourse 
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^  into  a  blind  man  the  idea  of  light  and  colours/' 
Answ.  What  clear  and  distinct  notions  or  ideas  are^  I 
do  not  understand :  but  what  your  lordship  means  bjr 
certain  notions,  speaking  here,  as  you  do,  of  simple 
ideas,  I  must  own  I  do  not  understand.  That  for  the 
attaining  those  simple  ideas  I  send  men  to  their  senses^ 
I  shall  think  I  am  in  the  right,  till  I  hear  from  your 
lordship  better  arguments  to  convince  me  of  my  mis- 
take, than  these ;  "  Are  we  not  now  in  the  true  way  to 
"  certainty  ?  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certainty  ?'* 
And  if  your  lordship  has  a  better  way  to  get  clear  and 
distinct  simple  ideas,  than  by  the  senses,  you  will  oblige 
me,  and  I  think  the  world  too,  by  a  discovery  of  it. 
Till  then,  I  shall  continue  in  the  same  mind  I  was  of, 
when  I  writ  that  passage,  viz.  That  words  _, 
can  do  nothing  towards  it,  and  that  for  the  ^^Jk  5  ^* 
reason  which  1  there  promised,  and  is  to  be  ^ 
found.  Essay,  b.  iii.  c.  4.  §  7,  &;c.  And  therefore  to 
your  lordship's  saying,  "that  thus  you  have  showed, 
"  that  I  have  no  security  against  false  and  uncertain 
**  ideas,  no  criterion  to  judge  them  by  ;**  I  think  I 
may  securely  reply,  that  with  submission  thus  showing 
it,  is  not  showing  it  all ;  nor  will  ever  show,  that  I  have 
no  such  criterion,  even  when  we  shall  add  your  lord- 
ship's farther  inference,  "  now  here  again  our  ideas  de* 
"  ceive  us.'*  Which  supposing  it  a  good  inference  from 
these  words  of  mine,  "  that  most  of  our  simple  ideas  are 
"  not  the  likenesses  of  things  without  us ;"  yet  it  seenis 
to  me  to  come  in  here,  a  little  out  of  season :  because 
the  proposition  to  be  proved,  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
not  that  our  ideas  deceive  us,  but  that  "  I  have  not  a 
"  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from  false  ideas." 

If  it  be  brought  to  prove  that  I  have  no  criterion,  I 
have  this  to  say,  that  I  neither  well  understand  what  it 
is  for  our  ideas  to  deceive  us  in  the  way  of  certainty ; 
nor,  in  the  best  sense  that  X  can  give  it,  do  I  see  how  it 
proves  that  I  have  no  criterion ;  nor  lastly,  how  it  fol- 
lows from  my  saying  that  most  of  our  simple  idead  are 
not  resemblances. 

Your  lordship  seems  by  the  following  words  to  mean, 
that  in  this  way  by  ideas  which  are  confessed  not  to  be 
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resemblances,  iilen  ait  hindered^  atid  cannot  ^o  fat*  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  desire  to  knbw  of  the  Miut6 
of  those  dbjects,  of  which  we  hate  the  ideas  in  our 
minds.  If  thi^  should  be  so,  ivhat  is  this^  I  beseech 
ybtir  iordship,  to  your  showing  that  I  have  no  criterion  ? 
but  that  this  is  a  fault  in  the  way  by  ideas^  I  shall  b6 
cbtitfiriced,  when  your  lordship  shall  be  pledsed  to  show 
me,  how  in  your  ivay  of  certainty  by  reason  we  can 
know  hiore  of  the  nature  of  things  without  us,  or  bf  that 
which  caiiSes  these  ideas  or  perceptions  in  us.  But,  I 
liumbly  cotibeivb,  it  is  no  objection  tb  the  way  of  ideas, 
if  any  one  will  deceive  himself,  arid  expect  certainty  by- 
ideas,  in  things  where  certainty  is  nbt  to  be  had ;  because 
he  is  told  how  knowledge  or  certainty  h  got  by  ideds, 
as  far  as  men  attain  to  it.  And  since  your  lordship  is 
here  comparing  the  wajrs  of  certainty  by  ideas  arid  by 
reason  as  two  different  and  iriconsistent  "^Ayi,  I  huriibly 
fcrave  leave  to  add,  that  when  you  can  show  me  aily  brie 
prbposition,  which  you  have  attairied  to  a  cettdinty  of, 
in  3^our  Wdy  bf  Certainty  by  reason,  which  I  canribt  at- 
tain  to  a  certainty  of  in  my  ^ay  of  certainty  by  ideas :  I 
will  ackriowledge  my  essay  td  be  guilty  bf  whatever  yoiir 
Ibrdship  pleases. 

Your  lordship)  concludes,  **sd  that  these  ideas  are 
•*  really  nothing  but  names,  if*  they  be  not  representk- 
**  tibris."  Answ.  This  does  lidt  yet  shbw,  that  I  have 
iio  criterion  to  distinguish  true  frbth  false  ideas;  the 
thing  that  your  lordship  is  thus  showing.  For  I  may 
have  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from  false  ideas, 
though  that  criterion  concern  not  names  at  all.  For 
jroUr  lordship,  in  this  proposition,  allowing  none  to  be 
ideas,  but  what  are  i^epi'fesentations :  the  other.  Which 
you  sky  are  nothing  but  names,  are  riot  concehied  in 
the  criterion,  that  is  to  distirigUish  true  froni  false  ideas  i 
because  it  relates  to  nothing  but  ideas,  arid  thfe  distin- 
gUishirig  of  them  brie  from  another ;  unless  it\i^  arid 
false  id^aS  can  bfe  ariy  thing  but  ideas,  i.  e.  ideas  arid  riot 
ideas  at  the  sariie  time. 

But  farther,  I  crave  leave  to  answer,  thkt  yoiir  loM- 
ship's  Jjroposition,  viz.  **that  these  ideks  are  really, no- 
**  thifag  but  riamesi  if  thejr  be  nbt  ihfe  Wpr^senlatioris 
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"  of  things  ;'*  seems  to  me  no  consequence  from  my 
Words^  to  which  it  is  subjoined,  thoiigh  it  is  introduced 
with  "so  that:**  for,  methinks,  it  carries  sotnethihg 
like  a  contradiction  in  it.  I  say,  "  most  of  our  simple 
**  ideas  df  sensation  are  not  the  likeness  of  something 
without  us :"  your  lordship  infers,  **  if  so,  thfesfe  ideas 
are  really  nothing  but  names  ;**  which,  as  it  seems  to 
ine,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  these  ideas,  that  are  ideas,  are 
iibi  ideas,  but  names  only.  Methiiiks  they  might  b^ 
allowed  to  be  ideas,  and  that  is  all  they  pretend  to  b^, 
though  they  do  not  reSemble  that  which  produces  thfehi. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  a  son  something  really  more  than 
a  bare  nahie,  though  he  has  not  the  luck  to  resenlble  hi^ 
father,  Who  begot  him :  and  the  black  and  blue  which 
i  see  I  cannot  conclude  but  to  be  Soniething  besides  the 
words  black  and  blue  (wherever  your  lordshiji  shaill 
place  that  something,  either  in  my  perception  only,  or 
in  my  skin)  though  it  resemble  not  at  all  the  stofae,  that 
with  a  knock  produced  it 

Should  your  lordship  put  your  two  hands,  whereof 
ode  is  hot  and  the  other  cold,  into  lukewarm  water ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  think  that  the  Idea  of  heat  produced 
in  you  by  one  of  your  hands,  and  the  idea  of  cold  By  the 
other,  were  the  likenesses  and  very  resemblances  df 
something  in  the  same  water,  since  the  same  water  could 
not  be  capable  of  having  at  the  same  time  such  real  con- 
trarieties. Wherefoi'e  since,  as  it  is  evident,  they  can- 
liot  be  representatioils  of  any  thing  iil  the  water,  it 
follows  by  your  lordship's  doctrine  here,  that  if  you 
should  declare  What  you  feel,  viz.  that  you  feel  heat  and 
Cold  in  that  water,  viz.  heat  by  one  hand,  and  cold  by 
the  other ;  you  mean  nothing  by  heat  and  cold :  heat 
and  cold  in  the  case  are  nothing  but  names  i  arid  your 
lordship,  in  truth,  feels  nothing  but  these  two  names. 

Your  lordship,  in  the  next  place,  t>rbceeds  to  examine 
my  Way  of  demonstration.  Whether  you  do  this  to 
show  that  I  have  no  criterion,  whereby  to  distinguish 
true  from  false  ideas ;  or  to  show,  **  that  my  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  the  certainty  of 
deductions  by  reason:*'  (for  these  were  the  thliigs 
you  seemed  to  me  to  have  undertaken  to  show,  and 
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therefore  to  be  upon  in  this  place)  does  not  appear ;  but 
this  appears  by  the  words  wherewith  you  introduce  this 
exameuj.  that  it  is  to  avoid  doing  me  wrong. 

Your  lordship,  as  if  you  had  been  sensible  that  your 
former  discourse  had  led  you  towards  doing  me  wrong, 
breaks  it  off  of  a  sudden,  and  begins  this  new  one  of 
demonstration,  by  telling  me,  *'you  will  do  me  no 
"  wrong."  Can  it  be  thought  now,  that  you  forget 
this  promise,  before  you  get  half  though  your  examen  ? 
or  is  a  misciting  my  words,  and  misrepresenting  my 
sense,  no  wrong  ?  Your  lordship,  in  this  very  examen, 
sets  down  a  long  quotation  out  of  my  Essay,  and  in  the 
close  you  tell  me :  *•  these  are  my  own  words  which  your 
^  lordship  has  set  down  at  large,  that.  I  may  not  com- 
"  plain  that  you  misrepresent,  my  sense:"  this  one 
would  think  guaranty  enough  in  a  less  man  than  your 
lordship :  and  ^et,  my  lord,  1  must  crave  leave  to  com- 
plain, that  not  only  my  sense,  but  my  very  wojds,  are 
in  that  quotation  misrepresented. 

To  show  that  my  complaint  is  not  ground- 

T^  10^^   less,  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down 

my  words,  as  I  read  them  in  that  place  of 

my  book  which  your  lordship  quotes  for  them,  and  as 

I  find  them  here  in  vour  second  letter. 
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*  If  we  add  all  the  self-evident  pro- 
positions may  be  made  about  all 
our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will 
be  almost  infinite,  at  least  innume- 
rable, which  men  arrive  to  tjie 
knowledge  of  at  different  ages;  and 
a  great  many  of  these  innate  princi- 
ples they  never  come  to  know  all 
their  lives.  But  whether  they  come 
in  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later, 
this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are 
all  known  by  their  native  evidence, 
are  wholly  independent^  receive  no 
light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof, 
one  from  another,'  &c. 


*  That  it  is  true 
of  our  particu- 
lar distinct  ide- 
as, that  they  are 
all  known  by 
their  native  evi- 
dence, are  whole- 
ly  independent, 
receive  no  light, 
nor  are  capable 
of  any  proof, 
one  from  an- 
other,* &c. 
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By  their  standing  thus  together,  the  reader  will  with- 
out any  pains  see  whether  those  your  lordship  has  set 
down  in  your  letter  are  my  own  words ;  and  whether  in 
that  place,  which  speaks  only  of  self-evident  proposi- 
tions or  principles,  1  have  any  thing  in  words  or  in  sense 
like  this,  "  that  our  particular  distinct  ideas  are  known 
"  by  their  native  evidence,  &c."  Though  your  lord- 
ship closes  the  quotation  with  that  solemn  declaration 
above-mentioned,  "  that  they  are  my  own  words,  which 
"  you  have  set  down  at  large,  that  I  may  not  complain 
"  you  misrepresent  my  sense/*  Aitd  yet  nothing  can 
more  misrepresent  my  sense  than  they  do,  applying  all 
that  to  particular  ideas,  which  I  speak  there  only  of 
self-evident  propositions  or  principles ;  and  that  so 
plainly,  that  I  think  I  may  venture  any  one's  mistaking 
it  in  my  own  words ;  and  upon  this  misrepresentation 
of  my  sense  your  lordship  raises  a  discourse,  and  ma- 
nages a  dispute  for,  I  think,  a  dozen  pages  following, 
against  mv  placing  demonstration  on  self-evident  ideas ; 
though  self-evident  ideas  are  things  wholly  unknown  to 
me ;  and  are  no  where  in  my  book,  nor  were  in  my 
thoughts. 

But  let  us  come  to  your  exceptions  against  my  way 
of  demonstration,  which  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call 
demonstration  without  principles.  Answ.  If  you  mean 
by  principles  self-evident  propositions,  then  you  know 
my  demonstration  is  not  without  principles,  in  that 
sense  of  the  term  principles :  for  your  lordship  in  the 
next  page  blames  my  way,  because  I  suppose  every  in- 
termediate idea  in  demonstration  to  have  a  self-evident 
connexion  with  the  other  idea ;  for  two  such  ideas  as 
have  a  self-evident  connexion,  joined  together  in  a  pro- 
position, make  a  self-evident  proposition.  If  your 
lordship  means  by  principles  those  which  in  the  place 
there  quoted  by  your  lordship  I  mean,  viz.  *'  whatever 
"  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
«  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ; ''  and  such  f  ^^^  ^  ^^• 
other  general  propositions  as  are  received 
under  the  name  of  maxims ;  I  grant,  that  I  do  say,  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  requisite  in  every  demonstration ; 
and  I  think  I  have  shown,  that  there  be  demonstrations 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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which  may  be  made  without  them :  though  I  do  BOt^ 
that  I  remember^  say,  that  they  are  excludedj  and  can** 
i^t  be  made  use  of  in  demonstration. 

Your  lordship's  first  argument  against  my  way  of  de- 
monstration, is,   **  that  it  must  suppose  self-evidence 
*   must  be  in  the  ideas  of  my  mind ;  and  that  every 
^  intermediate  idea,  which  I  take  to  demonstrate  any 

thing  by,  must  have  a  self-evident  conne^on  with 

the  others."  Answ.  Taking  self-evidence  in  the  ideas 
qf  the  mind  to  mean  in  the  perceived  agreement  or 
4isagreement  of  ideas  in  the  mind ;  I  grant,  I  do  not 
qnly  suppose,  but  say  so. 

To  prove  it  not  to  be  so  in  demonstration,  your  lord- 
ship says,  ^^  that  it  is  such  a  way  of  demonstration »  as 
** .  the  eld  philosophers  never  thought  of."  Answ.  No- 
body, I  think,  will  question,  that  your  lordship  is  very 
well  read  in  the  old  philosophers :  but  he  that  will  an-f 
swer  for  what  the  old  philosophers  ever  did,  or  did  not 
think  of,  must  not  only  understand  theii*  extant  writ- 
ings better  than  any  man  ever  did ;  but  must  have  ways 
to  know  their  thoughts,  that  other  men  have  not.  For 
all  of  them  thought  more  than  they  writ ;  some  of  them 
writ  not  at  all,  and  others  writ  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  came  to  us.  But  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  of 
them  pjlaced  the  proof  of  any  proposition  in  the  agree* 
ment  of  two  things  in  a  third,  as  I  think  some  of  them 
did ;  then  it  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  appear,  that  they 
did  think  of  my  demonstration ;  unless  your  lordship 
can  show,  that  they  could  see  that  two  things  agreed  in 
a  third,  without  perceiving  their  agreement  with  that 
third :  and.  if  they  did  in  every  syllogism  of  a  demon- 
stration perceive  that  agreement,  then  there  was  a  self- 
evident  connexion ;  which  is  that  which  your  lordship 
says  they  never  thought  of. 

.  But  supposing  they  never  thought  of  it,  must  we  put 
out  our  eyes,  and  not  see  whatever  they  overlooked?  Are 
all  the  discove^es  made  by  Galileo,  my  lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  Mr.  Newton,  &c.  to  be  rejected  as  false, 
because  they  teach  us  what  the  old  philosophers  never 
thought  of  ?  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord,  in  thinking  that 
I  have  the  vanity  here  tg  rank  myself,  on  this  occasion. 
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with  these  gr^at  discova^rs  of  truth,  an4  a4vancers  ^ 
}mQyrledge.  Qn  the  contrary,  J  contend,  that  iny  way 
of  certainty,  my  way  of  demonstration,  which  your  Iqrd- 
«hip  so  often  condemns  for  its  newness,  \s  not  ww ;  but 
is  the  very  same  that  has  always  been  used,  both  by  an- 
cients and  modems.  I  am  only  considering  here  your 
lordship's  argument,  of  never  having  been  thought  of 
by  the  old  philosophers ;  which  is  an  argument  that  will 
make  nothing  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposition 
advanced  by  a  modern  writer,  till  your  lordship  has 
proved,  that  those  old  philosophers  (let  the  happy  agp 
of  old  philosophers  determine  wh^re  your  lordship 
pleases)  did  discover  aU  truth,  or  th^t  they  bad  the  sole 
privilege  to  search  after  it,  and  besides  them  nobody 
w^  tp  study  mature,  nobody  was  to  think  or  reason  for 
himself ;  but  every  one  was  to  be  barely  ^  reading  phi- 
losopher, with  an  implicit  faith. 

Your  objection  in  the  npxt  words,  that  then  every 
demonstration  carries  its  own  light  with  it,  show]?  that 
your  way  by  reason  is  what  I  dp  not  ynderstand.  For 
this  I  thought  heretofore  was  the  prqperty  of  deinon- 
stration,  and  not  a  proof  that  it  was  not  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  it  carried  its  own  light  with  it :  but  yet  thoi)gh 
in  pvery  demonstration  there  is  a  self-evident  connexion 
of  the  ideas,  by  which  it  is  made ;  yet  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  thenoe,  as  your  lordship  here  objects,  th^t 
then  every  demonstration  would  be  as  dear  ^nd  nnqueil- 
tionable  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  your  . 

lordship  may  sep  in  the  siitme  chapter,  and  J^t'^^g^l] 
the  reason  of  it,  •     f  '  ' 

Yon  seem  in  the  following  words  tp  allow,  that  there 
is  such  a  connexion  of  the  intermediate  i4ea3  in  mathe- 
matical demonsftration  ;  but  say,  *^  you  should  be  gl^ 
*^  to  see  any  demonstration  (not  about  fignres  and  ni|ra- 
"  ber?)  of  this  kind/'  And  if  that  be  ^  good  argument 
against  it,  I  crave  leave  to  use  it  too  on  my  side ; 
pnd  tp  say,  "  that  I  would  be  glad  to  se^  any  demon- 

stratipn  (not  abput  figures  and  numbers)  not  of  tfijs 

kind ; "  i,  e.  wherein  there  is  not  ^  self-evident  cpn- 
paijLion  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas.     Ifc  y^n  havp  any 

§mh  I  earnestly  beg  ypnr  lordship  to  favonr  m^  with 
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it ;  for  I  crave  liberty  to  say,  tliat  the  reason,  and  fonn, 
and  way  of  evidence  in  demonstration,  wherever  there 
is  demonstration,  is  always  the  same. 

But  you  say,  this  is  a  quite  different  case  from 
**  mine :  "  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  by  this,  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  the  thing  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  period  ;  and  then  your  sense  will  run  thus : 
mathematical  demonstrations,  wherein  certainty  is  to 
be  had  by  the  intuition  of  the  self-evident  connexion  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas,  are  different  from  that  de- 
monstration which  I  am  there  treating  of.  If  you  mean 
not  so,  I  must  own,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
saying,  "  this  is  a  quite  different  case  from  mine.'* 
And  if  your  lordship  does  mean  so,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  so  as  you  say :  your  words  taken  all  together  run 
thus :  "  my  principal  ground  is  from  mathematical  de- 
"  monstrations,  and  my  examples  are  brought  from 
"  them.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  case  from  mine :  ** 
i.  e.  I  am  speaking  in  that  chapter  of  my  Essay  con- 
cerning demonstration  in  general,  and  the  certainty  we 
have  by  it.  The  examples  I  use  are  brought  from  ma- 
thematics, and  yet  you  say,  "  mathematical  demonstra- 
"  tions  are  quite  a  different  case  from  mine."  If  I 
here  misunderstand  your  lordship's  this,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  it ;  it  is  one  of  your  privileged  parti* 
cles,  and  I  am  not  master  of  it.  Misrepresent  your  sense 
I  cannot ;  for  your  very  words  are  set  down,  and  let  the 
reader  judge. 

But  your  lordship  gives  a  reason  for  what  you  had 
said  in  these  words  subjoined,  where  you  say,  **  I  grant 
'*  that  those  ideas,  on  which  mathematical  demonstra- 
"  tions  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind,  and  do  not 
**  relate  to  the  existence  of  thiqgs ;  but  our  debate  goes 
*•'  upon  a  certainty  of  knowledge  of  things  as  really 
"  existing."  In  which  words  there  are  these  things 
remarkable : 

1.  That  your  lordship's  exception  here,  is  against 
what  I  have  said  concerning  demonstration  in  my  Essay, 
and  not  against  any  thing  I  have  said  in  either  of  my 
letters  to  your  lordship.  If  therefore  your  lordship  and 
I  have  since^  in  our  letters,  had  any  debate  about  the 
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certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as  really  existing ; 
that  which  was  writ  before  that  debate,  could  have  no 
relation  to  it,  nor  be  limited  by  it.  If  therefore  your 
lordship  makes  any  exception  (as  you  do)  to  my  way  of 
demonstration,  as  proposed  in  my  Essay,  you  must,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  take  it  as  delivered  there,  compre- 
hending mathematical  demonstrations;  which  cannot 
be  excluded,  because  your  lordship  says,  "  our  debate 
**  now  goes  upon  a  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
**  as  really  existing,  supposing  mathematical  demon- 
*^  strations  did  not  afford  a  certainty  of  knowledge  of 
"  things  as  really  existing.'* 

2.  But  in  the  next  place,  mathematical  demonstra-^ 
tions  do  afford  a  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as 
really  existing,  as  much  as  any  other  demonstrations 
whatsoever ;  and  therefore  they  afford  your  lordship  no 
ground  upon  that  account  to  separate  them,  as  you  do 
here,  from  demonstrations  in  other  subjects. 

Your  lordship  indeed  thinks  I  have  given  you  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  charge  me  with  the  contrary :  for  you 
say,  *^  I  grant  that  those  ideas,  on  which  mathematical 
^'  demonstrations  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind;'V 
this  indeed  I  grant :  ^^  and  do  not  relate  to  the  existence 
^^  of  things;  ^  but  these  latter  words  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  any  where  say.     And  I  wish  you  had  quoted 
the  place  where  I  grant  any  such  thing ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  in  that  place,  where  it  is  likeliest  to  be  found :  I 
mean,  where  1  examine,  whether  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  mathematical  truths,  be  the  know- 
ledge of  things  as  really  existing :  there  I  J^^^J  ^  *^' 
say  (and  I  think  I  have  proved)  that  it  is,    '    ' 
though  it  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  oF  ideas,  that  are  only  in  the  mind ;  be- 
cause it  takes  in  all  those  things,  really  existing,  which 
answer  those  ideas.     Upon  which  grounds 
it  was,  that  I  there  affirmed  moral  know-  ^^\  ^'  ^^• 

111  II        /»  •  A     1  c.  IV.  §  7» 

ledge  also  capable  of  certamty.     And  pray, 
my  lord,  what  other  way  can  your  lordship  proceed,  in 
any  demonstration  you  would  make,  about  any  other 
thing  but  figures  and  numbers,  but  the  same  that  you 
do  in  demonstr^tiops  ^bout  figures  and  numbers?   If 
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ydu  would  demonstrate  any  thing  conceming  man  or 
murder>  must  you  not  first  settle  in  your  mind  the  idea 
or  notion  you  have  of  that  animal  or  that  action^  and 
then  shotv-  what  you  would  demonstrate  necessarily  to 
beloilg  to  that  idea  in  your  mind,  and  to  those  things 
existing  only  as  they  correspond  with,  and  answer  that 
idea  in  your  mind  ?  How  else  you  can  make  any  gene- 
ral proposition,  that  shall  contain  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  really  existing,  I  that  am  ignorant  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  when  your  lordship  shall  do  me  the  favour 
to  show  me  any  such. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
except  demonstrations  about  figures  and  numbers,  from 
demonstrations  about  other  subjects,  upoti  the  account 
that  I  grant,  **  that  those  ideas,  on  which  mathematical 
"  demonstl*ations  proceed,  are  wholly   in  the  mind,*^ 
when  I  say  the  same  of  all  other  demonstrations.     For 
the  ideas  that  other  demonstrations  proceed   on,   are 
wholly  in  the  mind.     And  no  demonstration  whatsoever 
concerns  things  as  really  existing,  any  farther  thata  as 
they  correspond  with,  and  answer  those  ideas  in  the 
mind,  which  the  demonstration  proceeds   on.      This 
distinction  therefore  here  of  your  lordship's,  between, 
mathematical   and   other   demonstrations,    having   no 
foundation,  your  inference  founded  on  it  falls  with  it ; 
viz.  "  So  that  although  we  should  grant  all  that  1  ^ay 
*»  about  the  intuition  of  ideas  in  mathematical  demon* 
*  strations,  yet  it  conies  not  at  all  to  my  business,  utt- 
*^  less  I  can  prove,  that  we  have  as  dear  atid  distinct 
**  ideas  of  beings^  as  we  have. of  numbers  and  figures." 
Though  how  beings  here  and  numbers  and  figures  cotne 
to  be  opposed  against  one  another,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  conceive,  till  I  am  better  instructed,  than  hitherto  1 
am,  that  numbers  and  figures  are  no  beings ;  and  that 
the  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  old  one^  and  all, 
have,  in   all  the  pains  taken  about  them,  employed 
their  thoughts  about  nothing.     And  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  those  things  are,  Which  your  loitiship  says 
"  our  debate  goes  upon  here  as  really  existing,  that  are 
•*  beings  more  than  numbers  and  figures." 
Your  lordship's  next  exception  against  my  Way  of 
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demonstration,  i$,  that  ^  in  it  I  am  inconsistent  with 
'*  myself.'*  For  proof  of  it,  you  say,  **  I  design  to 
**  prove  demonstrations  without  general  principles ;  and 
•*  yet  every  one  knows  that  general  principles  are  sup- 
"  posed  in  mathematics."  Answ.  Every  one  may  know 
that  general  principles '  are  supposed  in  mathematics, 
without  knowing,  or  ever  being  able  to  know,  that  I, 
who  say  also  that  mathematicians  do  often  make  use  of 
them,  am  inconsistent  with  myself;  though  I  also  say, 
that  a  demonstration  about  numbers  and  figures  may 
be  made  without  them. 

To  prove  me  inconsistent  with  myself,  you  add: 
**  and  that  person  would  be  thought  ridiculous^  who 
'^  should  go  about  to  prove,  that  general  principles  are 
**  of  little  use,  or  of  dangerous  use  in  mathematical 
**  demonstrations.'*  A  man  may  make  other  ridiculous 
faults  in  writing,  besides  inconsistency,  and  there  are 
instances  enough  of  it :  but  by  good  luck  I  am  in  this 
place  clear  of  what  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  which 
yet  is  no  proof  of  inconsistency.  For  I  never  "  went 
about  to  prove,  that  general  principles  are  of  little 
or  dangerous  use  in  mathematical  demonstrations.'* 
To  prove  me  inconsistent  with  myself,  your  lordship 
uses  one  argument  more,  and  that  is,  <<  that  I  confess 
"  that  the  way  of  demonstration  in  morality,  is  from 
**  principles,  as  those  of  mathematics  by  necessary  con- 
*•  sequences."  Answ.  With  submission,  my  lord,  I  do 
not  say,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship, 
"  that  the  way  of  demonstration  in  morality  ?j^^'  ^  ^' 
"  is  from  principles,  as  those  of  the  mathe- 
matics, by  necessary  consequences.''  But  this  is  that 
which  I  say,  "  that  I  doubt  not  but  in  morality  from 
**  principles,  as  incontestable  as  those  of  the  mathe« 
**  matics,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  measures  of 
**  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out.'*  Which  words, 
I  humbly  conceive,  have  no  inconsistency  with  my  say- 
ing, there  may  be  demonstrations  without  the  help  of 
maxims ;  whatever  inconsistency  the  words  which  you 
here  set  down  for  mine,  may  have  with  it. 
My  lord,  the  words  you  bring  out  of  my  book  are  so 
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often  different  from  those  I  read  in  the  places  which 
you  refer  to,  that  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  think,  you 
have  got  some  strange  copy  of  it,  whereof  I  know  no* 
thing,  since  it  so  seldom  agrees  with  mine.  Pardon 
me,  my  lord»  if  with  some  care  I  examine  the  objection 
of  inconsistency  with  myself;  that  if  I  find  any  I  may 
retract  the  one  part  or  the  other  of  it.  Human  frailty, 
I  grant,  and  variety  of  thought  in  long  discourses,  may 
make  a  man  unwittingly  advance  inconsistencies.  This 
may  consist  with  ingenuity,  and  deserve  to  be  excused : 
but  for  any  one  to  persist  in  it,  when  it  is  showed  him, 
is  to  give  himself  the  lye ;  which  cannot  but  stick  closer 
to  him  in  the  sense  of  all  rational  men,  than  if  he  re- 
ceived it  from  another. 

I  own^  I  have  said,  in  my  JEssay,  that  there  be  de- 
monstrations, which  may  be  made  without  those  gene- 
ral maxims,  that  I  there  treated  of.  But  I  cannot  re- 
collect, that  I  ever  said,  that  those  general  maxims 
could  not  be  made  use  of  in  demonstration :  for  they 
.  are  no  more  shut  out  of  my  way  of  demonstration, 
than  any  other  self-evident  propositions.  And  there- 
fore there  is  no  inconsistency  in  those  two  propositions, 
which  are  mine,  viz.  *^  Some  demonstrations  may  be 
**  made  without  the  help  of  those  general  maxims," 
and  *^  morality,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  demonstrated 
"  from  principles ; "  whatever  inconsistency  may  be  in 
these  two  following  propositions,  which  are  your  lord- 
ship's, and  not  mine,  viz.  "  the  way  of  demonstration 
"  in  morality  is  from  principles,  and  general  maxims 
"  are  not  the  way  to  proceed  on  in  demonstration,  as 
"  to  other  parts  of  knowledge."  For  to  admit  self- 
evident  propositions,  which  is  what  I  mean 
B.  iv.  c.  3.  by  principles,  in  the  place  of  my  Essay, 
^     ;  which  your  lordship  quotes  for  tlje  first  of 

B.  iv.  c.  7.     "^y  inconsistent  propositions,  and  to  say  (as 
§  10.  I  do  in  the  other  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 

ship) ^^  that  those  magnified  maxims  are  not 
"  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  know- 
"  ledge ; "  has  no  manner  of  inconsistency.  For  though 
I  think  them  not  necessary  to  every  demonstration,  so 
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neither  do  I  exclude  them  any  more  than  other  self-evi- 
dent propositions  out  of  any  demonstration^  wherein  any 
one  should  make  use  of  them. 

The  next  objection  against  my  way  of  demonstration, 
from  my  placing  demonstration  on  the  self-evidence  of 
ideas,  having  been  already  answered^  I  shall  need  to  say 
nothing  in  defence  of  it;  or  in  answer  to  any  thing  raised 
against  it,  in  your  twelve  or  thirteen  following  pages 
upon  that  topic.  But  that  your  lordship  may  not  think 
I  do  not  pay  a  due  respect  to  all  that  you  say,  I  shall 
not  wholly  pass  those  pages  over  in  silence. 

1.  Your  lordship  says,  that  ^^  I  confess  that  some  of 
^^  the  most  obvious  ideas  are  far  from  being  self-evi- 
"  dent/*  Answ.  Supposing  I  did  say  so,  how,  I  be- 
seech your  lordship,  does  it  prove^  that  ^^  it  is  impossi- 
*^  ble  to  come  to  a  demonstration  about  real  beings,  in 
"  this  way  of  intuition  by  ideas  ?  "  Which  is  the  pro- 
position you  promise  to  make  appear,  and  you  bring 
this  as  the  first  reason  to  make  it  appear.  For  should 
I  confess  a  thousand  times  over,  *^  that  some  of  the 
**  most  obvious  ideas  are  far  from  being  self-evident ;  ** 
and  should  I^  which  I  do  not,  make  self-evident  ideas 
necessary  to  demonstration :  how  will  it  thence  follow, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  demonstration,  &c.  ? 
since  though  I  should  confess  some  of  the  most  obvious 
ideas  not  to  be  self-evident;  yet  my  confession  being 
but  of  some,  it  will  not  follow  from  my  confession,  but 
that  there  may  be  also  some  self-evident :  and  so  still 
it  might  be  possible  to  come  to  demonstration  by  in- 
tuition, because  **  some  **  in  my  use  of  the  word  never 
signifies  "  all.". 

In  the  next  place^  give  me  leave  to  ask,  where  it  is 
that  I  confess,  that  ^^  some  ideas  are  not  self-evident  ?  '* 
Nay,  where  it  is,  that  I  once  mention  any  such  thing 
as  a  self-evident  idea?  For  self-evident  is  an  epithet,  that 
I  do  not  remember  I  ever  gave  to  any  idea,  or  thought 
belonged  at  all  to  ideas.  In  all  the  places  you  have 
produced  out  of  my  Essay,  concerning  matter,  motion, 
time,  duration,  and  light ;  which  are  those  ideas  your 
lordship  is  pleased  to  instance  in,  to  prove,  that ",  I  have 
*^  confessed  it  of  some ;"  I  crav£  leave  humbly  to  offer  it 
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to  your  lordship,  that  there  is  tiot  &ny  sitdh  confession^ 
However,  you  go  on  to  prove  it.  The  proposition  then 
to  be  proved,  is  that  ^^  I  confess  that  these  are  far  from 
*'  being  self-evident  ideas,**  It  is  necessary  to  set  it 
down,  and  carry  it  in  our  minds;  for  the  proposition  to 
be  proved,  is,  I  find,  a  very  slippery  thing,  and  apt  to 
slide  out  t3f  the  way. 

Your  lordship's  proof  is,  that  a(!cording  to  m€y  "  we 
«  can  have  no  intuition  of  these  things  which  are  so  ob- 
"  vious  to  us,  and  consequently  we  can  have  no  self- 
"  evident  ideas  of  them.*'  The  force  of  which  proof, 
I  confess,  I  do  not  understand.  "  We  have  no  intuition 
•*  of  the  obvious  thing  matter,  and  the  obvious  thing 
**  motion ;  ergo,  we  have  no  self-evident  ideas  of  them.** 
Granting  that  they  are  obvious  things,  and  that  obvious 
as  they  are,  we  have,  as  you  express  it,  no  intuition  of 
them ;  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  we  have  no 
intuition  of  the  ideas  we  signify  by  the  names  matter 
and  motion,  and  so  have  no  self-evident  ideas  of  them. 
For  whoever  has  in  his  mind  an  idea,  which  he  makes 
the  name  matter  or  motion  stand  for,  has  no  doubt  that 
idea  there,  and  sees,  or  has,  ia  your  phrase,  an  intuition 
of  it  there ;  and  so  has  a  self-evident  idea  of  it,  if  intui'- 
tion,  according  to  your  lordship,  makes  a  self-evident 
idea  (for  of  self-evident  ideas,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
I  have  said  nothing,  nor  made  any  such  distinction,  as 
self-evident  and  not  self-evident  ideas),  and  if  intui- 
tion of  an  idea  does  not  make  a  self-evident  idea,  the 
want  of  it  is  in  vain  brought  here  to  prove  the  idea  of 
matter  or  motion  not  self-evident. 

But  your  lordship  proceeds  to  instances,  and  your 
first  instance  is  in  matter :  and  here,  for  fear  of  mistak- 
ing, let  us  remember  what  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
is,  viz.  that  "  according  to  me,  we  have  no  intuition, 
"  as  you  call  it,  of  the  idea  of  matter/'  Your  lordship 
begins  and  tells  me,  that  I  give  this  account  of  the  idea 
of  matter,  that  "  it  consists  in  a  solid  substance,  every- 
"  where  the  same.**  Whereupon  you  tell  me,  **  you 
"  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of 
"  these  two  things ;  first,  the  manner  of  the  cohesion 
**  of  the  parts  of  matter;  and  the  ^demonstration  of  the 
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^«  dmsibllity  of  it  in  the  wdy  of  ideas."    kx\%Vfr.  It 
happened  just  as  I  feared,  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
is  slipt  already  quite  out  of  sight :  you  owti  that  I  say 
matter  is  a  solid  substance,  every- where  the  same.  This 
idea,  which  is  the  idea  signified  by  the  word  matter,  I 
have  in  my  mind,  and  have  an  intuition  of  it  there : 
how  thenxioes  this  prove,  that  according  to  me,  " there 
"  can  be  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter  ?  *'  Leaving 
therefore  this  proposition,  which  was  to  be  proved,  ydu 
bring  places  out  of  my  book  to  show,  that  we  do  Hot 
know  wherein  the  union  and  cohesion  of  the  parts  of 
matter  consist;  and  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  mvolves 
us  in  difficulties  :  neither  of  which  either  is,  or  proves, 
that  "  according  to  me,  we  cannot  have  an  intuition  of 
^^  the  idea  of  matter;**  which  was  the  proposition  to  ht 
proved,  and  seems  quite  forgotten  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing pages,  wholly  employed  upon  this  instance  of 
matter.     You   ask  indeed,  "  whether  I  can  imagine, 
"  that  we  have  intuition  into  the  idea  of  matter  ?  "  But 
those  Words  seem  to  me  to  signify  quite  another  thing, 
th^rt  having  an  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter,  as  ap- 
pears by  your  explication  of  them  in  these  words  sub- 
joined :  "  or  that  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  demonstra- 
"  tion  about  it,  by  the  help  of  any  intervening  ideas  ?  ^ 
whereby  it  seems  to  me  plain,  that  by  intuition  into  it, 
your  lordship  means   *'  demonstration  about  il,^'  i.  e. 
some  knowledge  concerning  matter,  and  not  a  bare  vieW 
or  intuition  of  the  idea  you  have  of  it.     And  that  your 
lordship  speaks  of  knowledge  concerning  some  affection 
of  matter,  in  this  and  the  following  question,  and  not 
of  the  bare  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter,  h  farther 
evident  from  the  introduction  of  your  two  questions, 
wherein  you  say,  **  there  are  two  things  concerning 
matter,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of,"    So  that  all  that  can  follow,  or  in 
your  sense  of  them  does  follow,  from  my  words  quoted 
by  you,  is,  that  I  own,  that  the  cohesion  of  its  parts  is 
an  affection  of  matter  that  is  hard  to  be  explained ;  but 
from  them  it  can  neither  be  inferred,  nor  does  your 
lordship  attempt  to  infer,  that  any  one  cannot  view  oi 
have  an  intuition  of  the  idea  he  has  iu  his  owti  mindj 
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which  he  signifies  to  others  by  the  word  matter :  and 
that  you  did  not  make  any  such  inference  from  them,  is 
farther  plain,  by  your  asking,  in  the  place  above  quoted, 
not  only  **  whether  I  can  imagine,  that  it  is  possible  to 
'*  come  to  a  demonstration  about  it ;  *'  but  your  lordship 
also  adds,  "  by  the  help  of  any  intervening  ideas," 
For  I  do  not  think  you  demand  a  demonstration  by  the 
help  of  intervening  ideas,  to  make  you  see,  i.  e*  have 
an  intuition  of  your  own  idea  of  matter.  It  would  mis- 
become  me  to  understand  your  lordship  in  so  strange  a 
sense ;  for  then  you  might  have  just  occasion  to  ask  me 
again,  **  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man  of  so  little 
"  sense  ?  "  1  therefore  suppose,  as  your  words  import, 
that  you  demand  a  demonstration  by  the  help  of  inter- 
vening ideas  to  show  you,  how  the  parts  of  that  thing, 
which  you  represent  to  yourself  by  that  idea,  to  which 
you  give  the  name  matter,  cohere  together ;  which  is 
nothing  to  the  question  of  the  intuition  of  the  idea: 
though  to  cover  the  change  of  the  question,  as  dex- 
trously  as  might  be,  "  intuition  of  the  idea  "  is  changed 
into  "  intuition  into  the  idea ;  '*  as  if  there  were  no  dif- 
ference between  looking  upon  a  watch,  and  looking 
into  a  watch,  i.  e.  between  the  idea  that,  taken  from 
an  obvious  view,  I  signify  by  the  name  watch,  and  have 
in  my  mind  when  I  use  the  word  watch ;  and  the  being 
able  to  resolve  any  question  that  may  be  proposed  to 
me,  concerning  the  inward  make  and  contrivance  of  a 
watch.  The  idea  which  taken  from  the  outward  visible 
parts  I  give  the  name  watch  to,  I  perceive  or  have  an 
intuition  of,  in  my  mind  equally,  whether  or  no  I 
know  any  thing  more  of  a  watch,  than  what  is  repre- 
sented in  that  idea. 

Upon  this  change  of  the  question,  all  that  follows  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  being  to  show,  that  from 
what  I  say  it  follows,  that  there  be  many  difficulties 
concerning  matter  which  I  cannot  resolve ;  many  ques- 
tions concerning  it,  which  I  think  cannot  be  demon- 
stratively decided ;  and  not  to  show,  that  any  one  can- 
not perceive,  or  have  an  intuition,  as  you  call  it,  of  his 
own  idea  of  matter:  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  your 
lordship  with  an  answer  to  it. 
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In  this  one  instance  of  matter,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  ask  me  two  hard  questions.  To  shorten  your  trouble 
concerning  this  business  of  intuition  of  ideas,  will  you, 
my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  this  one  easy  question 
concerning  all  your  four  instances,  matter,  motion, 
duration,  and  light,  viz.  what  you  mean  by  these  four, 
words  ?  That  your  lordship  may  not  suspect  it  to  be 
either  captious  or  impertinent,  I  will  tell  you  the  use 
I  shall  make  of  it :  if  your  lordship  tells  me  what  you 
mean  by  these  names,  I  shall  presently  reply,  that  there 
then  are  the  ideas  that  you  have  of  them  in  your  mind ; 
and  it  is  plain  you  see  or  have  an  intuition  of  them,  as 
they  are  in  your  mind,  or,  as  I  should  have  expressed 
it,  perceive  them  as  they  are  there,  because  you  can  tell 
them  to  another.  And  so  it  is  with  every  one  who 
can  tell  what  he  means  by  those  words;  and  there^ 
fore  to  all  such  (amongst  which  I  crave  leave  to  be  one) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intuition  of  those  ideas. 
But  if  your  lordship  will  not  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
these  terms,  I  fear  you  will  be  thought  to  use  very  hard 
measure  in  disputing,  by  demanding  to  be  satisfied 
concerning  questions  put  in  terms,  which  you  yourself 
cannot  tell  the  meaning  of. 

This  considered,  will  perhaps  serve  to  show,  that  all 
that  you  say  in  the  following  paragraphs,  to  n.  2.  p.  141. 
contains  nothing  against  intuition  of  ideas,  which  is 
what  you  are  upon,  though  it  be  no  notion  of  mine ; 
much  less  does  it  contain  any  thing  against  my  way 
of  demonstration  by  ideas,  which  is  the  point  under 
proof.     For, 

1.  What  your  lordship  has  said  about  the  idea  of 
matter,  hath  been  considered  already. 

2.  From  motion,  which  is  your  second  instance,  your 
argument  stands  thus :  that  because  I  say,  the  definitions 
I  meet  with  of  motion  are  insignificant,  thercfore  the 
idea  fails  us.  This  seems  to  me  a  strange  consequence ; 
and  all  one  as  to  say,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  be- 
cause he  could  not  understand  the  words  used  in  the 
definitions  that  are  given  of  motion,  therefore  he  could 
not  have  the  idea  of  motion,  or  the  idea  of  motion  failed 
him.    And  yet  this  consequence,  as  foreign  as  it  is  to 
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that  antecedent,  is  forced  from  it  to  no  purpos? :  the 
proposition  to  be  inferred  being  this,  that  then  ^^  we 
*^  can  have  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  inotion." 

3,  As  to  time,  though  the  intuition  of  the  idea  of 
time  be  not  my  way  of  speaking,  yet  what  your  lordship 
here  infers  from  piy  words,  granting  it  to  be  a  right 
inference,  with  submission,  proves  nothing  against  the 
intuition  of  that  idea.  The  proposition  to  be  proved,  is 
^*  that  we  can  have  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  time ; " 
wd  the  proposition  which  from  my  words  you  infer, 
is,  ^^  that  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  time 
"  by  intuition,  but  by  rational  deduction/'  What  can 
be  more  remote  than  these  two  propositions  ?  The  one 
of  them  signifying  (if  it  signifies  any  thing)  the  view 
the  mind  ha3  of  it ;  the  other,  as  I  guess,  the  original 
and  ris^  of  it.  For  "  what  it  is  to  haye  the  knowledge 
^*  of  aa  idea,  not  by  intuition,  but  by  deduction  of  rea- 
"  son/'  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand ;  only  I  am 
sure,  in  terms  it  is  not  the  same  with  having  the  in- 
tuition of  ^n  idea ;  but  if  changing  of  terms  were  not 
pome  mep^s  privilege,  perhaps  so  much  contrpversy 
would  pot  be  written.  The  meaning  of  either  of  these 
propositions  I  concern  not  myself  about,  for  neither  of 
them  is  mine.  I  only  here  show,  that  you  do  not  prove 
the  proposition  that  you  yourseif  framed,  and  undertook 
tp  prove. 

Since,  my  lord,  you  are  so  favourable  to  me,  as  to 
«eem  willing  to  correct  whatever  you  can  find  any  way 
amiss  in  my  Essay;  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy 
you  concerning  the  rise  of  our  idea  of  duration,  from 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds^  Against  this, 
though  it  be  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand,  you  object, 
"  that  some  people  reckoned  succession  of  time  right 
'^  by  knots  and  notches,  and  figures,  without  ever 
V  thinking  of  ideas."  Answ.  It  is  certain  that  men, 
who  wanted  better  ways,  might,  by  knots  or  notches, 
ke^p  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  certain  stated  lengths 
x)f  tim^9  as  well  as  of  the  numbers  of  men  in  their 
ppuntry,  or  of  any  other  numbers ;  and  that  too  with^ 
put  ever  considering  the  immediate  objects  of  their 
^thoughts  nnder  the  name  of  id^^ :  but  (hat  they  shouid 
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count  time,  without  ever  thinking  of  somethings  is  very 
hard  to  me  to  conceive ;  and  the  things  thf^y  thought 
on,  or  were  present  in  their  minds,  when  they  thought, 
are  what  I  call  ideas :  thus  much  in  answer  in  what 
your  lordship  says.  But  to  any  one  that  shall  put  the 
oli)ection  stronger,  and  say,  ^Many  have  had  the  idea  of 
time,  who  never  reflected  on  the  constant  train  of  ideas, 
succeeding  one  another  in  their  minds,  whilst  waking, 
I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  want  of  reflection  makes  not 
any  thing  cease  to  be :  if  it  did,  many  men's  acticm^ 
would  have  no  cause,  nor  rise,  nor  manner ;  because 
many  men  never  reflect  so  far  on  their  own  actinns,  a9 
to  consider  what  they  are  bottomed  on,  or  how  they  are 
performed.  A  man  may  measure  duration  by  motiQUt 
of  which  he  has  no  other  idea,  but  of  a  constant  9UCf 
cession  of  ideas  in  train ;  and  yet  never  reflect  on  that 
sucaession  of  ideas  in  his  mind.  A  man  may  gue^s  at 
the  length  of  his  stay  by  himself  in  the  dark ;  here  i$ 
no  succession  to  measure  by,  but  that  of  \m  own 
thoughts :  and  without  wme  succession,  I  think  there 
is  no  measure  of  duration.  But  though  in  this  case  ha 
measures  the  length  of  the  duration  by  the  train  of  his 
ideas,  yet  he  may  never  reflect  on  that,  but  conchidi^ 
he  does  it  he  knows  not  how* 

You  add,  ''  but  besides  such  arbitrary  measures  of 
^^  time,  what  need  any  recourse  to  ideas,  when  the  ve^ 
**  turns  of  days,  and  months,  and  years,  by  the  plane-* 
*<  tary  motions,  are  so  easy  and  so  universal?*'  Sucb» 
here,  as  I  suppose,  refers  to  the  knots,  and  notches,  and 
figures  before  mentioned :  if  it  does  not,  I  know  not 
what  it  refers  to ;  and  if  it  does,  it  makes  those  knots 
and  notches  measures  of  time,  which  I  humbly  conceive 
they  were  not,  but  only  arUtrary  ways  of  recording  (as 
all  other  ways  of  recording  are)  certain  mimbers  of 
known  lengths  of  time :  for  though  any  one  sets  down 
by  arbitrary  marks,  as  notches  on  a  stick,  or  strokes  of 
chalk  (m  a  trenchard,  or  figures  on  paper,  the  number 
of  yards  of  cloth,  or  pints  of  milk  that  are  delivered  to 
a  customer ;  yet  I  suppose  nobody  thinks,  that  the  cloth 
or  milk  were  measured  by  those  notches,  strokes  of 
chalky  Of  figures,  which  therefoife  are  by  no  means  the 
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arbitrary  measures  of  those  things.  But  what  this  is 
against,  I  confess  I  do  not  see :  this,  I  am  sure,  it  is  not 
against  any  thing  I  have  said.  For,  as  I  remember,  I 
have  said  (though  not  the  planetary  motions,  yet)  that 
the  motions  of  the  ^m  and  the  moon  are  the  best  mea- 
sures of  time.  But  if  you  mean,  that  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion is  rather  taken  from  the  planetary  motions,  than 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  crave  leave 
to  doubt  of  that ;  because  motion  no  other  way  disco- 
vers itself  to  us,  but  by  a  succession  of  ideas. 

Your  next  argument  against  my  thinking  the  idea  of 
time  to  be  derived  from  the  train  of  ideas,  succeeding 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is,  that  your  lordship  thinks 
the  contrary.  This,  I  must  own,  is  an  argument  by 
way  of  authority,  and  I  humbly  submit  to  it ;  though  I 
think  such  arguments  produce  no  certainty  either  in 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  or  in  your  way  of  certainty 
by  reason. 

4.  As  to  your  fourth  instance,  you  having  set  down 
my  exceptions  to  the  peripatetic  and  Cartesian  defini- 
tions of  light,  you  subjoin  this  question :  "  And  is  this 
"  a  self-evident  idea  of  light  ?  "  I  beg  leave  to  answer 
in  the  same  way  by  a  question,  and  whoever  said  or 
thought  that  it  was,  or  meant  that  it  should  be  ?  He 
must  have  a  strange  notion  of  self-evident  ideas,  let  them 
be  what  they  will  (for  I  know  them  not)  who  can  think, 
that  the  showing  others  definitions  of  light  to  be  un- 
intelligible, is  a  self-evident  idea  of  light.  But  far- 
ther, my  lord,  what,  I  beseech  you,  has  a  self-evident 
idea  of  light  to  do  here  ?  I  thought  in  this  your  instance 
of  light,  you  were  making  good  what  you  undertook  to 
prove  from  myself,  that  we  have  no  intuition  of  light. 
But  because  that  perhaps  would  have  sounded  pretty 
oddly,  you  thought  fit  (which  I  with  all  submission  crave 
leave  sometimes  to  take  notice  of)  to  change  the  ques- 
tion :  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  put  as  it  is,  not  con- 
cerning our  intuition,  but  the  self-evidence  of  the  idea 
of  light,  the  one  is  no  better  proved  than  the  other :  and 
yet  your  lordship  concludes  this  your  first  head  accord- 
ing to  your  usual  form :  "  thus  we  have  seen  what  ac- 
•*  count  the  author  of  the  Essay  himself  has  given  of 
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**  these  self-evident  ideas,  which  are  the  ground- work 
"  of  demonstration."  With  submission,  my  lord,  he 
must  have  good  eyes,  who  has  seen  an  account  I  have 
given  in  my  Essay  of  self-evident  ideas,  when  neither  in 
all  that  your  lordship  has  quoted  out  of  it,  no  nor  in 
my  whole  Essay,  self-evident  ideas  are  so  much  as  once 
mentioned.  And  where  the  account  I  have  given  of  a 
thing,  which  I  never  thought  upon,  is  to  be  seen,  I 
cannot  imagine.  What  your  lordship  farther  tells  me 
concerning  them,  viz.  "  that  self-evident  ideas  are  thfe 
«  grouiid-work  of  demonstration,"  I  also  assure  you 
is  perfect  news  to  me,-  which  I  never  met  with  any 
where  but  in  your  lordship :  though  if  I  had  made  theiii 
the  ground-work  of  demonstration,  as  you  say,  I  think 
they  might  remain  so,  notwithstanding  any  thing  your 
lordship  has  produced  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  now  come  to  your  second  head,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  this  consequence  made  good,  '^  that 

thei'e  may  be    contradictory   opinions    about   ideas 

which  I  account  most  clear  and  distinct ;  ergo,  it  is 
^'  impossible  to  come  to  a  demonstration,  about  real 
"  beings  in  the  way  of  intuition  of  ideas.*'  For  this 
you  told  me  was  your  second  reason  to  prove  this  pro- 
position. This  consequence  your  lordship,  it  seems^ 
looks  upon  as  so  clear,  that  it  needs  no  proof;  I  can  find 
none  here  where  you  take  it  np  again.  To  prove  some- 
thing, you  say,  '^  suppose  an  idea  happen  to  be  thought 
*^  by  some  to  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  others  should 
"  think  the  contrary  to  be  so:"  in  obedience  to  your 
lordship,  I  do  suppose  it.  But,  when  it  is  supposed,  will 
that  make  good  the  above-mentioned  consequence? 
You,  yourself,  my  lord,  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  it ; 
but  in  this  question  subjoined,  "  What  hopes  of  demon- 
"  stration  by  dear  and  distinct  ideas  then  ? "  infer  a 
quite  different  proposition.  For  "  it  is  impossible  to 
*'  come  to  a  demonstration  about  real  things  in  the  way 
"  of  intuition  of  ideas;"  and  there  is  "  no  hopes  of  de- 
^'  monstration  by  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;"  appear  to 
me  two  very  different  propositions. 

There  appears  something  tome  yetmoreincomprehen* 

VOL,   III,  2  E 
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fiible  in  your  way  of  managing  this  argument  here.  Tout 
reason  is»  as  we  have  seen,  in  these  words^  ^'  thei'e  may 
^*  \^  contradictory  opinions  about  some  ideas,  that  I 
<*  account  most  clear  and  distinct :"  and  your  instance 
of  it  in  these  words,  '*  suppose  an  idea  happen  to  be 
*^  thought  by  some  to  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  others 
"  should  think  the  contrary  to  be  so."  Answ.  So  they 
ttiViiy, .  without  haying  any  contradictory  opinions  about 
any  idea,  that  I  account  most  clear  and  distinct.  A 
man  may  think  his  idea  of  heat  to  be  clear  and  distinct, 
and  another  may  think  his  idea  of  cold  (which  I  take  to 
be  the  contrary  idea  to  that  of  heat)  to  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  be  both  in  the  right,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance qS  any  contradictory  opinion.  All  therefore 
that  your  lordship  says,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
paragraph,  having  nothing  in  it  of  contradictory  opi- 
nions  about  ideas  that  I  think  most  clear,  serves  not  at 
aU  to  make  good  your  second  reason.  The  truth  is,  all 
that  you  say  here  concerning  Des  Cartes's  idea  of  space, 
and  another  man's  idea  of  space,  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this,  that  different  men  may  signify  different  ideas  by 
the  same  name,  and  will  never  fix  on  me  what  your 
lordship  would  persuade  the  world  I  say,  ^  that  boUi 
.**  parts  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true."  Though  I  do 
say,  that  in  such  a  loose  use  of  the  terms  body  and  va- 
.cuum,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  both  that  there  is,  and 
is  not  a  vacuum:  which  is  a  contradiction  in  words, 
and  is  apt  to  impose,  as  if  it  were  so  in  sense,  on  those 
who  mistake  words  for  things ;  who  are  a  kind  of  rea- 
soners,  whereof  I  perceive  there  is  a  greater  number 
than  I  thoufi^ht  there  had  been.     All  that  I 

'  7  ^'  12  ^  ^^^^  ®^^  ^  ^^^*  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
ship, is  nothing  but  to  show  the  danger  of 
relying  upon  maxims,  without  a  careful  guard  upon  the 
use  of  words,  without  which  they  will  serve  to  make 
demonstrations  on  both  sides.  That  this  is  so,  I  dare 
appeal  to  any  reader,  should  your  lordship  press  me 
again,  as  you  do  here,  with  all  the  force  of  these  words, 
**  Say  you  so  ?  What  I  demonstrations  on  both  sides  ? 
<<  And  in  the  way  of  ideas  too  ?  This  is  extraordinary 
^'  indeed !'' 
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That  dU  the  opposition  between  Des  Cartes  and  those 
others,  is  only  about  the  naming  of  ideas^  I  think  may 
be  made  appear  from  these  words  of  your  lordship  in 
the  next  paragraph :  **  in  the  ideas  of  space  and  body^ 
'^  the  question  supposed,  is,  whether  they  be  the  same 
^^  or  no.*'  That  this  is  a  question  only  about  names, 
and  not  about  ideas  themselves,  is  evident  from  hence^ 
that  nobody  can  doubt  whether  the  single  idea  of  pure- 
distance,  and  the  two  ideas  of  distance  and  solidity,  are 
one  and  the  same  idea  or  different  ideas,  any  more  than- 
he  can  doubt  whether  one  and  two  are  different.  The 
question  then  in  the  case,  is  not  whether  extension  con«^ 
sidered  separately  by  itsdf,  or  extension  and  solidity  to- 
gether, be  the  same  idea  or  no;  but  whether  the  simple 
idea  of  extension  alone,  shall  be  called  body,  or  the  com- 
plex idea  of  solidity  and  extension  together,  shall  be 
caUed  body.  For  that  these  ideas  themselves  are  differ- 
ent, I  think  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove  to  any  one, 
who  ever  thought  of  emptiness  or  fulness :  for  whether 
in  fact  the  bottle  in  a  man's  hand  be  empty  or  no,  or 
can  by  him  be  emptied  or  no :  this,  I  think,  is  plain, 
that  his  idea  of  fulness,  and  his  idea  of  emptiness,  are 
not  the  same.  This  the  very  dispute  concerning  a  va- 
cuum supposes :  for  if  men's  idea  of  pure  space  were  not 
different  from  their  idea  of  solidity  and  space  together, 
they  could  never  so  far  separate  them  in  their  thoughts, 
as  to  make  a  question,  whether  they  did  always  exist 
together,  any  more  than  they  could  question,  whether 
the  same  thing  existed  with  itself  Motion  cannot  be 
separated  in  existence  from  space ;  and  yet  nobody  ever 
took  the  idea  of  space  and  the  idea  of  motion  to  be  the 
same.  Solidity  likewise  cannot  exist  without  space; 
but  will  any  one  from  thence  say,  the  idea  of  solidity 
and  the  idea  of  space  are  one  and  the  same  ? 

Your  lordship's  third  reason,  to  prove  that  '^  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  to  a  demonstration  about  real  beings 
in  this  way  of  intuition  of  ideas,  is,  that  granting  the 
^'  ideas  to  be  true,  there  is  no  self-evidence  of  the  con- 
**  nexion  of  them,  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  demon- 
"  stration."  This,  I  must  own,  is  to  me  as  incom- 
prdiensib}^  a  consequence  as  th^  fon^^r;  as  also  ia  Uiat 
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which  your  lordship  says  to  make  it  out,  which  I  shall 

set  down  in  your  own  words,  that  its  force  may  be  leik 

entire  to  the  reader :  ^'  But  granting  the  ideas  to  be  true, 

**  yet  when  their  connexion  is  not  self-evident,  then  an 

**  intermediate  idea  must  complete  the  demonstration. 

**  But  how  doth  it  appear,  that  this  middle  idea  is  self- 

*^  evidently  connected  with  them  ?  For  it  is  said,  if  that 

**  intermediate  idea  be  not  known  by  intuition,  that  must 

"  need  a  proof;  and  so  there  can  be  no  demonstration : 

which  your  lordship  is  very  apt  to  believe  in  this  way 

of  ideas ;  unless  these  ideas  get  more  light  by  being 

put  between  two  others/*  Whatever  there  be  in  these 

words  to  prove  the  proposition  in  question,  I  leave  the 

reader  to  find  out;  but  that  he  may  not  be  led  into 

mistake,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  my  words  that  may 

be  serviceable  to  it,  I  must  crave  leave  to  acquaint  him^ 

that  these  words  set  down  by  your  lordship,  as  out  of 

my  Essay,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  place,  nor  any 

where  in  my  book,  or  any  thing  to  this  purpose,  "  that 

,.   "  the  intermediate  idea  is  to  be  known  by 

R  iv.  c,  ii.  «  intuition ;"  but  this,  that  there  must  be 

an  intuitive  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 

agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with 

those,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  by  its  intervene 

tidn  it  demonstrates. 

Leaving  therefore  all  that  your  lordship  brings  out  of 
Gassendus,  the  Cartesians,  Morinus,  and  Bemier,  in  their 
argument  from  motion,  for  or  against  a  vacuum,  as  not 
being  at  all  concerned  in  it ;  I  shall  only  crave  leave  to 
observe,  that  you  seem  to  make  use  here  of  the  same  way 
of  argumentation,  which  I  think  I  may  call  your  main, 
if  not  only  one,  it  occurs  so  often,  viz.  that  when  I  have 
said  any  thing  to  show  wherein  certainty  or  demonstra- 
tion, &c.  consists,  you  think  it  sufficiently  overthrown, 
if  you  can  produce  any  instance  out  of  my  book,  of  any 
thing  advanced  by  me,  which  comes  short  of  certainty 
or  demonstration :  whereas,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive, 
it  is  no  proof  against  my  notion  of  certainty,  or  my  way 
of  demonstration,  that  I  cannot  attain  to  them  in  all 
cases.  I  only  tell  wherein  they  consist,  wherever  they 
gr^ ;  bi|(  if  I  miss  of  either  of  them,  either  by  reason  of 
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the  nature  of  the  subject^  or  by  inadvertency  in  my  way 
of  proof,  that  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  my  notions 
of  them :  for  I  never  undertook  that  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty or  demonstration,  if  it  ought  to  be  called  my  way, 
should  make  me  or  any  one  omniscient  or  infallible. 

That  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  here  again  to 
take  notice  of  this  your  way  of  reasoning,  is  the  ques- 
tion wherewith  you  wind  up  the  account  you  have  given 
of  the  dispute  of  the  parties  above-named  about  a  va- 
cuum :  *^  and  is  it  possible  to  imagine,  that  there  should 
"  be  a  self-evident  connexion  in  the  case  ?  "  Answ.  It 
concerns  not  me  to  examine,  whether,  or  on  which  side, 
in  that  dispute,  such  a  self-evident  connexion  is,  or  is 
not  possible.  But  this  I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that 
wherever  it  is  not,  there  is  no  demonstration,  whether 
it  be  the  Cartesians  or  the  Gassendists  that  failed  in  this 
point.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that  to  conclude  from 
any  one's  failing  in  this,  or  any  other  case,  of  a  self- 
evident  connexion  in  each  step  of  his  proof,  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  in  demonstration  ;  is  a  cgpdusion 
without  grounds,  and  a  way  of  arguing  thiff^^tv^  i^^^ 
thing.  /^V     ^'^  '•'^'^ 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  come  to  wim  KpLtKi&lliSI 
ment,  which  you  have  been  so  long  upcHu  S^^^Jio  «iHke^^^* 
good  what  you  undertook ;  i.  e.    "  to  mt^ik^^^ll^S^^^^^ 
**  ence  of  my  method  of  certainty  by  id( 
**  method  of  certainty  by  reason ; "   in  answer  to  my 
saying,  I  can  find  no  opposition  between  them :  which 
opposition,  according  to  the  account  you  give  of  it,  after 
forty  pages  spent  in  it,  amounts  at  last  to  this  : 

(1.)  That  I  affirm,  that  general  principles  and  max- 
ims of  reason  are  of  little  or  no  use ;  and  your  lordship 
says,  *^  they  are  of  very  great  use,  and  the  only  proper 
"  foundation  of  certainty."  To  which  I  crave  leave  to 
say,  that  if  by  principles  and  maxims  your  lordship 
means  all  self-evident  propositions,  our  ways  are  even 
in  this  part  the  same ;  for  as  you  know,  my  lord,  I 
make  self-evident  propositions  necessary  to  certainty, 
and  found  all  certainty  only  in  them.  If  by  principles 
and  maxims  you  mean  a  select  number  of  self-evident 
propositions, .  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  name 
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maxims,  which  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term 
maxims  in  my  Essay ;  then  to  bring  it  to  a  decision, 
which  of  us  two,  in  Uiis  point,  is  in  the  right,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  give  a  list  of  those 
maxims ;  and  then  to  show^  that  a  man  can  be  certain 
of  no  truth,  without  the  help  of  those  maxims.  For  to 
affirm  maxims  to  be  the  only  foundations  of  certainty , 
and  yet  not  to  tell  which  are  those  maxims,  or  how  they 
may  be  known ;  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  so  far  from  lay- 
ing any  sure  grounds  of  certainty,  that  it  leaves  even  the 
very  foundations  of  it  uncertain.  When  your  lordship 
has  thus  settled  the  grounds  of  your  way  of  certainty 
by  reason,  one  may  be  able  to  examine,  whether  it  be 
truly  the  way  of  reason,  and  how  fiur  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas  differs  from  it. 

(£.)  The  second  difference  that  you  assign,  between 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  yours  by  reason,  is, 
that  '*  I  say,  that  demonstration  is  by  way  of  intuition 
of  ideas,  and  that  reason  is  only  the  faculty  employed 
in  discovering  and  comparing  ideas  vrith  themselves, 
or  with  others  intervening ;  and  that  this  is  the  miiy 
way  of  certainty."  Whereas  your  lordship  "  affirms, 
and,  as  you  say,  have  proved  that  there  can  be  no 
demonstration  by  intuition  of  ideas ;  but  that  all  the 
^  certainty  we  can  attain  to,  is  from  generd  principles 
^  of  reason,  and  necessary  deductions  made  from  thcxn." 
Answ.  I  have  said,  that  demonstration  consists  in  %he 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  in- 
termediate idea,  with  those  whose  agreement  or  disa- 
greement it  is  to  show,  in  eadi  step  of  the  demonstra- 
tion :  and  if  you  will  say  this  is  different  from  the  way 
of  demonstration  by  reason,  it  will  then  be  to  the  point 
above-mentioned,  which  you  have  been  so  long  upon. 
If  this  be  your  meaning  here,  it  seems  pretty  rtrangely 
expressed,  and  remains  to  be  proved :  but  if  any  thing 
else  be  your  meaning,  that  meaning  not  being  the  pro- 
position to  be  proved,  it  matters  not  whether  you  have 
proved  it  or  no. 

Your  lordship  farther  says  here,  *^  that  ail  the  oer- 
""  tainty  we  can  attain  to,  is  from  general  principles  of 
^  reason,  and  necessary  deductkms  made  £r(u&  them/' 
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Thia,  you  tay,  "  you  have  proved."  What  has  bee» 
proved,  is  to  be  seen  in  what  has  been  akeady  consider-^ 
ed  But  if  your  proof,  ^^  that  all  the  certaiuty  we  cm 
*^  attain  to,  is  from  general  prindples  of  reason,  and 
'^  necessary  deductions  made  from  them,''  were  as  clear 
and  cogent,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  contrary ;  this  will 
not  readi  to  the  point  in  debate,  till  your  lordship  has 
proved  that  this  is  opposite  to  my  way  of  certainty  by 
ideas.  It  is  strange  (and  perhaps  to  some  may  be  matter 
of  thought)  that  in  an  argument  wherein  you  lay  so 
much  stress  on  maxims,  general  principles  of  reason^ 
and  necessary  deductions  from  them,  you  should  never 
once  tell  us,  what,  in  your  account,  a  maxim  or  general 
principle  of  reason  is,  nor  the  marks  it  is  to  be  known 
by ;  nor  offer  to  show  what  a  necessary  deduction  is> 
nor  how  it  is  to  be  made,  or  may  be  known*  For  I  have 
seen  men  please  themselves  with  deductions  upon  de-> 
ductions,  and  spin  consequences,  it  mattered  not  whe^ 
ther  out  of  their  own  or  other  men's  thoughts ;  which« 
when  looked  into,  were  visibly  nothing  but  mere  ropes 
of  sand* 

It  is  true,  your  lordship  says,  ^^  you  now  come  to 
^  certainty  of  reason  by  deductions/'  But  when  all 
that  truly  learned  discourse,  which  follows,  is  read  over 
and  over  again,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told,  what  it  is 
your  Icndship  calls  a  necessary  deduction ;  and  by  what 
criterion  you  distinguish  it  from  such  deductions  as  come 
short  of  certainty,  or  even  of  truth  itself.  I  confess  I 
have  read  over  those  pages  more  than  once,  and  can  find 
no  such  criterion  laid  down  in  them  by  your  lordship 
though  a  criterion  be  there  much  talked  (£  But  wbe^ 
ther  it  be  mj  want  of  capacity  for  your  way  of  writing, 
^t  makes  me  not  find  any  light  given  by  your  lordship 
into  this  matter;  or  whether  in  truth  you  have  not 
showed,  wherein  what  you  call  a  necessary  deduction 
consists,  and  how  it  may  be  known  from  what  is  not  so ; 
the  reader  roust  judge*  This  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
when  ;ou  have  shown  what  genial  principles  of  reason 
and  necessary  deductions  are,  the  world  will  then  see, 
aftd  not  till  then,  whether  this  your  way  of  certainty  by 
reason,  from  general  principles  and  ne(;essary  deduce 
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tions  made  from  them,  be  opposite  to,  or  so  much  as 
different  from,  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  which 
was  the  thing  to  be  shown. 

In  the  paragraph  under  consideration,  you  blame  me, 
that  in  my  chapter  concerning  reason  I  have  treated  it 
only  as  a  faculty,  and  not  in  the  other  senses  which  I 
there  give  of  that  word.  This  exception  to  my  book, 
is,  I  suppose,  only  from  your  lordship's  general  care  of 
letting  nothing  pass  in  my  Essay,  which  you  think  needs 
an  amendment.  For  any  particular  reason,  that  brings 
it  in  here,  or  ties  it  on  to  this  part  of  your  discourse,  I 
confess  I  do  not  see.     However,  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  The  understanding  as  a  faculty,  being  the  sut^t 
of  my  Essay,  it  carried  me  to  treat  directly  of  reason  no 
otherwise  than  as  a  faculty.  But  yet  reason  as  standing 
for  true  and  dear  principles,  and  also  as  standing  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles,  I  have 
not  wholly  omitted;  as  is  manifest  from  what  I  have 
said  of  self-evident  propositions,  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  demonstration,  in  other  parts  of  my  Essay.  So  that 
your  question,  "why  in  a  chapter  of  reason  are  the  two 
**  other  senses  of  the  word  neglected?"  blaming  me  for 
no  other  fault  that  I  am  really  guilty  of,  but  want  of 
order,  and  not  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper  place ; 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  so  mighty  weight,  but  that  I 
should  have  thought  it  might  have  been  left  to  the  little 
nibblers  in  controversy,  witliout  being  made  use  of  by 
so  great  a  man  as  your  lordship.  But  the  putting  things 
out  of  their  proper  place,  being  that  which  your  lord- 
ship thinks  fit  to  except  against  in  my  writings,  it  so  falls 
out,  that  to  this  too  I  plead  not  guilty.  For  in  that 
very  chapter  of  reason,  I  have  not  omitted  to  treat  of 
principles  and  deductions  ;  and  what  I  have 
uiGij  \t'  ^^^  there,  I  presume  is  enough  to  let  others 
see,  that  I  have  not  neglected  to  declare  my 
poor  sense  about  self-evident  propositions,  and  the  co- 
gency and  evidence  of  demonstrative  or  probable  deduc- 
tions of  reason :  though  what  I  have  said  there,  not  being 
backed  with  authorities,  nor  wan'anted  by  the  names 
of  ancient  philosophers,  was  not  worth  your  lordship's 
taking  notice  of. 
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I  have,  I  confess,  been  so  unwary  to  write  out  of  my 
own  thoughts,  which  your  lordship  has,  more  than  once» 
with  some  sort  of  reprimand  taken  notice  of.  I  oWn  it^ 
your  lordship  is  much  in  the  right ;  the  safer  way  is, 
never  to  declare  one's  own  sense  in  any  material  point. 
If  I  had  filled  my  book  with  quotations  and  collections 
of  other  men's  opinions,  it  had  shown  much  more  learn- 
ing, and  had  much  more  security  in  it ;  and  I  myself 
had  been  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  men  of  arms,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters :  but  in  writing  my  book^ 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  war,  my  eye  was  fixed  only  on 
truth,  and  that  with  so  sincere  and  unbiassed  an  endea- 
vour,  that  I  thought  I  should  not  have  incurred  much 
blame,  even  where  I  had  missed  it.  This  I  perceive^ 
too  late,  was  the  wrong  way :  I  should  have  kept  myself 
still  safe  upon  the  reserve.  Had  I  learnt  this  wisdom  of 
Thraso  in  Terence,  and  resolved  with  myself,  **  Hie 
**  ergo  ero  post  principia;"  perhaps  I  might  have  pre- 
served the  commendation  was  given  him,  ^*  illuc  est 
*^'  sapere  ut  hos  instruxit  ipsus  sibi  cavit  loco."  But  I 
deserved  to  be  soundly  corrected,  for  not  having'  profited 
by  reading  so  much  as  this  comes  to. 

But  to  return  to  your  accusation  here,  which  all  to* 
gether  stands  thus :  ^^  why  in  a  chapter  of  reason  are 
•*  the  other  two  senses  neglected  ?  We  might  have  ex- 
*^  pected  here  full  satisfaction  as  to  the  principles  of 
**  reason,  as  distinct  from  the  faculty,  but  the  author  of 
"  the  Essay  wholly  avoids  it."  What  I  guess  these 
words  accuse  me  to  have  avoided,  I  think  I  have  shown 
already  that  I  did  not  avoid. 

"  Before  you  conclude,  you  say  you  must  observe 
'^  that  I  prov^,  that  demonstration  must  be  by  intuition, 
*^  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from  the  sense  of  the 
V  word."  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  that  paragraph  which  you  quote  for  it,  ^^i  3  ^^' 
will  see  that  I  do  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
by  intuition,  because  it  is  called  demonstration  ;  but 
that  it  is  called  demonstration,  because  it  is  by  intui- 
tion* And  as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  what  your  lordship 
says  in  the  following  words,  "  it  would  be  most  proper 
"  for  ocular  demonstration  or  by  the  .finger,"  will  nofc 
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hinder  it  from  being  proper  also  in  mental  deoKmstra- 
tion»  as  long  as  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  prbperiy 
expiMsed  by  seemg. 

Against  my  observing,  that  the  notation  of  the  word 
imported  showing  or  making  to  see^  your  lordship  far- 
ther says,  <^  demonstration  among  some  philosophers 
^  signified  only  the  cxindosion  of  an  argument,  whereby 
^  we  are  broi^it  from  something  we  did  perceive  to 
^  something  we  did  not ;"  which  seems  to  me  to  agree 
with  what  I  say  in  the  case,  viz.  that  by  the  agreement 
of  ideas  which  we  do  perceive,  we  are  brought  to  per-* 
cdve  the  agreement  of  ideas  which  before  we  did  not 
perceive*  To  which  no  doubt  will  be  answered,  as  in 
a  like  case,  ^^  not  by  a  way  of  intuition,  but  by  a  de- 
^  duction  of  reason,"  i.  e.  we  perceive  not  in  a  way 
that  affords  us  intuition  or  a  sight,  but  by  deductions 
of  iieason,  wherein  we  see  nothing.  Whereas,  my  lord, 
I  humbly  conceive,  that  the  force  of  a  deduction  of  rea- 
son consists  in  this,  that  in  each  step  of  it  .we  see  what  a 
connexion  it  has,  L  ew  have  an  intuition  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  in  demon* 
stration ;  or  an  intuition  or  perception,  that  they  have  a 
probable,  or  not  so  much  as  a  probable  connexion,  as 
in  other  deductions  of  reason. 

You  farther  overthrow  the  necessity  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  every  step  of  a  demonstration,  by  the  autho-* 
rity  of  Aristotle ;  who  says,  **  things  that  are  self-evident 
B.  iv.  c.  7.  **  cannot  be  demonstrated."'  And  so  say  I 
§  10/19,  and  too,  in  several  {daces  of  my  Essay.  When 
elsewhere,  your  lordship  can  show  any  inconsist^icy 
between  these  two  propositions,  viz.  **  that 
B.  iv.  c  2.  ^  intuitive  knowledge  is  necessary  in  each 
^  step  of  a  demonstration,  and  things  that  are  self- 
'^  evident  cannot  be  demcmstrated ; ''  then  I  shall  own, 
you  have  overthrown  the  necessity  of  intuition  in  every 
step  of  a  demonstration  by  reason,  as  well  as  by  Aris- 
totters  authority. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  I  meet  with  no^ 
thing  but  your  lordship  finding  feult  with  soqie,  who, 
in  this  age,  have  made  use  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
^Qs  in  natural  philosophy*    Your  lordship's  two  rea- 
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tons  against  this  way  of  advancing  knowledge  upon  the 
sure  grounds  of  mathematical  demonstration,  are  theses 

(1.)  ^That  Des  C&rtes,  a  mathematical  man»  has 
^'  been  guilty  of  mistakes  in  his  system."  Answ*  When 
mathematical  men  will  build  systems  upon  fancy,  and  not 
upon  demonstration,  they  are  as  liable  to  mistakes  as 
others.  And  that  Des  Cartes  was  not  led  into  his  mis* 
tdces  by  mathematical  demonstrations,  bnt  for  want  rf 
them,  I  think  has  been  demonstrated  by*  some  of  those 
mathematicians  who  seem  to  be  meant  here. 

(3.)  Your  second  argument  against  accommodating 
mathematics  to  the  nature  of  material  things,  is,  '^  that 
^  mathematicians  cannot  be  certain  of  the  mann^  and 
^'  degrees  of  force  given  to  bodies,  so  far  distant  as  the 
^  fixed  stars ;  nor  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  other  sys- 
**  tems."  A  very  good  argument  why  they  should  not 
proceed  demonstratively  in  this  our  system  up<m  laws 
ctf  motion,  observed  to  be  estaUished  here :  a  reason 
that  may  persuade  us  to  put  out  our  eyes,  for  fear  they 
should  mislead  us  in  what  we  do  see^  because  there  be 
things  out  of  our  sight 

It  is  great  pity  Aristotle  had  iilot  understood  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  Mr.  Newton,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
natural  {duiosophy  with  as  good  success :  Ins  example 
had  then  authorized  the  accommodating  of  it  to  mate- 
rial lAuigs.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ventured,  by  a  man  of 
this  age,  to  go  out  of  the  method  which  Aristotle  has 
inrescribed,  and  whidi  your  lordship  out  of  him,  ha^ 
aet  down  in  the  following  pages,  as  that  whidi  should 
be  kept  to ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  presumption  to  go  out 
of  a  track  chalked  out  by  that  apposed  dictator  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  thou^  it  led  him  to  the  eter- 
nity <£  the  world.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  da  not  think 
him  a  very  great  man;  he  made  himself  so,  by  not 
keeping  precisely  to  beataai  trades :  which  servile  sub- 
jedioB  of  the  mind,  if  we  may  take  my  loid  Bacon'fs 
word  fi)r  it,  kept  the  little  knowledge  the  world  had, 
from  growk^  greater,  for  more  than  a  few  ages.     That 
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the  breaking  loose  from  it  in  this  age»  is  a  fault,  is  not 
directly  said ;  but  there  is  enougii  said,  to  show  there  is 
no  great  approbation  of  such  a  liberty  •  Mathematics 
in  gross,  it  is  plain,  are  a  grievance  in  natural  philoso* 
phy,  and  with  reason :  for  mathematical  proofs,  like 
diamonds,  are  hard  as  well  as  clear,  and  will  be  touch- 
ed with  nothing  but  strict  reasoning.  Mathematical 
proofs  are  out  of  the  reach  of  topical  arguments,  and 
are  not  to  be  attacked  by  the  equivocal  use  of  words 
or  declamation,  that  make  so  great  a  part  of  other  dis- 
courses; nay,  even  of  controversies.  How  well  you 
have  proved  my  way  of  ideas  guilty  of  any  tendency  to 
scepticism,  the  reader  will  see ;  but  this  I  will  crave 
leave  to  say,  that  the  secluding  mathematical  reasoning 
from  philosophy,  and  instead  thereof  reducing  it  to 
Aristotelian  rules  and  sajrings,  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
much  in  favour  of  knowledge  against  scepticism. 

Your  lordship  indeed  says, "  you  did  not  by  any  means 
**  take  off  from  the  laudable  endeavours  of  those,  who 
^'  have  gone  about  to  reduce  natural  speculations  to 
**  mathematical  certainty."  What  can  we  understand 
by  this,  but  your  lordship's  great  complaisance  and 
moderation  ?  who,  notwithstanding  you  spend  four  pages 
to  **  show  that  the  endeavours  of  mathematical  men,  to 
accommodate  the  principles  of  that  science  to  the 
nature  of  material  things,  has  been  the  occasipn  of 
great  mistakes  in  the  philosophy  of  this  age  ;**  and 
that  therefore  Aristotle's  method  is  to  be  followed:  yet 
you  make  this  compliment  to  the  mathematicians,  that 
you  leave  them  to  their  liberty  to  go  on,  if  they  please, 
*^  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  reduce  natural  specu- 
^^  lations  to  mathematical  certainty.'' 

And  thus  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  your  lordship's 
clearing  this  passage :  **  that  you  grant  that  by  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
properties  of  things :  but  our  reason  [i.  e.  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  agreed  on  by  mankind]  is  satisfied, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond  these ;  because 
it  is  impossible  they  should  subsist  by  themselves :  so 
that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  reason 
*'  [i.  e.  the  principles  of  reason  agreed  on  by  mankind] 
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"  and  not  to  mere  ideas,"  Which  if  any  one  be  so 
lucky  as  to  understand  by  these  your  lordship's  fifty 
pages  spent  upon  it,  better  than  my  friend  did^  when 
he  confessed  himself  gravelled  by  it,  as  it  stands  here 
I'ecited^  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  happy 
genius,  whilst  I  miss  that  satisfaction  by  the  dulness  of 
mine ;  which  hinders  me  also  from  seeing  how  the  op- 
position of  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  way 
of  certainty  by  reason,  comes  in,  in  the  explication  of 
this  passage :  or  at  least,  if  it  does  belong  to  it,  yet  I 
must  own,  what  is  a  greater  misfortune,  that  I  do  not 
see  what  the  opposition  or  difference  is,  which  your 
lordship  has  so  much  talked  of,  between  the  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  rea* 
son.  For  my  excuse^  I  think  others  will  be  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  I,  since  you  no- where  tell  wherein  yourself, 
my  lord,  place  certainty.  So  that  to  talk  of  a  differ- 
ence between  certainty  by  ideas,  and  certainty  that  is 
not  by  ideas,  without  declaring  in  what  that  other  cer- 
tainty consists ;  is  like  to  have  no  better  success,  than 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  would  compare  two 
things  together,  the  one  whereof  is  not  known. 

You  now  return  to  your  discourse  of  nature  and  per- 
son, and  tell  me,  that  to  what  you  said  about  the 
general  nature  in  distinct  individuals,  I  object  these 
three  things ; 

(1.)  *^  That  I  cannot  put  together  one  and  the  same 
and  distinct."  This  I  own  to  be  my  objection; 
and  consequently  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  nature  and  person.'*  This,  with  sub- 
mission, I  deny  to  be  any  objection  of  mine,  either  in 
the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship,  or  any  where  else. 
There  may  be  foundation  enough  for  distinction,  as  there 
is  of  these  two,  and  yet  they  may  be  treated  of  in  a  way 
so  obscure,  so  confused,  or  perhaps  so  sublime,  that  an 
ordinary  capacity  may  not  from  thence  get,  as  your 
lordship  expresses  it,  ^*  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions 
"  of  them."  This  was  that  which  my  friend  and  I 
complained  of  in  that  place,  want  of  clearness  in  your 
lordship's  discourse,  not  of  want  of  distinction  in  the 
things  themselves. 
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(8.)  '^  That  what  your  lordship  said  about  colmnon 
^  nature^  and  particular  substance  in  individuals,  was 
*^  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  and  my  friends."  To 
which,  my  lord,  you  may  add  if  you  pleasei  that  it  is 
Still  so  to  me. 

(3.)  That  I  said,  ^^  that  to  speak  truly  and  precisely 
'*  of  this  matter  as  in  reality  it  is,  there  is  no  such  thing 
^  as  one  and  the  same  common  nature  in  several  indi- 
^  viduals ;  for  all  that  in  truth  is  in  them,  is  particu- 
*'  lar,  and  nothing  but  paHicular,"  &c.  Answ.  This 
was  said,  to  show  how  unapt  these  expressions,  *^  the 
*^  same  common  nature  in  several  individuals,  and  seve* 
**  ral  individuals  being  in  the  same  common  nature; 
**  were  to  give  true  and  clear  notions  of  nature.*'  To 
this  your  lordship  answers,  that  other,  and  those  very 
rational  men,  have  spoken  so :  to  which  I  shall  say  no 
more,  but  that  it  is  an  argument,  with  which  any  thing 
may  be  defended,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  schools  be 
justified;  but,  I  presume,  not  strong  enough  to  bring 
it  back  again,  let  men  ever  so  rationd  make  use  of  it« 

Your  lordship  adds,  **  but  now,  it  seems,  nothing  is 
<^  intelligible  but  what  suits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas." 
My  lord,  the  new  way  of  ideas,  and  the  old  way  of 
speaking  intelligibly,  was  always,  and  ever  will  be  the 
same.  And  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my 
sense  of  it,  herein  it  consists :  (1.)  That  a  man  use  no 
words  but  such  as  he  makeb  the  signs  of  certain  deter- 
mined objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can 
make  known  to  another.  (S.)  Next  that  he  use  the 
same  word  steadily  for  the  sign  of  the  same  immediate 
object  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  (S.)  That  he  join 
those  words  together  in  propositions,  according  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in.  (4.) 
That  he  unite  those  sentences  in  a  coherent  discourse. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one  may 
preserve  himself  fi^m  the  confines  and  suspicion  of 
jargon,  whether  he  pleases  to  call  those  immediate  ob- 
jects of  his  mind,  which  his  words  do  or  should  stand 
for,  ideas  or  no. 

You  again  accuse  the  way  of  ideas,  to  make  a  com- 
mon nature  no  more  than  a  common  name*    Thtit,  my 
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brd)  18  not  mjr  way  b]r  ideas.  When  your  lordihip 
shows  me  where  I  have  said  so,  I  promise  jrour  lord- 
ship to  strike  it  out :  and  the  like  I  promise,  when  you 
show  me  where  ^^  I  presume  that  we  are  not  to  judge  cf 
'^  things  by  the  general  principles  of  reason/'  which 
you  caU  my  fundamental  mistake.  *^  These  principles 
^^  of  reason,  you  say,  must  be  the  standard  to  mal^- 
**  kind.''  If  they  are  of  such  consequence,  would  it 
not  have  been  convenient  we  should  have  been  instructed 
something  more  particularly  about  them,  than  by  barely 
being  told  their  name ;  that  we  might  be  able  to  know 
what  are,  and  what  are  not  principles  of  reason  ? 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  because  they  must  be  the 
standard  to  mankind,  your  lordship  says,  **  you  shall  in 
**  this  debate  proceed  upon  the  following  principles,  to 
**  make  it  appear  that  the  difference  between  nature  and 
^^  person  is  not  imaginary  and  fictitious,  but  grounded 
*^  upon  the  real  nature  of  things/'  With  submission, 
my  lord,  you  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  your 
great  artUlery  of  so  many  maxims,  where  you  meet  with 
no  opposition.  The  thing  in  debate,  whether  in  this 
debate  or  no,  I  know  not,  but' what  led  into  this  debate, 
was  about  the  expressions,  *^  one  common  nature  in 
**  several  individuals,  and  several  individuals  in  one 
*^  common  nature :"  and  the  question,  I  thought,  was, 
whether  a  geneml  or  common  nature  could  be  in 
particulars,  i.  e.  exist  in  individuals?  But  since  yoiik* 
lordship  turns  your  artillery  against  those  who  deny  that 
there  is  any  foundation  of  distinction  between  nature 
and  person,  I  am  out  of  gun-shot :  for  I  am  none  of 
those,  who  ever  said  or  thought  there  was  no  founda- 
tion of  distinction  between  nature  and  person. 

The  maxims  you  lay  down  in  the  following  paragraph, 
are  to  make  me  understand  how  one  and  the  same  and 
distinct  may  consist ;  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  your 
lordship's  words  there  at  all  make  it  out^  This,  indeed, 
I  do  understand^  that  several  particular  beings  may  have 
a  conftn^mity  in  them  to  one  general  abstract  idea,  which 
may,  if  you  please,  be  called  their  general  or  common 
nature :  but  how  that  idea  or  generd  nature  can  be  the 
same  and  distinct,  is  still  past  my  comprehension. 
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To  toy  sayings  that  your  lordship  had  not  told  me 
what  nature  is,  I  aiA  told,  that  **  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
*'  undel^tand  you,  I  could  not  but  see^  that  by  nature 
**  you  meant  the  subject  of  essential  properties.**  A 
lady  asking  a  learned  physician  what  the  spleen  was, 
received  this  answer,  that  it  was  the  I'eceptacle  of  the 
melancholy  humour*  She  had  a  mind  to  understand 
what  the  spleen  was,  but  by  this  definition  of  it  found 
herself  not  much  enlightened ;  and  therefore  went  on  to 
ask,  what  the  melancholy  humour  was:  and  by  the 
doctor*s  answer  found  that  the  spleen  and  the  melancholy 
humour  had  a  relation  one  to  the  other ;  but  what  the 
spleen  was^  she  knew  not  one  jot  better  than  she  did 
before  he  told  her  any  thing  about  it.  My  lord,  rela- 
tive definitions  of  terms  that  are  not  relative,  usually  do 
no  more  than  lead  us  in  a  circuit  to  the  same  place  from 
whence  we  set  out,  and  there  leave  us  in  the  same  igno- 
rance we  were  in  at  first.  So  I  fear  it  would  fall  out 
with  me  here,  if  I,  willing  as  I  am  to  understand  what 
your  lordship  means  by  nature,  should  go  to  ask  what 
you  mean  by  essential  properties. 

The  three  or  four  next  pages,  I  hope,  your  lordship 
does  not  think  contain  any  serious  answer  to  what  my 
friend  said  concerning  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  and  as 
for  the  pleasantry  of  your  countryman,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  that,  since  your  lordship,  who 
knows  better  than  any  body  his  way  of  chopping  of 
logic,  was  fain  to  give  it  off,  because  it  was  growing 
too  rough.  What  work  such  a  dangerous  chopper  of 
logic  would  make  with  an  argument  that  supposed  the 
names  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  stand  for  men ;  and 
then  without  scruple  affirmed,  that  the  nature  of  man 
was  in  them ;  if  he  were  let  loose  upon  it :  who  can 
tell  ?  Especially  if  he  might  have  the  liberty  strenuously 
to  use  the  phrase  *^  for  his  life,**  and  to  observe  what  a 
turn  the  chiming  of  words,  without  determined  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  gives  to  the  understanding,  when 
they  are  gone  deep  into  a  man's  head,  and  pass  there 
for  things. 

To  show  that  the  common  or  general  nature  of  man 
could  not  be  in  Peter  or  James,  I  alleged,  that  what 
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ever  existed  (as  whatever  was  in  Peter  or  James  did 
was  particular ;  and  that  it  confounded  my  understand 
ing  to  make  a  general  a  particular.     In  answer^  jour 
lordship  tells  me,  that,  to  make  me  understand  this, 
you  had  told  me  in  your  answer  to  ray  first  letter,  **  that 
"  we  are  to  consider  beings  as  God  had  ordered  them 
**  in  their  several  sorts  and  ranks,"  &c.     And  there- 
upon you  ask  me,  "  why  it  was  not  answered  in  the 
**  proper  place  for  it  ?  "    Answ.  I  own  I  was  not  always 
so  fortunate,  as  to  say  things  in  that,  which  your  lord- 
ship thinks  the  proper  place ;  but  having  been  rebuked 
for  I'epetitions,  I  thought  your  lordship  could  not  be 
ignorant,  that  **  I  had  considered  beings  as  God  had 
**  ordered  them  in  their  several  sorts  and  ranks/'  &c. 
since  you  could  not  but  have  read  these  words  of  mine : 
**  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget, 
••  much  less  to  deny,   that  nature  in  the  J^^|  ^^ 
**  production  of   things  makes  several   of 
**  them  alike.     There  is  nothing  more  obvious,  espe- 
<*  cially  in  the  race  of  animals,  and  all  things  propa- 
"  gated  by  seed,'*  &c.    And  I  have  expressed  my  sense 
in  this  point  so  fully  here,  and  in  other  places,  parti^ 
cularly  b.  iii.  c.  6.  that  I  dare  leave  it  to  my  reader, 
without  any  farther  explication. 

Your  lordship  farther  asks,  ''  Is  not  that  a  real  na 
**  ture,  which  is  the  subject  of  real  properties  ?  And  is 
*^  not  the  nature  really  in  those  who  have  the  essential 
**  properties  ?  "  I  answer  to  both  those  questions.  Yes ; 
such  as  is  the  reality  of  the  subject,  such  is  the  reality 
of  its  properties :  the  abstract  general  idea  is  really  in 
the  mind  of  him  that  has  it,  and  the  properties  that  it 
has  are  really  and  inseparably  annexed  to  it ;  let  this 
reality  be  whatever  your  lordship  pleases :  but  this  will 
never  prove,  that  this  general  nature  exists  in  Peter  or 
James.  Those  properties,  with  submission,  do  not,  as 
your  lordship  supposes,  exist  in  Peter  and  James :  those 
qualities  indeed  may  exist  in  them,  which  your  lordship 
calls  properties ;  but  they  are  not  properties  in  either 
of  them,  but  are  pnq)erties  only  of  that  specific  abstract 
nature,  which  Peter  and  James,  for  their  supposed  con- 
formity to  it,  arq  ranked  under,    ^oy  example,  re* 
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tionality,  as  much  a  property  as  it  is  of  a  man,  is  no 
property  of  Peter.  He  was  rational  a  good  part  of  his 
life,  could  write  and  read,  and  was  a  sharp  fellow  at  a 
bargain ;  but  about  thirty,  a  knock  so  altered  him,  that 
for  these  twenty  years  past  he  has  been  able  to  do  none 
of  these  things :  there  is  to  this  day  not  so  much  appear- 
ance of  reason  in  him,  as  in  his  horse  or  monkey,  and 
yet  he  is  Peter  still. 

Your  lordship  asks,  *  ^^  Is  not  that  a  real  nature,  that 
"  is  the  subject  of  real  properties  ?    And  is  not  that  na- 
**  ture  really  in  those  who  have  the  same  essential  pro- 
**  perties  ?  "     Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you,  to  ask,  are 
not  those  distinct  real  natures,  that  are  the  subjects  of 
distinct  essential  properties  ?  For  example,  that  the  na- 
ture of  an  animal  is  the  subject  of  essential  properties  of 
an  animal,  with  the  exclusion  of  those  of  a  man  or  a 
horse ;  for  else  the  nature  of  an  animal,  and  the  nature 
of  a  man,  and  the  nature  of  a  horse,  would  be  the  same : 
and  so,  wherever  the  subject  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  an  animal  is,  there  also  would  be  the  subject  of 
the  essential  properties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  horse :  and 
so,  in  effect,  whatever  is  an  animal,  would  be  a  man : 
the  real  nature  of  an  animal,  and  the  real  nature  of 
a  man,  being  the  same.     To  avoid  this,  there  is  no 
other  way  (if  this  reality  your  lordship  builds  so  much 
on,  be  any  thing  beyond  the  reality  of  two  abstract 
distinct  ideas  in  the  mind)  but  that  there  be  one  real 
nature  of  an  animal,  the  subject  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  an  animal ;  and  another  real  nature  of  a  man, 
the  subject  of  the  essential  properties  of  a  man :  both 
which  real  natures  must  be  in  Peter,  to  make  him  a 
man.     So  that  every  individual  man  or  beast  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  have  two  real  natures  in* him, 
to  make  him  what  he  is :  nay,  if  this  be  so,  two  wiU 
not  serve  the  turn.     Bucephalus  must  have  the  real  na- 
ture of  ens  or  being,  and  the  real  nature  of  body,  and 
the  real  nature  of  vivens,  and  the  real  nature  of  animal, 
and  the  real  nature  of  a  horse ;  i.  e.  five  distinct  real 
natures  in  him,  to  make  him  Bucephalus :  for  these  are 
all  really  distinct  common  natures,  whereof  one  is  not 
the  subject  of  precisely  t;he  same  essential  properties  as 
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the  other.  '  This,  though  very  hard  to  ray  understaDd- 
ing,  must  be  really  so^  if  every  distinct,  common,  or 
general  nature,  be  a  real  being,  that  really  exists  any 
where,  but  in  the  understanding :  *^  common  nature, 
**  taken  in  my  way  of  ideas,  your  lordship  truly  says, 
^^  will  not  make  me  understand  such  a  common  nature 
*^  as  you  speak  of,  which  subsists  in  several  individuals, 
^^  because  I  can  have  no  ideas  of  real  substances,  but 
^'  such  as  are  particular;  all  others  are  only  abstract 
*^  ideas,  and  made  only  by  the  act  of  the  mind/*  But 
what  your  lordship  farther  promises  there,  I  find,  to 
my  sorrow,  does  not  hold,  viz.  that  in  your  lordship's 
way  (as  far  as  you  have  discovered  it)  which  you  call 
"  the  way  of  reason,  I  may  come  to  a  better  understand- 
"  ing  of  this  matter.** 

Your  lordship  in  the  next  paragraph  declares  your* 
self  really  ashamed  to  be  put  to  explain  these  things, 
that  which  you  had  said  being  so  very  plain  and  easy : 
and  yet  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  "  that  for  my  life  **  I 
cannot  understand  them,  as  they  are  now  farther  ex« 
plained.     Your  lordship  thinks  it  proved,   that  every 
common  nature  is  a  real  being :  let  it  be  so,  that  it  is 
the  subject  of  real  properties,  and  that  thereby  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  a  real  being ;  this  makes  it  harder 
for  me  to  conceive,  that  this  common  nature  of  a  man, 
which  is  a  real  being,  and  but  one,  should  yet  be  really 
in  Peter,   in  James,  and  in  John.     Had  Amphitruo 
been  able  to  conceive  this,  he  had  not  been  so  much 
puzzled,  or  thought  Sosia  to  talk  idly,  when  he  told 
him,  ^*  domi  ego  sum  inquam  et  apud  te  adsum  Sosia 
"  idem.**     For  the  common  nature  of  man  is  a  real 
being,  as  your  lordship  says,  and  Sosia  is  no  more : 
and  he  that  can  conceive  any  one  and  the  same  real 
being  to  be  in  divers  places  at  once,  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  it  of  another  real  being.     And  so  Sosia 
may  at  the  same  time  be  at  home,  and  with  his  master 
abroad :  and  Amphitruo  might  have  been  ashamed  to 
demand  the  explication  of  so  plain  a  matter :  or  at  least 
if  he  had  stuck  a  little  at  here  and  there  too,  ought  he  not 
to  have  been  satisfied,  as  soon  as  Sosia  had  told  him,  I 
am  another  distinct  I,  here,  from  the  same  I,  that  \ 
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am  there  ?  Which,  no  doubt,  Sosia  could  have  made 
out:  let  your  lordship's  countryman  cliop  logic  with 
him,  and  try  whether  he  cannot.     Countryman.  But 
how  is  it  possible,  Sosia,  that  thou  the  real  same,  as 
thou  sayest,  shouldst  be  at  home  and  here  too  ?     Sosia. 
Very  easily,  because  I  am  really  the  same,  and  yet 
distinct.     Countryman.  How  can  this  be  ?     Sosia.  By 
a  trick  that  I  have.     Countryman.  Canst  thou  teach 
me  the  trick  ?     Sosia.  Yes :  it  is  but  for  thee  to  get  a 
particular  subsistence  proper  to  thy  real  self  at  home, 
and  another  particular  subsistence  proper  to  thy  same 
real  self  abroad^  and  the  business  is  done :  thou  wilt 
then  easily  be  the  same  real  thing,  and  distinct  from 
thyself;  and  thou  may  est  be  in  as  many  places  together^ 
as  thou  canst  get  particular  subsistences^  and  be  still  the 
same  one  real  being.     Countryman.  But  what  is  that 
particular  subsistence  ?    Sosia.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye,  friend, 
thafs  the  secret!   I  thought  once  it  was  a  particular 
existence,  but  that  I  find  is  an  ineffectual  drug,  and 
will  not  do :  every  one  sees  it  will  not  make  the  same 
real  being  distinct  from  itself,  nor  bring  it  into  two 
different  places  at  once,  and  therefore  it  is  laid  aside, 
and  subsistence  is  taken  to  do  the  feat.     Countryman. 
Existence  my  boy's  schoolmaster  made  me  upderstand, 
the  other  day,   when  my  grey  mare  foaled.     For  he 
told  me  that  a  horse,  that  never  was  before,  began  then 
to  exist ;  and  when  the  poor  foal  died,  he  told  me  the 
same  horse  ceased  to  exist.     Sosia.  But  did  he  tell  thee 
what  became  of  the  real  common  nature  of  a  horse, 
that  was  in  it,  when  the  foal  died  ?     Countryman.  No : 
but  this  I  know,  that  my  real  horse  was  really  destroy- 
ed.    Sosia.  There's  now  thy  ignorance !     So  much  of 
thy  horse  as  had  a  real  existence,  was  really  destroyed, 
that's  true :  but  there  was  something  in  thy  horse,  which 
having  a  real  particular  subsistence,  was  not  destroyed : 
nay,  and  the  best  part  of  thy  horse  too ;  for  it  was  that^ 
which  had  in  it  all  those  properties  that  made  thy  horse 
better  than  a  broomstick.     Countryman.  Thou  tell'st 
me  wonders  of  this  same  subsistence ;  what,  I  pray  thee, 
is  it  ?    Sosia.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that ;  it  is  the  very 
philosopher's  stone :  those  who  are  adepti,  and  can  do 
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strange  things  with  it,  are  wiser  than  to  tell  what  it  is. 
Countryman.  Where  may  it  be  bought  then  ?  Sosia. 
That  I  know  not :  but  I  will  tell  thee  where  thou  mayst 
meet  with  it.  Countryman.  Where  ?  Sosia.  In  some 
of  the  shady  thickets  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  it  is  worth 
the  looking  afler.  For  if  particular  subsistence  has  such 
a  power  over  a  real  being,  as  to  make  one  and  the  same 
real  being  to  be  distinct,  and  in  divers  places  at  once, 
it  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  thee  an  account  what 
becomes  of  that  real  nature  of  thy  horse  after  thy  horse 
is  dead ;  and  if  thou  canst  but  find  whither  that  retires^ 
who  knows  but  thou  mayst  get  as  useful  a  thing  as  thy 
horse  again  ?  since  to  that  real  nature  of  thy  horse  inse- 
parably adhere  the  shape  and  motion,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  thy  horse. 

I  hope,  my  lord,  your  countryman  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  have  met  with  Sosia  to  chop  logic  with,  who, 
I  think,  has  made  it  as  intelligible,  how  his  real  self 
might  be  the  same  and  distinct,  and  be  really  in  distinct 
places  at  once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  subsistence 
proper  to  him  in  each  place ;  as  it  is  intelligible  how 
any  real  being  under  the  name  of  a  common  nature, 
or  under  any  other  name  bestowed  upon  it,  may  be 
the  same  and  distinct,  and  really  be  in  divers  places  at 
once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to 
each  of  those  distinct  names.  At  least,  if  I  may  an« 
8wer  for  myself,  I  understand  one  as  well  as  the  other : 
and  if  my  head  be  turned  from  common  sense  (as  I  find 
your  lordship  very  apt  to  think)  so  that  it  is  great  news 
to  you  that  I  understand  any  thing ;  if  in  my  way  of 
ideas  I  cannot  understand  words,  that  appear  to  me 
either  to  stand  for  no  ideas,  or  to  be  so  joined,  that 
they  put  inconsistent  ideas  together ;  I  think  your  lord- 
ship  uses  me  right,  to  turn  me  off  for  desperate,  and 
^^  leave  me,  as  you  do,  to  tlie  reader's  understand- 

To  your  lordship's  many  questions  concerning  men 
and  drills,  in  the  paragraph  where  you  begin  to  explain 
what  my  friend  and  I  found  difficult  in  your  discourse 
concerning  person;  I  answer,  that  these  two  names^ 
man  and  drill,  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  whether  founded 
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on  real  distinct  properties  or  no  :  so  perfectly  arbitrary, 
that,  if  men  had  pleased,  drill  might  have  stood  for 
what  man  now  does,  and  vice  versa.  I  answer  farther, 
that  these  two  names  stand  for  two  abstract  ideas,  which 
are  (to  those  who  know  what  they  mean  by  these  two 
names)  the  distinct  essences  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  and 
as  particular  existences,  or  things  existing  are  found  by 
men  (who  know  what  they  mean  by  these  names)  to 
agree  to  either  of  those  ideas,  which  these  names  stand 
for ;  these  names  respectively  are  applied  to  those  par- 
ticular things,  and  the  things  said  to  be  of  that  kind. 
This  I  have  so  fully  and  at  large  explained  in  my  Essay, 
that  I  should  have  thought  it  needless  to  have  said  any 
thing  again  of  it  here,  had  it  not  been  to  show  my 
readiness  to  answer  any  questions  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  ask  concerning  any  thing  I  have  writ,  which  your 
lordship  either  finds  difficult,  or  has  forgot. 

In  the  next  place,  your  lordship  comes  to  clear  what 
you  had  said  in  answer  to  this  question  put  by  your-* 
self,  •*  what  is  this  distinction  of  Peter,  James,  and 
**  John  founded  upon  ?  **  To  which  you  answered,  "  that 
**  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  our 
**  senses,  as  to  diffi?rence  of  features,  distance  of 
**  place,  &c.  But  that  i$  not  all;  for  supposing 
"  there  was  no  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
•*  ence  between  them,  as  several  individuals  in  the 
**  same  common  nature."  These  words  when  my  friend 
and  I  came  to  consider,  we  owned,  as  your  lordship 
here  takes  notice,  that  we  could  understand  no  more  by 
them  but  this,  "  that  the  ground  of  distinction  between 
*'  several  individuals,  in  the  same  common  nature,  is, 
"  that  they  are  several  individuals  in  the  same  common 
"  nature."  Hereupon  your  lordship  tells  me,  "  the 
questibn  now  is,  what  this  distinction  is  founded 
upon?  whether  on  our  observing  the  difference  of 
features,  distance  of  place,  &c.  or  on  some  antece- 
dent ground." 
Pursuant  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  the  question,  you 
in  the  next  paragraph  (as  far  as  I  can  understand  it) 
make  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  these  indi- 
viduals, or  the  *^  principium  individuationis/'    to  be 
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the  union  of  the  soul  and  body.  But  with  submission^ 
my  lord,  the  question  is,  whether  I  and  my  friend  were 
to  blame,  because  when  your  lordship,  in  the  words 
above-cited,  having  removed  all  other  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction, said,  "  there  was  yet  a  difference  between 
*'  Peter  and  James,  as  several  individuals  in  the  same 
•*  common  nature ; "  we  could  understand  no  more  by 
it,  but  this,  "  that  the  ground  of  distinction  between 
"  several  individuals  in  the  same  common  nature,  is, 
*^  that  they  are  several  individuals  in  the  same  common 
"  nature/' 

Let  the  ground  that  your  lordship  now  assigns  of  the 
distinction  of  individuals  be  what  it  will,  or  let  what 
you  say  be  as  clear  as  you  please,  viz.  that  the  ground 
of  their  distinction  is  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body ;  it 
will,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  nevertheless  true,  that  what 
you  said  before  might  amount  to  no  more  but  this, 
"  that  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  several  in- 
"  dividuals  in  the  same  common  nature,  is,  that  they 
*^  are  several  individuals  in  the  same  common  nature :  " 
and  therefore  we  might  not  be  to  blame  for  so  under- 
standing it.  For  the  words  which  our  understandings 
were  then  employed  about,  were  those  which  you  had 
there  said,  and  not  those  which  you  would  say  five 
months  after:  though  I  must  own,  that  those  which 
your  lordship  here  says  concerning  the  distinction  of  in- 
dividuals, leave  it  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  what 
you  said  before.  But  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your 
lordship's  words  right,  because  I  conceive  that  the 
*'  principium  individuationis '*  is  the  same  in  all  the 
several  species  of  creatures,  men  as  well  as  others  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  union  of  soul  and  body  be  that  which 
distinguishes  two  individuals  in  the  human  species  one 
from  another,  I  know  not  how  two  cherries,  or  two 
atoms  of  matter,  can  be  distinct  individuals ;  siiicie  I 
think  there  is  in  them  no  union  of  a  soul  and  body. 
And  upon  this  ground  it  will  be  very  hard  to  tell  what 
made  the  soul  and  the  body  individuals  (as  certainly 
they  were)  before  their  union. 

But  I  shall  leave  what  your  lordship  says  concerning 
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this  matter  to  the  examiDation  of  those,  whose  health 
and  leisure  allow  them  more  time  than  I  hare  for  this 
weighty  question,  wherein  the  distinction  of  two  men  or 
two  cherries  consists ;  for  fear  I  should  make  your  lord- 
ship^s  countryman  a  little  wonder  again,  to  find  a  grave 
philosopher  make  a  serious  question  of  it. 

To  your  next  paragraph,  I  answer,  that  if  the  true 
idea  of  a  person,  or  the  true  signification  of  the.  word 
person  lies  in  this,  that  supposing  there  was  no  other 
difference  in  the  several  individuals  of  the  same  kind, 
yet  there  is  a  difierence  between  them  as  several  indivi- 
duals in  the  same  common  nature ;  it  will  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  name  person  will  agree  to  Bucephalus 
and  FodarguSj  as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Hector. 
But  whether  this  consequence  will  agree  with  what 
your  lordship  says  concerning  person  in  another  place, 
I  am  not  concerned;  I  am  only  answerable  for  this 
consequence. 

Your  lordship  is  pleased  here  to  call  .my  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  your  words.,  as  you  had  put 
them  together,  "  trifling  exceptions."  To  which  I 
must  say,  that  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  either  my  un- 
derstanding, or  your  lordship*s  way  of  writing  ol3liges 
me  so  often  to  such  trifling.  I  cannot,  as  I  have  said, 
answer  to  what  I  do  not  understand ;  and  a  hope  here 
my  trifling,  in  searching  out  your  lordship's  meaning, 
was  not  much  out  of  the  way,  because  I  think  every 
one  will  see  by  the  steps  I  took,  that  the  sense  I  found 
out  by  it,  was  that  which  your  words  implied;  and 
your  lordship  does,  not  disown  it,  but  only  replies,  that 
I  should  not  have  drawn  that  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  from  it,  because  that  consequence  would 
not  well  consist  with  what  you  had  said  in  another  place. 

What  your  lordship  adds  farther  to  clear  your  say- 
ing, ^'  that  an  individual  intelligent  substance  is  rather 
**  supposed  to  the  making  of  a  person  than  the  proper 
«  definition  of  it ; "  though  in  your  definition  of  per- 
son you  put  a  complete  intelligent  substance :  may  have 
its  effect  upon  others  understandings ;  but  I  must  suffer 
under  the  short-sightedness  of  my  own^  who  neitiier 
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understood  it  as  it  stood  in  your  first  answer^  nor  do  I 
now  as  it  is  explained  in  your  second. 

Your  lordship  being  here»  as  you  say^  come  to  the 
end  of  this  debate,  I  should  here  have  ended  too ;  and 
it  was  time,  my  letter  being  grown  already  to  too  great 
a  bulk :  but  I  being  engaged  by  promise  to  answei^ 
some  things  in  your  first  letter,  which  in  my  reply  to  it 
I  bad  omitted,  I  come  now  to  them,  and  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  your  lordship  satisfaction  in  those  points ) 
though  to  make  room  for  them  I  leave  out  a  great  deal 
that  I  had  writ  in  answer  to  this  your  lordship's  se« 
cond  letter.  And  if  after  all  my  answer  seems  too  long^ 
I  must  l)eg  your  lordship  and  my  reader  to  excuse  it, 
and  impute  it  to  those  occasions  of  length,  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  more  places  than  one,  as  they  have 
occurred. 

The  original  and  main  question  between  your  lord- 
ship and  me,  being,  **  whether  there  were  any  thing 
"  in  my  Essay  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
"  nity?"  I  endeavoured,  by  examining  the  grounds 
and  manner  of  your  lordship's  bringing  my  book  into 
that  controversy,  to  bring  that  question  to  a  dipcision. 
And  therefore  in  my  answer  to  your  lordship's  first 
letter,  I  insisted  particularly  on  what  had  a  relation  to 
that  point.  This  method  your  lordship  in  your  second 
letter  censured,  as  if  it  contained  only  personal  matters, 
which  were  fit  to  be  laid  aside.  And  by  mixing  new 
matter,  and  charging  my  book  with  new  accusations 
before  the  first  was  made  out,  avoided  the  decision  of 
what  was  in  debate  between  us ;  a  strong  presumption 
to  me  that  your  lordship  had  little  to  say  to  support 
what  began  the  controversy,  which  you  were  so  willing 
to  have  me  let  fall ;  whilst  on  the  other  side,  my  silence 
to  other  points  which  I  had  promised  an  answer  to,  was 
often  reflected  on,  and  I  rebuked  for  not  answering  in 
the  proper  place. 

Your  lordship's  calling  upon  me  on  this  occasion  shall 
not  be  lost ;  it  is  fit  your  expectation  should  be  satisfied, 
and  your  objections  considered ;  which^  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  were  not  examined  in  my  former 
answer ;  and  which,  whether  true  or  fisdse,  as  !  humbly 
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conceive,  make  nothing  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  'shall  therefore  consider  them  barely  as 
so  many  philosophical  questions,  and  endeavour  to  show 
your  lordship  where  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  I 
stick ;  and  what  it  is  that  hinders  me  from  the  satis- 
faction it  would  be  to  me  to  be  in  every  one  of  them  of 
your  mind. 

Your  lordship  tells  me,  p.  7,  **  whether  I  do  own  sub- 
"  stance  or  not,  is  not  the  point  before  us ;  but  whe- 
"  ther  by  virtue  of  these  principles  I  can  come  to  any 
"  certainty  of  reason  about  it.  And  your  lordship  says, 
"  the  very  places  I  produce  do  prove  the  contrary; 
**  which  you  shall  therefore  set  down  in  my  own  words, 
**  both  as  to  corporeal  and  spiritual  substances." 

Here  again,  my  lord,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  that 
I  do  not  distinctly  comprehend  your  meaning  in  these 
words,  viz.  "  that  by  virtue  of  these  principles  one 
^'  cannot  come  to  certainty  of  reason  about  substance:'' 
for  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  whether  your  lordship 
means,  that  we  cannot  come  to  certainty,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  substance ;  or  whether  we 
cannot  make  any  other  proposition  about  substance^  of 
which  we  can  be  certain ;  or  whether  we  cannot  by  my 
principles  establish  any  idea  of  substance  of  which  we 
can  be  certain.  For  to  come  to  certainty  of  reason 
about  substance  may  signify  either  of  these,  which  are 
far  different  propositions :  and  I  shall  waste  your  lord* 
ship's  time,  my  reader's,  and  my  own  (neither  of  which 
would  I  willingly  do),  by  taking  it  in  one  sense,  when 
you  mean  it  in  another,  lest  it  should  meet  with  some 
such  reproof  as  this :  that  "  I  misrepresent  your  mean- 
ing, or  might  have  understood  it,  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  it,"  &c.  And  therefore  cannot  but  wish  that  you 
had  so  far  condescended  to  the  slowness  of  my  appre- 
hension as  to  give  me  your  sense  so  determined,  that  1 
might  not  trouble  you  with  answers  to  what  was  not 
your  precise  meaning. 

To  avoid  it  in  the  present  case,  and  to  find  in  what 
sense  I  was  here  to  take  these  words,  "  come  to  no  cer- 
"  tainty  of  reason  about  substance,"  I  looked  into  what 
followed,  and  when  I  came  to  the  13th  page,  I  thought 
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I  had  there  got  a  clear  explication  of  your  lordship -s 
meaning;  and  that  by  no  certainty  of  reason  about 
substance  your  lordship  here  meant  no  certain  idea  of 
substance.  Your  lordship's  words  are,  •*  I  do  not  charge 
"  them  "  (i.  e.  me,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
way  of 'reasoning)  "  with  discarding  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance, because  they  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it ; 
but  because  upon  those  principles  there  can  be  no 
"  certain  idea  at  all  of  it."  Here  I  thought  myself 
sure,  and  that  these  words  plainly  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  your  proposition,  p.  7,  to  be,  "  that  upon  my 
**  principles  there  can  be  no  certain  idea  at  all  of  sub- 
"  stance."  But  before  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph I  found  myself  at  a  loss  again ;  for  that  paragraph 
goes  on  in  these  words :  "  whereas  your  lordship  asserts 
**  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  and  certain  ideas  in 
'*  our  minds,  because  it  is  a  repugnance  to  our  first 
^^  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  should 
"  subsist  by  themselves;  and  therefore  you  said,  the 
*^  rational  idea  of  substance  is  one  of  the  first  ideas  in 
"  our  minds :  and  however  imperfect  and  obscure  our 
'*  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  substances  are 
**  and  must  be,  as  that  there  are  many  beings  in  the 
"  world/*  Here  the  certainty,  which  your  words  seem 
to  mean,  is  certainty  of  the  being  of  substance. 

In  this  sense  therefore  I  shall  take  it,  till  your  lord- 
ship  shall  determine  it  otherwise.  And  the  reason  why 
I  take  it  so,  is,  because  what  your  lordship  goes  on  to 
say,  seems  to  me  to  look  most  that  way.  The  propo- 
sition then  that  your  lordship  undertakes  to  prove,  is 
this,  "  that  by  virtue  of  my  principles  we  cannot  come 
"  to  any  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
••  as  substance.'*  And  your  lordship  tells  me,  **  that 
**  the  very  places  I  produce  do  prove  the  contrary, 
**  which  you  therefore  will  set  down  in  my  own  words, 
**  both  as  to  corporeal  and  spiritual  substances." 

The  first  your  lordship  brings,  are  these  words  of 
mine :  *^  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  *  sort 
^^  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  &c.  though 
the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  compli- 
cation or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of 
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^  sensible  qualitiesi  which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the 
**  thing  called  horse  or  stone ;  yet  because  we  cannot 
^  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone»  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported 
**  by  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we  denote 
by  the  name  substance :  though  it  be  certain,  we  have 
^  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a 
support."    And  again, 

The  same  happens  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reasoning,  fearing^  &c. 
which  we  considering  not  to  subsist  of  themselves, 
"  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or 
be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the 
"  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit ; 
**  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea 
"  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein  those 
^*  many  sensible  qualities,  which  affect  our  senses,  do 
^  subsist;  but  supposing  a  substance,  wherein  think- 
*'  ing,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving, 
^  &c.  do  subsist :  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  na* 
ture  or  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the 
one  being  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it 
^'  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from 
without ;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  igno- 
rance of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those 
"  operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves.** 

But  how  these  words  prove,  that  **  upon  my  prin- 
*'  ciples  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reason,  that 
•*  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in  the  world ;  '* 
I  confess  I  do  not  see,  nor  has  your  lordship,  as  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  shown.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  from  these  words  of  mine  to  make  a  syllogism, 
whose  conclusion  should  be,  ergo,  *^  from  my  principles 
"  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reason,  Uiat  there 
'^  is  any  substance  in  the  world." 

Your  lordship  indeed  tells  me,  that  I  say,  ^'  that  in 
*'  these  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking,  that  the  sub- 
**  stance  is  always  supposed  something;"  and  grant 
that  I  say  over  and  over,  that  substance  is  supposed : 
but  that,  your  lordship  says,  is  not  what  you  looked  for, 
but  something  in  tb«  way  af  cesrtaiQty  by  reason* 
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What  your  lordship  looks  for,  is  not,  I  ftnd,  fBiwayi 
easy  for  me  to  guess.  But  what  I  brought  that^  and 
some  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose  for»  out  of  my 
Essay  is,  that  I  think  they  prove,  viz.  that  •*  I  did  not 
**  discard,  nor  almost  discard  substance  out  of  the  rea* 
"  sonable  world.**  For  he  that  supposes  in  every  spe- 
cies of  material  beings,  substance  to  be  always  some- 
thing, doth  not  discard  or  almost  discard  it  out  of  the 
world,  or  deny  any  such  thing  to  be.  The  passages 
alleged,  I  think,  prove  this ;  which  was  all  I  brought 
them  for.  And  if  they  should  happen  to  prove  no 
more,  I  think,  you  can  hardly  infer  from  thence,  "that 
"  therefore  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  cer- 
"  tainty,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in 
«  the  world.'* 

Your  lordship  goes  on  to  insist  mightily  upon  my 
supposing;  and  to  these  words  of  mine,  **  we  cannot 
conceive  how  these  sensible  qualities  sfiould  subsist 
alone,  and  therefore  we  suppose  a  substance  to  sup* 
**  port  them,*'  your  lordship  replies,  "  it  is  but  sup- 
posing still ;  because  we  cannot  conceive  it  others 
wise :  but  what  certainty  follows  from  not  being  able 
"  to  conceive  ?  "  Answ,  The  same  certainty  that  fol- 
lows from  the  repugnancy  to  our  first  conceptions  of 
things,  upon  which  your  lordship  grounds  the  relative 
idea  of  substance.  Your  words  are,  •*  it  is  a  mere  effect 
"  of  reason,  because  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  first  con- 
**  ceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  should 
"  subsist  by  themselves."  Your  lordship  then,  if  I  lin* 
dei'stand  your  reasoning  here,  concludes  that  there  is 
substance,  "  because  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  concep- 
"  tions  of  things  "  (for  whether  that  repugnancy  be  to 
our  first  or  second  conceptions,  I  think  that  is  all  one) 
"  that  modes  or  accidents  should  subsist  by  them* 
"  selves ; "  and  I  conclude  the  same  thing,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  how  sensible  qualities  should  subsist  by 
themselves.  Now  what  the  difference  of  certainty  is 
from  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  and  from  our 
not  being  able  to  conceive,  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  am 
not  acute  enough  to  discern.    And  therefore  it  seems  to 
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me,  that  I  have  laid  down  the  same  certainty  of  the 
being  of  substance  that  your  lordship  has  done. 

Your  lordship  adds,  "  are  there  not  multitudes  of 
"  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  ?  and  yet  it 
"  would  not  be  allowed  us  to  suppose  what  we  think 
"  fit  upon  that  account."  Answ.  Your  lordship's  is 
certainly  a  veiy  just  rule ;  it  is  pity  it  does  not  reach 
the  case.  *'  But  because  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  suppose 
"  wliat  we  think  fit  in  things^  which  we  are  not  able  to 
"  conceive,*'  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may 
not  with  certainty  suppose  or  infer  that  which  is  a  na* 
tural  and  undeniable  consequence  of  such  an  inability 
to  conceive,  as  I  call  it,  or  repugnancy  to  our  concep- 
tions, as  you  call  it.  We  cannot  conceive  the  founda- 
tion of  Harlem-church  to  stand  upon  nothing ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  not  allowed  us  to  suppose  what  we  think  fit, 
viz.  that  it  is  laid  upon  a  rock  of  diamond,  or  sup- 
ported by  fairies,  yet  I  think  all  the  world  will  allow 
the  infallible  certainty  of  this  supposition  from  thence, 
that  it  rests  upon  something.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
present  case,  and  therefore  your  next  words,  I  think, 
do  less  concern  Mr.  L.  than  my  lord  b.  of  W.  I  shall 
set  them  down,  that  the  reader  may  apply  them  to 
which  of  the  two  he  thinks  they  most  belong.  They 
are,  "  I  could  hardly  conceive  that  Mr.  L.  would  have 
brought  such  evidence  as  this  against  himself;  but  I 
must  suppose  some  unknown  substratum  in  this  case.** 
For  these  words,  that  your  lordship  has  last  quoted  of 
mine,  do  not  only  not  prove,  "  that  upon  my  prin- 
ciples we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty,  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  substance  in  the  world,"  but  prove 
the  contrary,  that  there  must  certainly  be  substance  in 
the  world,  and  upon  the  very  same  grounds  that  your 
lordship  takes  it  to  be  certain. 

Your  next  paragraph,  which  is  to  the  same  purpose,  I 
have  read  more  than  once,  and  can  never  forbear,  as 
often  as  I  read  it,  to  wish  myself  young  again ;  or  that  a 
liveliness  of  fancy,  suitable  to  that  age,  would  teach  me 
to  sport  with  words  for  the  diversion  of  my  readers. 
This  I  find  your  lordship  thinks  so  necessary  to  the 
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quickening  of  controversy,  that  you  will  not  trust  the 
debate  to  the  greatness  of  your  learning,  nor  the  gravity 
of  your  subject  without  it,  whatever  authority  the  dig- 
nity of  your  character  might  give  to  what  your  lordship 
says  :  for  you  having  quoted  these  words  of  mine :  **  as 
"  long  as  there  is  any  simple  idea,  or  sensible  quality 
"  left  according  to  my  way  of  arguing,  substance  can- 
^^  not  be  discarded ;  because  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensi- 
^*  ble  qualities  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  sub- 
**  stratum  to  exist  in,  and  a  substance  wherein  they  in- 
**  here : "  you  add,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  carrying 
*^  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  substratum  and  a  sub- 
"  stance  ?  Have  these  simple  ideas  the  notion  of  a  sub- 
"  stance  in  them  ?  No,  but  they  carry  it  with  them : 
"  How  so  ?  Do  sensible  qualities  carry  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance along  with  them  ?  Then  a  corporeal  substance 
must  be  intromitted  by  the  senses  together  with  them : 
"  No,  but  they  carry  the  supposition  with  them ;  and 
**  truly  that  is  burden  enough  for  them.  But  which 
"  way  do  they  carry  it  ?  It  seems  it  is  only  because  we 
"  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise :  What  is  this  conceiv- 
**  ing?  It  may  be  said  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  not 
^'  built  on  simple  ideas,  but  lies  in  the  comparing  the 
^'  ideas  of  accident  and  substance  together ;  and  from 
^^  thence  finding  that  an  accident  must  carry  substance 
"  along  with  it :  but  this  will  not  clear  it ;  for  the  ideas 
«  of  accidents  are  simple  ideas,  and  carry  nothing  along 
^^  with  them,  but  4;he  impression  made  by  sensible  ob- 
"jects." 

In  this  passage,  I  conclude,  your  lordship  had  some 
regard  to  the  entertainment  of  that  part  of  your  readers, 
who  would  be  thought  men,  as  well  by  being  risible  as 
rational  creatures.  For  I  cannot  imagine  you  meant 
this  for  an  argument :  if  you  did,  I  have  this  plain  sim- 
ple answer,  that,  "  by  carrying  with  them  a  supposi- 
"  lion,"  I  mean,  according  to  the  ordinary  import  of 
the  phrase,  that  sensible  qualities  imply  a  substratum  to 
exist  in.  And  if  your  lordship  please  to  change  one  of 
these  equivalent  expressions  into  the  other,  all  the  argu- 
ment here,  I  think,  will  be  at  an  end :  what  will-  be- 
come of  the  sport  and  smiling,  I  will  not  answer. 
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Hitherto,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  mj  words  brought 
by  your  lordship  that  proves,  •*  that  upon  my  prind- 
**  pies  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that 
"  there  is  substance  in  the  world ; "  but  the  contrary. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are  to  tell  the  world,  that 
my  simile  about  the  elephant  and  tortoise,  ^*  is  to  ridi- 
*^  cule  the  notion  of  substance,  and  the  European  phi- 
•*  losophers  for  asserting  it."  But  if  your 
$  13.^  lordship  please  to  turn  again  to  my  Essay, 
you  will  find  those  passages  were  not  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  notion  of  substance,  or  those  who 
asserted  it,  whatever  that  "  it  '\  signifies :  but  to  show, 
that  though  substance  did  support  accidents,  yet  philo- 
sophers, who  had  found  such  a  support  necessary,  had 
no  more  a  clear  idea  of  what  that  support  was,  than  the 
Indian  had  of  that  which  supported  his  tortoise,  though 
sure  he  was  it  was  something.  Had  your  pen,  which 
quoted  so  much  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  my  second  book,  but  set  down  the 
remaining  line  and  a  half  of  that  paragraph,  you  would 
by  these  words  which  follow  there,  "  so  that  of  sub- 
stance we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  con- 
fused obscure  one  of  what  it  does ; "  have  put  it  past 
dbubt  what  I  meant.  But  your  lordship  was  pleased  to 
take  only  those,  which  you  thought  would  serve  best  to 
your  purpose ;  and  I  crave  leave  to  add  now  these  re- 
maining ones,  to  show  my  reader  what  was  mine. 

It  is  to  the  same  purpose  I  use  the  same 
15.  u.  c.  zi>.  illustration  again  in  that  other  place,  which 
^   *  you  are  pleased  to  cite  likewise ;  which  your 

lordship  says  you  did,  "  only  to  show  that  it  was  a  de- 
"  liberate  and  (as  I  thought)  lucky  similitude.'*  It 
Was  upon  serious  consideration,  I  own,  that  I  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  that  we  had  no  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  substance.  But  as  to  that  similitude,  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was  much  deliberated  on  ;  such  inac- 
curate writers  as  I  am,  who  aim  at  nothing  but  plain- 
ness, do  not  much  study  similes ;  and,  for  the  fault  of 
repetition,  you  have  been  pleased  to  pardon  it.  But 
supposing  you  had  proved,  that  simile  was  to  ridicule 
the  notion  Qf  sul^^tance^  publi^fied  i^  the  writings  of 
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9ofae  Sm-opean  phiioiophets ;  it  will  b^  no  mmm  ftl4 
lour  from  the&oe,  ^  that  upon  niy  priociples^  Ire  o^nnofr 
*'  come  to  anjr  oertainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any* 
'*  Mch  thing  aa  sobttancH  in  the  wodd'V    Men's  bo<' 
tiims  of  a  thidg  nivfr  be  laughed  at  by  thefe,  Hrhoacr 
principles  estbblish  the  certaintj  of  the  thing  itself  i^ 
and  one  may  laogh  at  Ariatotle's  itotion  of  an  orb  d£ 
fliv  Und^  the  spha*e  of  the  nioon»  withditt  prkiciiflet 
that  will  make  him  uncertain  whd;her  tberp  be  an/  siiGb^ 
thing  as  fire.    My  simile  did  |)drhaps  senro  toshoir^ 
thdt  there  were  philosophers^  whose  knowledge  was  ntifr 
so  cle^r,  nor  so  gteat  as  th^  pretended.    If  ycMir  lovd-r 
^t^  thereupon  thought,  that  the  vanity  of  sudh  a  ptn^ 
tension  had  something  ridiciilous  in  it^  I  shall  hot  dodn 
test  your  jadgment  in  the  case;  toti,  ashumantiatutieisi 
frameid,  it  is  not  indpossiUe  that  khoeve^  is  didixxrered 
ta  pretend  to  know  more  than  really  he  does^  WiU. 
be  in  danger  to  be  laughed  at^:  ^ 

In  the  next  paragraph^  your  lordship  bestows  tfa^ 
^thet  of  dull  on  Burgersdicius  and  Sanderson,  and  the^ 
t#ibe  of  lo^ctans*  I  will  riot  question  2r^^  '^fb*  ^ 
dall  any  body  dull,  whom  you  please  t  but  if  jrour  lord*^ 
ship  does  it  to  insinuate  tlmt  I  did  so,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  thus  much  in  ps^  own  defietace^.  that  I  ans 
neither  so  stupid  or  iUriiatared  to  disdredit  thosd  whdm 
I  quote,  for  being  of  the  same  opinion  ^ith  mew  And 
he  that  will  look  irito  the  elereoth  and.  tifrdfth  pi^s  c^ 
mf  reply,  wMeh  your  lordship  refers  to^  will  find  that 
I  am  rery  £eu«  fn>mrtelli%;them  duU^  or  speaking. dimi* 
nlshifkgly  of  ihetth  But  if  I  had  been  so  ill-bred  or 
finlbb,  as  to  have  called  them  dull;  I  do  not  see  hbir> 
that  does  at  aR  serre  to^  p^rore  this  proposition^  ^  tbat^ 
^  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  osrtdinty  of 
**  reason^  that  there  ia  any  such  thing  as  substance  /^ 
ikny  more  than  what  fdlows.in  the  next  paragr^yh^ 

Your  lor(bhip  in  it  asks  me^  as  if  it  were  of  liome  great 
importaaee  to  the  proposition  to  be  proFred^  ^  iHMther 
*'  there  be  no  difference  between  the  bare  belag^  of  at 
**  tlmig,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself."  Anaw.  Yl^s ; 
there  is  a  difference,  as  I  undeiMand  those  terms  I  iDd 
theil  I  beseech  jour  lordship  to  makfe  usd  of  it^  t*{irenrd 
VOL.  in.  2  G   ^ 
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the  proposition  before  us.    But  bedEiiiae  you  sedm  by 
this  question  to  conclude,  ^  that. the  idea  ^  a  thing  that 
'^  subsists  by  itsdf,  is  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  sub- 
*^  stance;''  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  is  the  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  subsistence  of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  it- 
self? If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  dear  and  distinct  idea 
of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obscure 
and  confused  one  of  the  thing.    For  example,  I  tell 
your  lordship,  that  I  knoiv  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist 
without  a  support,  and  I  know  another  that  does  subsist 
without  a  support,  and  say  no  more  of  th^m;  can  you,  by 
having  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having  a  support, 
and.  not  having  a  support,  say,  that  you  have  a  dear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has,  and 
of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has  not  a  support  ? 
If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  these,  which  I  only  call  by  the 
general  name  of  things,  that  have  or  have  not  supports : 
fbr  such  there  are,  and  such  I  shall  give  your  lordship 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  when  you  shall  please  to  call 
upon  me  for  them;  though  I  think  your  lordship wili 
scarce  find  them  by  the  general  and  confused  idea  of 
thing,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of 
having  or  not  having  a  support. 

To  show  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  scarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it 
is  a  thing  or  being,  does  not  prove  he  has  any  dear  or 
distinct  idea  of  it ;  but  hardy  that  he  takes  it  to  be 
somethings  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  that  he 
knows  more  than  that ;  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  subsists 
or  inheres  in  another  thing :  ^*  and  is  there  no  differ- 
^*  ence,  says  he  in.  your  lordship's  words,  between  the 
^^  bare  being  of  a  tbing,  and  its  subsistence  in  another?" 
Yes,  say  I  to  him,  a  great  deal ;  they  are  very  differ- 
ent'ideas.  But  for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  nor  such  a  one  as  I  have,  who 
see  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of  it 
besides  that  of  inherence. 

Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself, 
and  therefore  you  conclude  you  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct id^  of  the. tbing  that  subsists  by  itsdf;  which 
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methinks  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countrjinan  shoald  aajr, 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree 
of  a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  supporty 
tl#refere  he  hath  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon :  which  clear  and  distinct  idea,  when  he  comes 
to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  with 
which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  k  confounded. 
Just  so  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which,  however  called 
clear  and  distinct,  is  confounded  with  the  general  inde- 
termined idea  of  something.  But  suppose  that  the  man- 
ner  of  subsisting  by  itself  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  substance,  how  does  that  prove,  '^  that  upon  my 
**  principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason^ 
*^  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in  the 
'^  world  ?"  Which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

In  what  follows,  your  lordship  says,  *^  you  do  not 
'<  charge  any  one  with  discarding  the  notion  of  sub- 
'*  stance,  because  he  has  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it ; 
^*  but  because  upon  those  principles  there  can  be  no  cer-- 
^  tain  idea  at  all  of  it." 

Your  lordship  says  here  ''  those  principles,  **  and  in 
other  places  ^^  these  principles, "  without  particularly 
setting  them  down,  that  I  know.  I  am  sure,  without 
laying  down  propositions  that  are  mine,  and  proving 
that,  those  granted,  **  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty 
*'  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance/'  which  is 
the  thing  to  be  proved ;  your  lordship  proves  nothing 
in  the  case  against  me.  What  therefore  the  certain  idea, 
which  I  do  not  understand,  or  idea  of  anbstance,  has  to 
do  here,  is  not  easy  to  see.  For  that  wlrich  I  am  charged 
with,  is  the  discarding  substance.  But  the  discarding 
substance,  is  not  the  discarding  the  notion  of  substfOice. 
Mr.  Newton  has  discarded  Isks  Cartes's  vortices,  L  e. 
laid  down  principles  from  which  he  proves  there  is  no 
such  thing ;  but  he  has  not  thereby  discarded  the  notion 
or  idea  of  those  vortices,  for  that  he  had  when  he  con- 
futed their  being,  and  every  one  who  now  reads  and  un- 
derstands him,  win  hevt.  2tut,  as  I  hf  ve  already  ob- 
served, your  lordship  here,  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,  nor  with  what  intention,  confounds  the  idea  of 
substance  and  substance  its^:  for  to  the  .words,  above 
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set  doWD»  Jrour  lordfthip  8ulgoin8»  <*  that  ytna  itesett  it  to 
**  ht  one  of  the  moat  natural  tind  certain  ideas  in  our 
^  minds,  beeauso  it  is  a  repughanoa  to  our  first  oon* 
^  ception  of  thingsy  thq^t  mckles  or  accidents  should 
^  subsist  faj  ihemsdvesj  and  therefore  your  lordship 
*^  said,  the  rational  idea  of  substance  is  one  of  the  first 
^  ideas  in  our  minds^  and  hcfWQver  imperfect  and  ob« 
<*  gcure  our  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  sub* 
^*  Mances  ar^  add  must  be,  as  that  there  aiie  any  bdngs 
''  in  the  world/'  Herdtf  I  teU  your  loidship  that  I 
agree  with  yoU)»  and  thefefoil^  I  hope  this  is  no  object 
tion  against  the  Trinity/  Y(mr  lOrdship  tays^  you 
**  never  thought  it  was  2  but  to  lay  all  foundaUons  of 
^  Certainty,  as  to  maitent  of  faith,  upon  clear  and 
**  distifaot  ideas,  which  was  the  ojAniou  you  opposed, 
^  does  certainly  overthrow  dQ  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
^  excludes  the  notion  of  substadice  out  of  rationaL  dis*' 
*'  course;**  which  your  lordship  affiims  to  have  been 
your  meaiiiiig. 

How  these  words,  **  as  to  masters  bf  faith,  **  came 
in>  or  what  they  had  to  do  against'  me  in  an  answer 
only  to  me^  I  do  not  see:  neither  will  I  here  exa- 
mine what  it  is  to.be  ^^  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
**  certain  ideas  in  our  minds.'*  But  be  it  what  it  will# 
this  I  am  sure^^  that  ^either  that,  ^ixt  any  thiitg  ^ke 
coulaiqed  in  this  (wragi^phi  any  way  provesii  *'  that 
^  u^n  my  prindpli^s  we  cannot  come  to.  any  certainty 
**  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in  the  world  r 
which  was  the  prbpontion  to  be  proved* 
'  In  thei  nesct/ place>  then,.  I  onave  leave  to  consider 
1^0 w  that  is  provied^K  which  Uiough  nothing  to  tlie  pro>^ 
position  to.  be  proved,  is  yet  what. you  here  asaert; 
viz.  *^  that  the  idea  of  j^iibstance  is  one  of  the^inost 
^  natural  fuid  certain  ideas  in  our  miuds :''  your  proof 
of  it  is  this,,  <*.  because  ii  is  a  repugnancy  to  c^  firsit 
<<  conc^ptiofas  of  things,,  that  modes  and  acckicaits 
*^  should  sulisist  hy  themselves,  and  theirefore  thcl 
^<  .rational,  idea  of  ^substance  is  one  ci  the  firist  ideas  m 
^  dur  nunds/' 

'  From  whence  I  grant  it  to  be  a  good  consectuenceji 
that  to  those  .lif ho  find  tbia  repupanoa  the  idea  .<tf  a 
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support  is  vay  nec&saaty ;  or ^  if  you  please  id  eall  it  so^ 
very  rational.  But  a  clear  ai^d  distinct  idea  of  the  tl^g 
itself)  Which  is  the  support^  will  not  thence  be  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  first  ideais  in  our  minds;  or'  that  aiijr 
siidi  idea  is  ever  there  at  aU.  He  that  is  sa^sfied  t\$$ti 
Petidennis-castle)  if  it  were  not  supported,  wouM  ^aiHi 
into  the  sea,  must  think  of  a  support  that  sustains  it : 
but  whether  the  thing  that  it  rests  on  be  timber,  or  bnck. 
Of  stone,  he  has,  by  his  bare  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
somQ  support  that  props  it  up,  no.  dear  and  distinct 
idea  at  ^1. 

Im  this  pariigmph  yoi|  fhrther  say,  ^  that  the  laying 
^  all  foundation  of  certainty  as  to  mattei^  of  faith  on 
^  clear  and  disdnet  ideas,  does  certainly  excUide  the 
^*  noUon  of  subst^ice  out  of  rational  discburse  "  Answ« 
This  is  a  proposition  that  will  need  a  proof;  because 
every  body  at  first  sight  will  think  it  hard  to  be  proved. 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  let  certainty  in  matters  of  faitfaj 
or  any  matters  whatsoever,  be  laid  on  what  it  will,  it 
excludes  not  the  notion  of  substance  certainly  out  of 
rational  discourse ;  unless  it  be  certaiidy  true,  that  we 
can  radoiiaily  discourse  of  notfiing  but  what  we  cer- 
tainly know*  But  whether  it  be  a  propositi^  easy  or 
not  easy  to  iie  prx)V€^,  this  is  certain,  tibat  it  ^eoncems 
not  tne;  for  I  lay  not  ^^  all  IJEmndaticm  of  certainty,  as, 
^  to  matters  of  fpith,  iRion  cje^r  and  distinct  ideas  ^^ 
and  theBefi)re  if  it  does  aiscard  substmce  out  oi  tiie  rea-^ 
sonable  part  «f  the  worild,  as  your  lordship  phraises  it 
above,  or  excludes  the  notion  of  substance  out  of  rational 
discourse;  whatever  luwoc  it  m^kes  of  substance,  or 
its  idea,  no  o^e  jot  of  the  njischief  is  to  be  laid  at  Wf 
door,  because  that  is  no  principle  of  mine. . 

Your  lordship  ends  this  paragraph  with  teHing  me^ 
that  ^  I  at  laigth  apprehend  your  lordship's  meanin^.^ 

I  wish  heardly  that  I  did,  because  it  would  be  much 
more  for  your  ease,  as  well  as  my  owp.  For  in  this 
ease  of  substonce,  I  find  it  not  easy  to  know  your  mean- 
ing, or  what  it  is  j[  am  Uamed  for.  For  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  impute,  it  is  the  being  of  substance ;  and 
here  again  it  is  substance  itself  is  discarded.  And  in 
this  very  p^ttgr^h,  writ  as  it  ^eems  to  ex^ean  yourseU^ 
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so  thai  in  the  close  of  it  you  tell  me  that  ^  at  length  I 
^  apprehend  your  meaning  to  be  that  the  notion  of  sub* 
^*  stance  is  excluded  out  of  rational  discourse  */'  the  ex« 
pl^tion  is  such^  that  it  renders  your  lordship's  mean- 
ing to  be  more  obscure  anill  uncertain  than  it  was  before. 
For  in  the  same  paragraph  your  lordship  says^  that 
^  upon  my  principles  there  can  be  no  certain  idea  at  all 
"  of  substance;"  and  also,  that  "  however  imperfect 
^  and  obscure  our  notions  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that 
**  substances  are  and  must  be,  as  that  there  are  any  be- 
*•  ings  in  the  world.**  So  that  supposing  I  did  know 
(as  I  do  not)  what  your  lordship  means  by  certain  idea 
of  substance,  yet  I  must  own  still,  that  what  your  mean- 
ing is  by  discarding  of  substance,  whether  it  be  the  idea 
of  substance,  or  th^  being  of  substance,  I  do  not  know. 
But  that,  I  think,  need  not  mudi  trouble  me,  since 
your  lordship  does  not,  that  I  see,  show  how  any  posi- 
tion or  principle  of  mipe  overthrows  dther  substance 
itself,  or  the  idea  of  it,  or  excludes  either  of  them  out 
of  rational  discourse. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  you  say,  "  I  declare,  p.  35, 
**  that  if  any  one  assert  that  we  can  have  no  ideas  but 
"  from  sensation  and  reflection,  it  is  not  my  opinion.** 
My  lord,  I  have  looked  over  that  35th  page,  and  find 
no  such  words  of  mine  there ;  but  refer  my  reader  to 
that  and  the  following  pages,  for  my  opinion  concerning 
ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection,  how  far  they  are  the 
foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  And 
this  I  do,  because  to  those  words  which  your  lordship 
has  set  down  as  mine,  out  of  the  35th  page,  but  are  not 
there^  you  subjoin, "  that  you  are  very  glad  of  it,  and 
"  will  do  me  all  the  right  you  can  in  this  matter;'* 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  therefore  I  desire  my  meaning  may  be 
taken  in  my  own  words,  as  they  are  set  down  at  large. 

The  promise  your  lordship  makes  me,  "  of  doing  me 
"  all  the  right  you  can,**  I  return  you  my  humble 
thanks  for,  because  it  is  a  piece  of  justice  so  seldom 
done  in  controversy ;  and  because  I  suppose  you  have 
here  made  me  this  promise,  to  authorize  me  to  mind 
you  of  it,  if  i^t  ftny  time  your  haste  should  make  you 
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mistake  my  words  or  meamtig:  to  have  one's  woids 
exactly  quoted;  and  their  meaning  interpreted  by  the 
plain  and  visible  diesign  df  the  author  in  his  whole  dis- 
txmrse,  being' a  right  which  every  writer  bto  a  just  claim 
to,  arid  such  as  a.  lover  of  truth  will  be  very  wary  of 
violating.     An  instance  of  some  sort  of  iiitrenchment  on 
this,  I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  in  the  next  page  but 
one,  where  you  interpret  my  words,  as  if  I  excused  a 
mistake  I  had  made,  by  calling  it  a  slip  of  my  pen  ;* 
whereas,  my  lord,  I  do  not  own  any  slip  of  my  pen  in 
that  place,  but  say  that  the  meaning  of  my  expression 
there  is  to  be^  interpreted  by  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  where  I  treat  professedly  of  that  subject ; 
and  that  in  sui^h  cases,  where  an  expression  is  only  inci- 
dent to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  may  seem  not  exactly 
to  quadrate  with  the  author's  sense,  whei'e  he  designedly 
treats  of  that  subject ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  slip  of  his  pen,  than  as  his  meaning.     I  should  not 
have  taken  so  particular  a  notice  of  this,  but  that  you, 
by  having  up  these  words,  with  an  air  that  makes  me 
sensiUe  how  wary  I  ought  to  be,  show  what  use  would 
be  made  of  it,  if  ever  I  had  pleaded  the  slip  of  my  pen. 
In  the  following  pages  I  find  a  discourse  drawn,  up 

'  under  several  ranks  of  numbers,  to  prove,  as  I  guess, 
this  proposition,  ^*  that  in  my  way  of  ideas  we  cannot 
*^  come  to  any  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  substance." 
I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  answer  to  this  accusation, 
when  I  shall  be  told  what  particular  proposition,  as  to 
the  natul^  of  substance,  it  is,  which  in  my  way  of  ideas 
we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of.  Because  probably 
it  may  be  such  a  proposition  concerning  the  nature  erf 
substance,  as  I  shall  readily  own,  that  in  my  way  of 
ideas  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of;  and  yet  I  think 
the  way  of  ideas  not  at  all  to  be  blamed,  till  there  can 
be  shown  another  way,  different  from  that  of  ideas, 
whereby  we  may  come  to  a  certainty  of  it.  For  it  was 
never  pretended,  that  by  ideas  we  could  come  to  cer- 
tainty concerning  every  proposition,  that  could  be  made* 
concerning  substance  or  any  thing  else. 

Besides  the  doubtfulness,  visible  in  the  phrase  itself, 

th^re  is  another  reason  that  hinders  me  from  uh<|erstand« 


Wg  pr^f^lj  wlw<^  19  merat  hy  these  words*  to  ^*  <nmm 
*^  to  a  certaiptf  as  to  the  natui^  of  subst^aoe ; "  vi^,  be^ 
cm»e  ymv  lor4diip  pakes  nature  aii4  wbntaaoe  to  ^ 
(jieiam^;  00 thiit to (^Dm§ to « oertakity ^  to  tba  natwe 
of  8Mbstaqcq>  is,,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  iiatui^i  to 
cpriifi  to  4^  certaipty  as  tq  the .sabstance  of  substwce; 
which,  I  ownj  i  do  not  clearly  understand* 

Another  thing  that  binders  me  from  giving  particDiw 
9aswergi  to  ihp  afgmnents  that  may  be  sppposed  ta  be 
Qontained  in  so  many  pages»,  is»  that  I  do  not  see»  bov 
what  is  discoursed  in  those  thirteen  or  fqurteen  pige^  m 
brought  to  pfQve  this  proppsiition,  "  that  in  jny  way  of 
*^  ideA^  we  cannot  come  to  any  cert^nty  ^s  to  the  na* 
<'  ture  of  sMbstance : "  and  it  would  require  too  many 
words  to  e:i^amine  every  oae  of  those  beadfe  period  by 
period)  to  see  what  they  prove ;  when  yoq  yourself  do 
not  apply  them  to  the  direct  prol^tioa  of  any  proppsi? 
tion,  that  I  understand* 

Indeed  you  wind  Mp  this  digceurse  with  these  words» 
**  that  you  letive  the  reader  tq  judge  whether  this  be  a 
<f  tolerable  account  pf  the  Idea  of  substance  by  ^nsation 
"  finfl  reflectiqn."  Answ,  That  which  yom*  lordship 
hm  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  *^  I  think  is  not  a 
"  y^ry  tolerable  account  of  my  ideaof  subst»qee;"  sinoe 
the  account  you  give  oyer  and  over  again  ©f  my  idea  of 
substance,  is,  that  ^-  it  is  nothing  but  a  complect  idea  of 
"  a^pcid^nts."  This  is  your  account  of  ngp  ideaof  «iib-! 
sianoe,  which  ym  insirt  so  much  on,  und  which  you  say- 
yqu  took  qut  of  those  places  I  myself  pvoduced  in  my 
first  letter.  But  if  ypu  bad  been  pleased  to  have  set 
down  this  one,  which  is  to  be  found  there  amangst  the 
rest  produced  by  me  out  of  Bt  ii.  0,  1?.  §  6,  of  my 
Es^^y,  vi?.  "  that  the  ideas  of  substances  are  such  com'^ 
^^  binations  of  simple  ideas^  as  are  taken  to  represent 
"  distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  thenoiselves ; 
*^  in  which,  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance^ 
**  is  always  the  first  and  chief."  Thi$  would  have  been- 
a  full  answer  tq  all  that  I  think  you  have  under  thM^ 
variety  of  heads  objected  against  my  idea  of  substance* 
But  your  lordship*  in  yQur  representation  of  my  idea  of 
sub^fmQt#.tbQUgbt  fit  tq  k^ve  tbispe«si»ge  nut  \  thqugh 
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yott  ar^  pleased  to  set  doira  several  others  produoed  IxMli 
befoie  and  afker  it  in  mj  first  letter:  which,  I  think, 
gives  me  a  riff^t  humbly  to  return  3rour  hmlship  your 
own  words :  ^  and  now  I  freely  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
^^  whether  this,  whidi  your  brship  haf  given,  be  a 
f*  tolerable  acooont  of  my  idea  of  substance." 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  concerning:  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul ;  whereof  Acre  is  a  great  deid 
said.  The  ongmal  of  this  controversy  I  riiatt  set  down 
in  your  lordship's  own  words  :  you  say,  ^  the  only  rea- 
^  son  you  had  to  engage  in  this  matter  was  the  bcAd 
^(  assertion,  that  the  ideas  we  have  by  sensation  or  re* 
^  flection^  are  the  sde  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our 
^  reasoning,  and  that  our  certainty  lieci  in  perceiving 
**  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  expressed 
*^  in  any  proposition :  which  last,  you  say,  are  my  own 
*^  words." 

To  overthrow  this  bold  assertion,  you  urge  my  ac- 
Icnowledgment,  ^^  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot 
^<  be  demonstratively  proved,  that  die  soul  is  immaterial, 
f^  though  it  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable:'^  and 
then  ask,  ^<  is  not  this  the  giving  up  the  cause  of  cer^i- 
^^  tainty?"  Answ,  Just  as  much  the  giving  up  the  cause 
of  certainty  on  my  side,  as  it  is. on  your  lordship^s:  who, 
though  you  will  not  pdaase  to  tell  wherein  you  place  cer- 
tainty, yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  you  do  place  certainty  in 
something  or  other.  Now  let  it  be  what  you  will  that 
you  place  certainty  in,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  you 
oaquot  certainly  prove,  i.  e.  demonistrate,  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  immaterial :  I  am  sure  you  have  not  so  much 
as  offered  at  any  such  proof,  and  therefore  you  give  up 
the  cause  of  certainty  upon  your  principles.  Because  if 
the  not  being  able  to  demonstrate,  that  the  soul  is  im^ 
material  upon  his  principles,  who  declares  wherein  he 
thinks  certainty  consists,  be  the  giving  up  of  the  cause 
of  certainty ;  the  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  upon  his  principles,  who  does 
not  tell  wherein  certainty  consists,  is  no  less  a  giving  up 
of  the  cause  of  certainty.  The  only  odds  between  these 
two  is  more  art  and  reserve  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
And  theorfore,  vay  lord,  you  must  either  upon  your 
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principles,  of  certainty  demonstrate  that  the  soul  is  kn* 
XHaterial,  or  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  too  give 
up  the  cause  oi  certainty,  and  your  principles  tend  to 
scepticism  as  much  as  mine.  Wludi  of  these  tvro  your 
lordship  shall  please  to  cb>,  will  to  me  be  advantageous ; 
for  by  the  one  I  shall  get  a  demonstation  of  the  soul^s 
immateriality,  (of  which  I  should  be  very  glad),. and  that 
upon  principles  which,  reaching  farther  than  mine,  I 
shall  embrace,  as  better  than  mine^  and  become  your 
k^ship's  professed  convert.  Till  then,  I  shall  rest 
satisfied  that  my  principles,  be  they  as  weak  and  fallible 
as  your  lordship  pleases,  are  no  more  guilty  of  any  such 
tendency,  than  theirs,  who,  talking  more  of  certainty, 
cannot  attain  to  it  in  cases  where  they  condemn  the  way 
of  ideas  for  coming  short  of  it. 

You  a  little  lower  in  the  same  page  set  down  these  as 
my  words,  "  that  I  never  offered  it  as  a  way  of  certainty, 
"  where  we  cannot  reach  certainty."  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  I  have  been  sometimes  in  doubt  what  copy 
you  had  got  of  my  Essay ;  because  I  often  found  your 
quotations,  out  of  it  did  not  agree  with  what  I  read 
in  mine :  but  by  this  instance  here,  and  some  others,  I 
know  not  what  to  think ;  sinoe  in  my  letter,  which  I  did 
myself  the  honour  to  send  your  lordship,  I  am  sure  the 
words  are  not  as  they  are  here  set  down.  For  I  say  not 
that  I  offered  the  way  of  certainty  there  spcA^n  of; 
which  boks  as  if  it  were  a  new  way  of  certainty,  that  I 
pretended  to  teach  the  world.  Perhaps  the  difference 
in  these,  from  my  words,  is  not  so  great,  that  upon 
another  occasion  I  should  take  notice  of  it.  But  it 
being  to  lead  people  into  an  opinion,  that  I  spdke  of  the 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas  as  something  new,  which  I 
pretended  to  teach  the  world,  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
set  down  my  words  themselves ;  whidi  I  think  are*  so 
penned,  as  to  show  a  great  caution  in  me  to  avoid  such 
an  opinion.  My  words  are,  *^  I  think  it  is  a  way  to 
*^  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  those  things,  which  I  have 
*'  offered  as  certain ;  but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to 
**  certainty,  where  we  cannot  reach  certainty ." 

What  use  your  lordship  makes  of  the  term  "offered," 
applied  to  what  I  applied  it  not,  is  to  be  seen  in  your 
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next  ^ordS)  which  you  subjoin  to  those  which  you  set 
down  for  mine :  **  but  did  you  not  offer  to  put  us  into  a 
*•  way  of  certainty  ?  And  what  is  that  but  to  attain  cer- 
^*  tainty  in  such  things  where  we  could  not  otherwise 
**  do  it?**  Answ.  If  this  your  way  of  reasoning  here 
carries  certainty  in  it,  I  humbly  conceive,  in  your  way 
of  certainty  by  reason,  certainty  may  be  attained^  where 
it  could  not  otherwise  be  had.     I  only  beg  you,  my  lord 
to  show  me  the  place,  where  I  offer  to  put  you  in  a  way 
of  certainty  different  from  what  had  formerly  been  the 
way  of  certainty,  that  men  by  it  might  attain  to  cer* 
tainty  in  things,  which  they  could  not  before  my  book 
was  writ.     Nobody,  who  reads  my  Essay  with  that  in* 
differency,  which  is  proper  to  a  lover  of  truth,  can  avoid 
seeing,  that  what  I  say  of  certainty  was  not  to  teach  the 
world  a  new  way  of  certainty  (though  that  be  one  great 
objection  of  yours  against  my  book)  but  to  endeavour  to 
show  wherein  the  old  and  only  way  of  certainty  consists. 
What  was  the  occasion  and  design  of  my  book,  may  be 
seen  plainly  enough  in  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  without 
any  need  that  any  thing  more  should  be  said  of  it    And 
I  am-  too  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  not  to  profess 
as  I  do,  ^  that  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but 
••  to  inquire/*     I  cannot  but  wond»  what  ™^^' ^'  "• 
service  you,  my  lord,  who  are  a  teacher  of  "  ""  ^  '^' 
authority,  mean  to  truth  or  certainty,  by  condemning 
the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  because  I  own,  by  it  I 
cannot  demonstrate  that  the  soul  is  immaterial.     May 
it  not  be  worth  your  considering,  what  advantage  this 
will  be  to  scepticism,  when  upon  the  same  grounds  your 
words  here  shall  be  turned  upon  you ;  and  it  shall  be 
asked,  "  what  a  strange  way  of  certainty  is  this,  [your 
^^  lordship's  way  by  reason]  if  it  fails  us  in  some  of  the 
"  first  foundations  of  the  real  knowledge  of  ourselves  ?  " 
To  avoid  this,  you  undertake  to  prove  from  my  own 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certain,  "  that  the  first  et-er- 
•*  nal  thinking  being,  or  omnipotent  spirit,  cannot,  if 
"  he  would,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  sensible 
"  matter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fit,  some  degrees  of 
"  sense,  perception,  and  thought.*'     For  this,  my  lord. 
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;  is  my  proposittoiiy  and  thu  the  utmost  that 
fT^'e  ^  I  have  said  conceniiiig  the  power  of  tbiii)&* 
ing  in  matter. 

Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this*  that,  according 
to  me,  the  knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and 
our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being  a  solid  substancet 
and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  figured  substance ; 
if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound 
the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  q)i«it :  to  which  I 
answer,  No ;  no  more  than  I  confound  tiie  idea  of  matter 
with  the  idea  of  a  horse,  when  I  say  that  matter  in  ge*- 
neral  is  a  solid  extended  substance ;  and  that  an  hwm  is 
a  materid  animal,  or  an  extended  ^cdid  substance  with 
sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance ; 
wherever  there  is  such  a  substance,  there  is  matter^  and 
the  essence  of  matter,  whatever  other  qualities,  not  con-^ 
tained  in  that  essence,  it  shall  please  God  to  superadd  to 
it.  For  example,  God  aleates  an  extended  solid  stib- 
stanoe,  without  the  superadding  any  thing  else  to  it,  and 
so  we  may  consider  it  at  rest :  to  some  parts  of  it  He 
^upa'adds  motion,  but  it  has  still  the  essence  of  vmUer  i 
other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  ex*' 
ceUenciQS  pf  vegetation,  life  and  beauty,  whieh  am  to  be 
found  in  a  rose  or  a  peach<^tree,  &c.  above  the  essence, 
of  matter  in  general,  but  it  is  still  but  matter ;  to  oi&er 
parts  be  adds  sense  and  s^ntaneous  motion,  and  those 
other  properties  that  are  to  be  found  m  an  elepbi^.. 
Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  powar  of  God  mof 
go,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach,  or  an 
elephant,  superadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  proper^^ 
ties  of  matter ;  but  matter  is  in  these  things  matter  stiil* 
But  if  one  venture  to  go  on  one  step  ftirther,  and  s^y, 
God  may  give  to  matt^  thought,  reason,  and  yoHtion, 
as  weH  as  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  there  are  men 
ready  presently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotelitf 
Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it ;  bet^aude  it  destroys^ 
the  essence,  **  changes  the  essential  properties  of  niiilt* 
^  ter."  To  make  good  which  assertion,  they  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  that  thought  and  reason  me  not  in- 
cluded in  the  essence  of  in^tter.    I  grant  it ;  but  what*- 
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ever  eKiSeUency,  not  contaiiied  in  its  easenwi  be  sup^Tf? 
added  to  matter,  it  does  not  destroj  the  essence  of  mat^ 
ter»  if  H  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance :  whteerec 
that  is,  there  is  thel  essence  of  matter :  and  if  eveiy  thin|f 
df  greater  perflsction,  superadded  to  stuch  a  substance^ 
destroys  the  essence  of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the 
essence  of  matter  in  a  plants  or  an  animal,  whose  pltH 
perties  far  exceed  those  of  a  mere  extended  solid  sub* 
stance  ? 

But  it  i^i  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  cdncdve  how 
matt^  can  think. .  I  grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence^ 
tiiat  God  therefore  cannot  give  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  is  to  say  God's  omnipotency  jb  linilited  to  ^ 
narrow  compass,  bteouse  man's  understanding  is  sd ; 
And  brings  down  God's  infinite  power  to  the  aze  of  our 
capacities*  If  God  can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of 
matter,  bat  what  men  can  account  for  from  the  essence 
df  matter  in  general  i  if  all  such  qualities  and  propertiefl 
ihiist  destroy  the  essence^  or  change  the  essential  pro^ 
pertiei  of  matter.  Which  are  to  our  conceptions  abqve 
It,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  conseM 
quence  of  that  essedee  s  it  is  {dain,  that  the  essence  of 
iliatter  is  de^^yed,  and  its  essential  properties  c^iangod 
in  most  of  the  sensible  parts  ^  this  pur  system.  Por  it 
is  visible,  that  all  the  planets  have  revolutimis  abousfe 
certun  remrte  centres,  which  I  would  baye  any  one  e%i^ 
plain,  or  make  conceivable  fay  the  bare  essence  en*  notun 
r^  powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  melter  in  getie- 
ral,  without  something  added  to  tbat  ^stence^  whiqh  we 
cannot  conceive  2  for  the  moving  of  matt^  in  a  cradked 
Hnci  or  the  aittraction  of  matter  by  matJ^ar^  is,  all  that 
can  be  said  in  the  case ;  dthel*  of  Which  it  is  above  due 
reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter,  or  body  in 
general;  though  qpe  of  these  two  miist  unavoidaUy  be 
allowed  to  be  superi^ded  in  this  instance  to  t^e  essence, 
of  matter  in  g^neraL  The  omnipotent  CreatcMr  advised 
not  with  us  in  the  middng  of  the  li^orld^  an4  hb  wajrsi. 
«^  not  the  less  excellent,  because  they,  aret  pa^  ow. 
findit^  out 

In  the  next  place^  the  vegetable  part  of  the  cixatimi 
ia  not  double4  to  be  wholly  material;  alid  yet  be  that 
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will  look  into  it,  will  observe .  excelleDcies  and  opera- 
tions in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find  con* 
tained  in  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able 
to  conceive  how  >  they  can  be  produosd  by  it*  And  will 
he  therefore  say,  that  the  essence  of  matter  ^  destroyed 
in  them,  because  they  have  properties  and  c^ration^ 
not  contained  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter  as 
matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in  ge- 
neral ? 

Let  us  advance  one  step  farther,  and  we  shall,  in  the 
animal  world,  meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and 
properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the  essenoe  of  matter 
in  general.  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  super* 
added  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  ani- 
mals, qualities  far  surpassing  those  of  the  dull  dead 
earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made,  life,  sense,  and 
spontane(xis  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were .  before 
in  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude  senseless  matter ;  and  if 
to  the  individuals  of  each  species  he  had  not  superadded 
a  power  of  propagation,  the  species  had  perished  with 
those  individuals :  but  by  these  essences  or  properties  of 
each  species,  superadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were 
made  of,  the  essence  or  properties  of  matter  in  general 
were  not  destroyed  or  changed,  any  more  than  any 
tiling  that  was  in  the  individuals  before  was  destroyed 
or  changed  by  the  power  of  generation,  superadded  to 
them  by  the  first  benediction  of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  superinducement  of  greater  per<« 
fections  and  nobler  qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the 
essence  or  perfections  that  were  there  before,  unless  there 
can  be  showed  a  manifest  repugnancy  between  them; 
but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  can<- 
not  conceive  how  matter,  without  such  superadded  per* 
fections,  can  produce  such  effects ;  which  is,  in  truth, 
no  more  than  to  say,  matter  in  general,  or  every  part 
6f  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no  reason  to 
prove  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  cannot  superadd  them  to 
some. parts  of  matter :  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
contradiction,  that  God  should  give  to  some  parts  of 
matter  qualities  and  perfections,  which  matter  ingene- 
f al  has  not ;  though  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is 
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with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  vii^tue  of  those 
new  eDdowments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we 
cannot,  whilst  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  those  quali- 
ties it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known 
prqierties  of  m^ter  in  general,  without  any  such  super* 
induced  perfections*  For  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  rea- 
soning to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  because  we  cannot  con^ 
ceive  the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be;  I  shall  desire 
them  who  use  it  to  stick  to  this  rule,  and  see  what  work 
it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philosophy ;  and 
whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of 
scepticism. 

For  to  ke^  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power 
of  thinking  and  self-motion,  bestowed  by  omnipotent 
power  on  some  parts  of  matter :  the  objection  to  this  is^ 
I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think.  .  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to 
think.  Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  other  cases  by  the  same.  You  cannot  conoeive 
how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  distance,  much 
less  at  the  distance  of  1,000^000  mites;  ergo,  God  can- 
not give  it  such  a  power*  You  cannot  conceive  h^w 
matter  should  feel  or  move  itself,  or  affect  an  immaterial 
being,  or  be  moved  by  it;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it 
such  powers :  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  gravity  and  the 
revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun ; .  to  make  brutes 
mere  machines,  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motion; 
and  to  allow  man  neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  can* 
not  conceive  how  an  extended  soM  substance  diouM 
think ;  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think :  can  you 
conceive  how  your  Own  soul,  or  any  substance  thinks? 
You  find  indeed,  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I ;  but 
I  want  to  be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  perform- 
ed :  this,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my  conception ;  and  I 
would  be  glad  if  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  explain 
it  to  me.  Grod,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  £Eiculty ;  and 
since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this 
instance,  which  though  I  every  moment  experiment  in 
myelf,  yet  I  cannot  .conceive  the  manner  of;  what 
would  it  be  less  than  an.  insolent  absurdity  to  deny 
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yo9f^  in  otber  like  cues  only  far  th)8  ratton,  bteftote  I 
mndot  conedlTe  the  manner  bow  ? 

Tf>  esplain  this  mattar  a  littfe  farther :  Qod  has  inreated 
afnbstance:  let  it  bei  ^  eKamfdet  a  solid  fxtend^  sub*- 
stance :  is  Grod  bound  to  gi?e  i%  besidfis  being,  a  power 
of  action  ?  thiit^  I  think,  ftobody  will  wy^  He  therefore 
may  Idave  it  in  a  state  pf  inactivity,  and  it  will  be  pever* 
tiieless  a  9ul|stante;  for  action  is  not  neoessary  to  the 
being  of  any  substance^  that  God  dees  ciieate«  God  has 
likewise  created|  and  made  to  exist,  de  noto^  an  iinma« 
tftrial  substance^  which,  will  not  lose  its  being  of  a  sob^ 
stance,  though  God  should  bestow  on  it  nothing  ;niore 
but  this  b^re  beings  withwt  giving  it  apy. activity  at 
ill.  Here  are  now  two  distinct  substances^  the  one  tna^ 
terial,  the  other  immaterialy  both  iaa^stite  of  perfect 
Hiaotivity.  Now,  %  a^,  what  powerGod  can  .give  to 
one  of  these,  substanoes  i(siipposing  them. >to  retain  the 
same  distinct.natures^  that  they  hdd  9i  suh$tances  in  tteir 
itate  of  inactivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the. other? 
In  that  state^.  it  ifii  idain>  neither,  of  thwi  thinks ;  for 
thinking  being  au  action^  it  eannol  be  4cnied,  that  God 
Cffii,.pttt  an  end  tQ  wy  aotion  of  ai^yt  created  Msubstance^ 
Without  annihilating  of  the  sobstja^GO  whereof  it  is  an 
ictkm :  and  if  it  be  soy  he  can  alak)  create  c»r  give  ^sist^ 
enee  to  sfich  a  substonce^  without  giving  that  aabf tanoe 
any  aetipn  at  $11.  >  Not?  I  wQuld f^.wby  mmnpolencrir 
0annot  give  to  either  of. these  substances,  <wluch>am 
equally  in  a  state  of  p^fec^  inactivity,,  the  same  power 
tiiat  it  ctin  giv^  to  the,  gther  ?  Let  it  be^  for  example, 
that  of  i^ntaneoips  <n*  seif-^motion,  wbii^h  is  a  power 
that  it  is  suppoaed  God  can  give  to  an  unsolid  substance^ 
but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  sdid  substancei  ^ 

If  it  be  asked,  wh;f  they,  Mpiit  the  omniprtency  of 
QoAi  in  rvference  to  thie  onie  nather  than  the  other  of 
fhlsae  substances ;  all  that  oan  be  $aid  tq  it  is^  that  they 
oaimot  conceive  how:  thesc^  substance  shoufal  j&v^r^  be 
MAe  to  tnoYd  itsdfr.  And  as  little,  say  I^  kite  they  abte 
to  conceive  how  acreaiied  unsolid  substance  dbould  movie 
itsdf ;  bnt  thete  may  be  sontething  in  an  immaterial 
substance^  that  you  do  not  kmKw.  I  grant  it ;  aiid  in 
A^m^todaton^twi  foreslample^  gravit^ioa  of.  matter 
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towank  matter^  and  in  the  several  proportions  obsferv-^ 
able,  in^yitably  shows^  that  there  is  something  in  i^att 
tar  that  we  do  not  understand,  unless  we  c^n  conceive 
sdf-motion  in  niatter ;  pr  an  inexplicable  and  inpoq? 
G^iv^'ble  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense  and  almost  int 
comprehensible  distances :  it  must  therefore  be  ccmfbssedj 
that  there  is  something  in  solid,  as  well  as  unsolid*  stib<< 
stances^  that  we  do  not  understand.  But  this  we  know, 
that  they  may  each  of  them  ^ave  their  distinct  hei^g^s 
without  any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless  yov( 
will  deny,  that  God  can  take  from  any  being  it^  powes 
of  acting,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  thought  too  pre-^ 
siii))ptuaus  for  any  one  to  do ;  and,  I  say,  it  is  as  hard 
to  conceive  self-motion  \n  a  created  immaterial^  as  in  n 
n^terial  being,  consider  it  how  you  will :  and  therefore 
this  is  no  reason  to  deny  omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give 
a  pow^r  of  s^lf-^)otion  to  a  material  substance,  if  he 
pleases,  as  well  as  to  ap  immaterial ;  since  ^either  of 
them  can  have  it  fron^  themselves^^  nor  can  w^e  conceive 
how  it  can  be  ii^  either  of  them. 

The  same  is^  visible  in  the  other  operatioii  of  thinly*, 
ing ;  both  these  substances  may  be  made,  and  exist  with* 
out  thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or  can  have  the  power 
jof  thinj^ing  from  itself;  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  good  jdeasure  of  his  oipnipo* 
tenpy ;  and  in  which  ever  of  them  it  is,  it  isi  equaUy 
beyond  our  capacity  tp  conceive,  how  either  of  those 
substances  thinks.  But-  for  that  reason,  to  deny  that*, 
God,  who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being 
out  of  nothing,  can,  by  the  same  omnipotency,  giv^ 
them  what  other  powers  and  perfections  he  pleases;  hasi 
no  better  a  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  crea- 
tion, because  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed : 
and  there  at  last  this  way  of  reasoning  must  terminate^ 

That  omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be 
splid  and  not  solid  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  with  due 
reverence,  we  nuiy  say ;  but  that  a  solid  substance  niay 
not  have  quaKties,  perfections  and  powers,  which  have, 
no  natural  or  visibly  necessary  connexion  with  solidity 
and  extension,  is  too  much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yes- 
terday, and  know  nothing)  to  he  positive  in.    If  Gq4 
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cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable 
to  us,  we  must  deny  even  the  consistency  and  being  of 
matter  itself;  since  every  particle  of  it  having  some 
bulk,  has  its  parts  connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to 
us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that  are  raised  against 
the  thinking  of  matter  from  our  ignorance  or  narrow 
conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of 
God,  if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so ;  nor  prove  any  thing 
against  his  having  actually  endued  some  parcels  of  mat- 
ter, so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, till  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contains  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  it» 

Though  to  me  -sensation  be  comprehended  under 
thinking  in  general,  yet  in  the  foregoing  discourse  I 
have  spoken  of  sense  in  brutes,  as  distinct  from  think*- 
ing :  because  your  lordship,  as  I  remember,  speaks  of 
sense  in  brutes.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  observe, 
that  if  your  lordship  allows  brutes  to  have  sensation,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give  to  some 
parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking ; 
or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  consequently, 
according  to  your  lordship,  immortal  souls,  as  well  as 
men :  and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  immortal 
souls  as  well  as  men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going 
a  great  way  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  and  it  would  not 
very  well  agree  with  what  your  lordship  says,  Ans.  2, 
p.  64,  to  the  words  of  Solomon,  quoted  out  of  Eccles. 
c.  m. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain, 
that  they  who  are  so  forward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or 
names  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  them, 
may  consider  whether  sometimes  they  are  not  more  due 
to  their  own :  and  that  they  may  be  persuaded  a  little  to 
temper  that  heat,  which  supposing  the  truth  in  their 
current  opinions,  gives  them  (as  they  think)  a  right  to 
lay  what  imputations  they  please  on  those  who  would 
fairly  examine  the  gi'ounds  they  stand  upon.  For  talk- 
ing with  a  supposition  and  insinuations,  that  truth  and 
knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too,  stands  and  falls  with 
their  systems,  is  at  best  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging* 
the  question,  and  assuming  to  theqaselves,  undeif*  the 
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pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  a  title  to  infalli- 
bility. It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  zeal  for  truth 
should  go  as  far  as  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs 
themselves.  He  that  attacks  received  opinions,  with 
any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  justly 
suspected  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love 
of  truth  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  too,  who  so 
defends  them.  An  errour  is  not  the  better  for  being 
common,  nor  truth  the  worse  for  having  lain  neglected : 
and  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  any  where  in  the  world,  I 
doubt,  as  things  are  managed,  whether  truth  would  have 
the  majority ;  at  least,  whilst  the  authority  of  men,  and 
not  the  examination  of  things,  must  be  its  measure.  The 
imputation  of  scepticism,  and  those  broad  insinuations 
to  render  what  I  have  writ  suspected,  so  frequent  as  if 
that  were  the  great  business  of  all  this  pains  you  have 
been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  say  thus  much,  my  lord, 
rather  as  my  sense  of  the  way  to  establish  truth  in  its  full 
force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think  the  world  will  need 
to  have  any  thing  said  to  it,  to  make  it  distinguish  be- 
tween your  lordship's  and  my  design  in  writing ;  which 
therefore  I  securely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
and  return  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

What  I  have  above  said  I  take  to  be  a  full  answer  to 
all  that  your  lordship  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  mat- 
ter, of  liberty,  and  of  identity,  and  from  the  power  of 
abstracting.  You  ask,  "  how  can  my  way  of  liberty 
agree  with  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  only  by 
motion  and  impulse  ?  "  Answ.  By  the  omnipotency 
of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve 
not  a  contradiction.  It  is  true,  I  say,  "  that 
"  bodies  operate  by  impulse,  and  nothing  f  ^^*  ^[  "' 
"  else."  And  so  I  thought  when  I  writ  it,  * 
and  can  yet  conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation. 
But  I  am  since  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  New- 
ton's incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a  presump- 
tion to  limit  God's  power,  in  this  point,  by  my  narrow 
conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter, 
by  ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonstra- 
tion that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  into  bodies  powers 
and  ways  of  operation,  above  what  can  be  derived  from 
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fMir  14^  of  hodjj  or  can  be  explained  by  wbat  we  know 
^  n^atter,  but  also  an  upqqestionable  and  ev^y  where 
yi^jbie  inst^nce^  that  he  has  done  sou  And  therefor^ 
\^  the  qe^t  edit^oq  of  my  bpol^,  I  shall  tafce  care  to  baye 
ibcVt  passage  rectified. 

J^^  to  seif-Tpon^ciousness,  your  lordship  asks,  ^.^  what 
"  is  Inhere  like  self-consciousness  in  matter  ?  "  Not^i^g 
at  all  ii\  matter  as  matter.  But  that  God  capnot  bestow 
on  some  pfircels  gf  matter  a  Pf^iwer  of  thinking,  and  witb 
it  s^lf-cotixsciousness,  wiU  never  be  proved  by  asking, 
"  how  is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  shoul4 
^^  perceive  th^t  it  doth  perceive  ?  "  Tl^e  weakness  of  our 
aj^prehension  I  grant  in  the  case :  I  confess  as  much  as 
ypil  plef^^e,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  solid,  no  nor 
how  an  unsolid  preated  substance  thinks ;  but  this  weak* 
^ess  of  our  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  God, 
whose  weakness  is  stronger  tb^n  any  thif^g  in  man. 

Your  argument  from  abstraction  we  have  in  this  ques- 
^^pn,  *^  if  },\  may  be  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think, 
"  hqw  comes  it;  to  be  so  impossible  for  such  organized 
^^  bodies  as  the  brutes  have  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by 
**  abstractio?^  ?  "  i\.nsw.  This  seems  to.  suppose,  that  I 
place  thinking  within  the  natural  power  of  matter.  If 
^\\^  bp  your  nipafling,  n^y  lord,  I  neither  say^  nor  sup- 
pose, that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing^ but  the  direct  pontrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  cer- 
taiii  parcels  of  n^atterj,  prdered  by  the  divine  power,  as 
seems  fit  tci  bini,  may  he  made  capable  of  receiving  from 
his  qmnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking ;  that  indeed  I 
say»  and  that  being  granted,  the  answer  to  your  question 
is  easy,  since  \f  omnipotenpy  can  giyp  thought  to  any 
solid  substaqpe,  it  is  not  hard  to  cpnceive,  that  God  may 
give  that  faculty  in  an  higher  or  lower  degree,  as  it 
pleases  him,  who  kqows  what  disppsition  of  the  sqbject  is 
suited  to  such  a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  pannot  endue 
any  parcel  of  master  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is 
taken  frpip  tbpse  wor^s  of  mine,  where  I  show  by  what 
connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  tp  knqw,  that  God  is 
an  immaterial  substatice.  They  are  these :  "  the  idea  of 
"  ^n  eternal,  §ptuai  ^tnpwing  being,  mMi  the  idea  oif 
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"  imrtiaterialitjr,  by  the  interventidn  bf  thfe  idied  6t  nidt- 
**  ter,  arid  of  its  actual  division^  divisibility,  ftiiil  wilnt 
**  of  perception,"   &c.     t'rdm  v^hence  your  brdship 
ihiis  argues,  ^^  here  the  \vant  of  perception  is  otrnt^l  io 
"  be  so  essetitial  to  itlkttei-,  that  God  is  thereforfe  corii- 
**  cliided  to  biB  itrimdterial.'*    Answ.  I^erceptiori  and 
knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  beihg,  tvhfere  ii  hias  its 
source,  it  is  visible,  inust  h6  essentially  inseparabte  froni 
it ;  therefore  the  actual  w^nl  bf  petception  In  sd  great 
part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter,  is  a  di^hionstra- 
tion,  that  the  first  being,  froni  whom  percejitiori  dnd 
knowledge  is  inseparable,  is  not  matter.     Ho#  fet  this 
hiakes  the  want  of  perception  ail  essieritial  jiropertj^  ot 
inattfer,  I  will  not  disputie ;  it  suffices,  that  it  shows,  thai 
pferceptiort  is  hot  ari  essential  property  of  matter :  and 
therefore  matter  cinnot  be  that  eterttal  bri^hal  beihg, 
to  which  perception  and  knowledge  is  essfehti^.    Mat- 
ter, I  say,  naturally  is  without  percieptioti ;  fergb,  says 
ybur  lordship,  "  ^ant  of  perception  is  an  fesfeehtial  pro- 
erty  of  matter,  and  God  doth  not  change  thfe  bssen- 
ial  properties  bf  things,  their  nature   rebiaihirig,'* 
t'rom  tvhetice  you  itiifer,  that  God  ci^rinot  bestow  on  diiy 
parcel  of  matter  (the  nature  of  mdttek*  hemaihirig)  a  fa- 
tuity of  thinking".     If  the  rutes  bf  logic,  since  my  days, 
bfe  hot  changed,  1  may  safely  deny  this  consl^^ueiici^* 
For  an  argument  that  runs  thUs,  "  God  does  hot,  fergb, 
"  he  cahfaot,"  1  was  taught,  When  I  camfe  first  tb  the 
university,  would  not  hold.     For  I  nevet  said  God  did ; 
but  **  that  I  see  no  contradiction  in  it,  that      .. 
"  he  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  sbme  ?g^^'  ^  ^* 
^  systems  of  sehseless  matter  a  faculty  bf 
*^  thinking :  **  and  I  know  nobody,  before  De^  Cartes, 
that  ever  pretended  to  shoW  that  there  Was  atty  cohtra- 
dictiori  in  it.     So  that  at  worst,  my  hot  being  able  to 
See  in  matter  any  such  incapacity,  as  mak^s  it  iUipossible 
ter  omnipotency  to  bestow  on  it  a  faculty  of  thiukittg, 
hidkes  me  opposite  only  to  thfe  Cartfesiahs.     I^or  as  fai* 
as  1  have  seen  br  heard,  the  fathers  bf  the  (cbristiaii 
thurch  hever  pretended  to  demonstrate  that  riialter  tvaS 
incapable  to  deceive  a  power  olP  sensation,  perception 
and  thinking,  fVom  the  hand  of  the  Dmnipbterit  ci-^atbi*. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  if  you  please,  suppose  the  form  of  your 
argumentation  right,  and  that  your  lordship  means 
God  cannot  :•  and  then  if  your  argument  be  good,  it 
proves,  that  Gk)d  could  not  give  to  Balaam*s  ass  a  power 
to  speak  to  his  master  as  he  did ;  for  the  want  of  ra- 
tional discourse  being  natural  to  that  species,  it  is  but 
for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an  essential  property,  and 
then  God  cannot  change  the  essential  properties  of 
things,  their  nature  remaining ;  whereby  it  is  proved, 
that  God  cannot,  with  all  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an 
ass  a  power  to  speak  as  Balaam's  did. . 

You  say,  my  lord,  "  you  do  not  set  bounds  to  God  s 
omnipotency:  for  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  change  a 
body  into  an  immaterial  substance ; "  i.  e.  take  away 
from,  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it 
a  spirit,  the  same  substance  remaining.  For  if  the  same 
substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  im- 
material substance,  but  the  solid  substance,  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  sub* 
stance  created ;  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  into 
another,  but  the  destroying  of  one,  and  making  another 
**  de  novo.'*  In  this  change,  therefore,  of  a  body,  or 
material  substance,  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  observe 
these  distinct  considerations. 

First,  you  say,  "  God  may,  if  he  pleases,"  take  away 
from  a  solid  substance,  solidity,  which  is  that  which 
makes  it  a  material  substance  or  body ;  and  may  make 
it  an  immaterial  substance,  i.  e.  a  substance  without 
solidity.  But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not 
another :  the  bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  less  noble 
quality,  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or  nobler ;  that  must 
be  the  gift  of  *God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one,  and 
a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  position  of  an  higher 
and  better :  unless  any  one  will  say,  that  cogitation,  or 
the  power  of  thinking,  results  from  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance  itself;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  sub- 
stance, there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking* 
Here  then,  upon  your  lordship's  own  principles,  is  an 
immaterial  substance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 
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In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  may 
give  to  this  substance,  thus  deprived  of  solidity,  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking ;  for  you  suppose  it  made  capable  of 
thal^  by  being  made  immaterial :  whereby  you  allow, 
that  the  same  numerical  substance  may  be  sometimes 
wholly  incogitative,  or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and 
at  other  times  perfectly  cogitative,  or  endued  with  a 
power  of  thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  soli« 
dity,  and  make  it  material  again.  For  I  conclude  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  make  it  again  what  it 
was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship, 
why  God,  iiaving  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  of 
thinking  after  solidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore 
to  it  solidity  again,  without  taking  away  the  faculty  of 
thinking  ?  When  you  have  resolved  this,  my  lord,  you 
will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omnipotence  to 
give  to  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  but  till 
then,  not  having  proved  it  impossible,  and  yet  denying 
that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do  what  is  in 
itself  possible :  whicli,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  visi- 
bly to  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency ;  though  you 
say  here,  **  you  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipo- 
«  tency." 

If  I  should  imitate  your  lordship's  way  of  writing,  I 
should  not  omit  to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take 
notice  that  this  was  his  way,  '^  deum  verbis  ponere,  re 

toUere : "  and  then  add,  '*  that  I  am  certain  you  do 

not  think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  morality  and 
*^  religion."  For  it  is  with  such  candid  and  kind  insi- 
nuations as  these,  that  you  bring  in  both  Hobbes  and 
Spinosa  into  your  discourse  here  about  God's  being  able, 
if  he  pleases,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matteis  ordered 
as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking :  neither  of  those 
authors  having,  as  appears  by  any  passages  you  bring 
out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this  question,  nor  having, 
as  it  seems,  any  other  business  here,  but  by  their  names 
skilfully  to  give  that  character  to  my  book,  with  which 
you  would  recommend  it  to  the  world. 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor 
for  what,  guides  your  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of 
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writing,  as  j^oUrs  has  all  along  been  with  me  r  onljr  I 
cannot  but  consider  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should 
think  tl*uth  retjuired,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imi-* 
tate  siieh  patterns.  But  God  be  thanked  there  be  those 
amongst  them  who  db  not  admire  such  wslys  of  manag- 
ing thfe  cause  of  truth  or  religion :  they  being  sensible, 
that  if  every  one,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  has 
tk*uth  Oli  his  side^  is  thereby  authorized  without  proof 
id  insinuate  whatever  may  serve  to  prejudice  men'ji 
ininds  against  the  other  side ;  there  will  be  great  ravage 
made  on  charity  and  practice,  withbut  any  gain  to  truth 
or  knowledge.  And  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken 
by  disputants  to  do  so,  may  have  been  the  cause  that 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  has  received  so  much  harm,  and 
So  little  advantage,  from  controversies  in  religion. 

These  ate  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has 
brought  to  confute  one  saying  iti  my  book,  by  other 
passages  in  it ;  which  therefore  being  all  but  "  argu- 
•*  menta  ad  hotninem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do 
notj  are  of  no  other  use,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  mfe : 
U  thing,  methinks,  so  much  beneath  your  lordship,  that 
it  does  not  deserve  one  of  your  pages.  The  question  is, 
whether  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  bestow  on  any  parcel  of 
matter,  ordered  its  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception 
and  thinking.  You  say,  "  you  look  upon  a  mistake 
**  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  to  the  great 
•*  ends  of  religion  and  morality.'*  If  this  be  so,  my 
lord,  I  think,  one  may  well  wonder  why  your  lordship 
lias  brought  no  arguments  to  establish  the  truth  itself, 
Ivhich  you  look  on  to  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence 
to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  have  spent  so  many  pages  only 
in  a  personal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  show,  that  1 
had  inconsistencies  in  my  book :  which,  if  any  such 
thing  had  been  showed,  the  question  would  be  still  as 
far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  mistaking 
bbout  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had 
been  said.  If  therefore  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  itiade  you  think  it 
iiecessary  to  clear  this  question,  the  world  has  reason  to 
t^onelude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  proposl- 
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tion,  which  is  to  be  found  in  my  book  concerning  the 
possibility,  that  some  parcels  of  jnattier  might  be  so  or- 
dered by  omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty 
of  thinking,  if  God  so  pleased ;  since  your  lordship's 
cbncerh  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  df  rfeligion 
and  tnorality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argu- 
ment against  a  proposition^  that  you  think  of  so  dan. 
gerous  consequence  to  them. 

And  here  1  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  thdugh  in 
your  title-pisige  you  promise  to  prove,  that  my  notion  o^ 
ideas  is  incbnsistetit  with  itself  (Which  if  it  wtre,  it  could 
hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  With  any  thing  else) 
and  with  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith ;  yet  your 
attempts  dll  along  have  been  to  prove  me  in  some  pas- 
sages of  my  book  inconsistent  with  myself,  without 
having  shown  any  proposition  in  my  book  incbhsistent 
with  any  article  of  the  christian  faith. 

I  think  your  lordship  has  indeed  made  use  of  one  argu- 
ment of  your  own :  but  i£  is  siich  an  one,  that  I  Cdriress 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt  much  to  prohiote  religion, 
especially  the  christian  religion  founded  on  reveldtion. 
I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  words,  that  they  hlay 
be  considered.  You  say,  *'  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that 
**  tlie  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  best  secured 
"  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  frbiii  its 
**  nature  and  properties ;  and  which,  you  think,  piroves 
**  it  immaterial.  Your  lordship  does  not  question,  whe- 
**  ther  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  sub- 
**  stance ;  but  you  say,  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the 
**  ievidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon 
God's  ^ving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
capable  of,"  &c.  So  likewise  yoii  say,  **  if  a  mari 
**  cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think  (as  I 
affirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immateriality 
(and  consequently  immortality)  from  its  operations?** 
But  for  all  this,  say  I^  his  assurance  of  faith  remains  oil 
its  owh  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense, 
whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  owh  prin- 
ciples which  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reasoti,  doth 
**  hot  weaken  the  credibility  of  those  fundamental  arti- 
**  cles^  when  they  nt^  considered  purely  as  matters  6f 
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**  faith  ?  for  before,  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in 
them  on  the  account  of  reason;   but  by  going  on 
wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost ;  and  in<- 
stead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  even 
''  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  so  much  short  of  that 
*'  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect  upon  men's 
mindsy  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away  ; 
as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason 
**  are  vanished.    Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds 
'^  his  reason  deceive  him'  in  such  fundamental  points, 
*'  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmoveable  on  the 
**  account  of  revelation  ?   For  in  matters  of  revelation, 
^^  there  must  be  some  antecedent  principles  supposed, 
"  before  we  can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it/* 
More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  pages  far- 
ther, where  from  some  of  my  words  your  lordship  says, 
you  cannot  but  observe,  that  we  have  no  certainty 
upon  my  grounds,  that  self-consciousness  de{)ends 
upon  an  individual  immaterial  substance,  and  conse- 
quently that  a  material  substance  may,  according  to 
'^  my  principles,  have  self-consciousness  in  it ;  at  least, 
**  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.     Whereupon 
**  your  lordship  bids  me  consider^  whether  this  doth 
•*  not  a  little  affect  the  whole  article  of  the  resurrec- 
"  tion  ?  "    What  does  all  this  tend  to  ?  but  to  make  the 
world  believe,  that  I  have  lessened  the  credibility  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection,  by  saying, 
that  though  it  be  most  highly  probable,  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated; because  it  is  not  impossible  to  God's  omni- 
potency,  if  he  pleases,  to  bestow  upon  some  parcels  of 
matter,  disposed  as  he  sees  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking. 

This  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  credibility 
of  these  articles  of  faith  is  founded  on  this,  that  the 
article  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  abates  of  its  credi- 
bility, if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality  (which  is 
the  supposed  proof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  its 
immortality)  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  rea» 
son.  Which  argument  of.  your  lordship's  bottoms,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates 
of  its  credibility  in  all  those  articlesi  it  proposes,  propor-- 
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tionably  as  human  reason  fails  to  support  the  testimony 
of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordship  in  those  passages 
has  said,  M'hen  examined,  will  I  suppose  be  found  to 
import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  propose  any  thing  to 
mankind  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to 
be  believed,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true. 
But,  if  human  reason  comes  short  in  the  case^  and  can- 
not make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  lessened : 
which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is 
not  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon, 
without  the  concurrent  testimony  of  reason ;  i.  e.  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on 
his  own  word,  unless  what  he  reveals  be  in  itself  credi- 
ble, and  might  be  believed  without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  christian 
religion  in  all  its  articles,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a 
way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writings ;  for  I  imagine 
any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  should  think  deserved) 
to  have  other  titles  than  bare  scepticism  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  would  have  raised  no  small  outcry  against  any 
one,  who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  right  in  all 
that  he  says,  and  so  may  securely  say  what  he  pleases. 
Such  as  I,  the  ^'  profanum  vulgus,"  who  take  too  much 
upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  be  said  should  sub- 
vert the  very  foundations  of  the  christian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained 
in  your  lordship's  argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it 
in  your  answer  to  my  first  letter,  it  seemed  so  strange 
for  a  man  of  your  lordship's  character,  and  in  a  dispute 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself,  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen : 
but  when  I  found  it  in  your  second  letter  made  use  of 
again,  and  seriously  enlarged  as  an  argument  of  weight 
to  be  insisted  upon,  I  was  convinced,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable 
soever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
particularly  those  which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand 
in  your  letters  themselves,  and  see  whether  what  you 
say  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this^  that  a  revelation 
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from  God  is  more  or  less  credible,  according  ds  it  has  & 
Stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  htinian  reason. 
For; 

1.  Yoiir  lordship  says,  ^'  you  dd  not  question  whe- 
*^  ther  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  tnatetial  sub- 
**  stands ;  but  you  say  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the 
"  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  Wholly  upon 
**  God's  giving  that  which  of  its  owH  nature  it  is  not 
**  capable  of." 

To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  hot  being  able  to  de- 
nlbtistrate  the  soul  to  be  immaterial  takes  bff  not  very 
much,  nor  at  all  of  the  evidence  of  its  immortality,  if 
God  has  i-evealed  that  it  shall  be  immortal ;  because  the 
veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  bf  another  demonstration 
bf  a  proposition  that  is  demonstratively  true,  tdkes  not 
bff  fh)th  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a  clear 
demonstration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  tnith 
fcati  have,  that  is  not  self-evident.  God  has  revealed  that 
Ihe*  sduls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever ;  but,  says  ybUt  lord- 
ship, "  from  this  evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  Jt 
•*  depends  Wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
"  otvri  nature  it  is  not  capable  of;"  i.  e.  the  revelWion 
and  testimony  of  God  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this 
depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and 
cannot  be  demonstratively  made  out  by  natural  reason, 
that  the  feoul  is  immaterial,  and  consequently  in  its  own 
nature  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be 
meant  by  these  words,  "  which  of  its  owii  nature  it  is 
**  hot  capable  of,'*  to  make  them  to  the  purpbse.  For 
the  Whole  of  your  lordship^s  discourse  here  is  to  prove, 
that  the  soul  cannot  be  material,  because  then  the  evi- 
dence of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much  lessen- 
ed; Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  riot  as  credible  upotl 
divine  revelation,  that  a  material  substance  should  be 
immortal,  as  an  immaterial ;  or  which  is  all  one,  that 
God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when  he  declares  that 
a  material  substance  shall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  de- 
clares that  an  immaterial  shall  be  so ;  because  the  im- 
mortality of  a  material  substance  bannot  be  demonstrated 
lh)ni  natural  reason. 
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Let  us  tiy  this  rule  of  your  lordship's  a  little  farther 
Go4  hath  revealed,  that  the  bodies  iqen  shall  have  alter 
the  resurrection,  as  well  asi  their  squIs,  shall  live  to  eter- 
nity :  does  yoiir  lordship  believe  the  eternal  life  of  the 
one  of  these  more  than  the  other,  because  you  thipk  you 
can  prove  it  of  one  pf  them  by  natural  reason,  and  pf 
the  other  not  ?  Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  divine 
revelation  in  the  case,  doubt  of  one  of  them  mone  than 
the  other?  Or  think  this  proposition  less  credible^  the 
bodies  of  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall  live  for  eyer, 
than  this^  that  the  souls  of  men  shall,  after  the  resurreo 
tipn,  live  for  ever  ?  For  that  he  must  do^  if  he  thinks 
either  of  them  is  less  credible  than  the  other.  If  this 
be  so,  reason  is  tp  be  consulted,  how  far  God  is  to  l)e 
believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testimony  must  receive 
its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reason ;  which  is  evidently 
to  tak^  away  the  credibility  of  divine  revelation,  in  all 
supernatural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reason  fails. 
And  how  much  such  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting 
the  christian  religion,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship 
to  consider.  This  I  think  I  may  he  confident  in,  that 
few  christians  have  founded  their  belief  of  the  immor« 
tality  of  the  soul  upon  any  thing  hut  revelation  ;  since 
if  they  had  entertained  it  upon  natural  and  philosopbi- 
cal  reasons,  they  cpuld  not  have  avoided  the  believing 
its  pre-existence  before  its  union  to  the  body,  as  well 
as  its  future  existence  after  its  separation  from  it.  This 
is  justified  by  that  observation  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  B.  i. 
c.  1.  §  31.  where  he  affirms,  "  that  there  was  never  any 
**  of  the  ancients,  before  Christianity,  that  held  the 
**  soul's  future  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not 
"  likewise  assert  its  pre-existence." 

I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinosa,  as  to  be 
able  to  say  what  were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But 
possibly  there  be  those,  who  will  think  your  lordship's 
authority  of  more  use  to  them  iq  the  case  than  those 
justly  decried  names ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordship 
a  patron  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  so  Uttle  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation.  This,  at  least,  i 
think,  may  be  suttjoined  to  the  words  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  next  page^  that  those  who  have  gone  about  to  lessen 
the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evidently 
they  do,  who  say  they  are  less  credible,  because  they 
cannot  be  made  out  demonstratively  by  natural  reason ; 
have  not  been  thought  to  secure  several  of  the  articles 
of  the  christian  faith :  especially  those  of  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  and  Resurrection  of  the  body,  which  are 
those  upon  the  account  of  which  I  am  brought  by  your 
lordship  into  this  dispute. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship's  en- 
deavours in  the  following  words,  to  prove,  that  if  the 
soul  be  not  an  immaterial  substance,  it  can  be  nothing 
but  life ;  your  very  first  words  visibly  confuting  all  that 
you  allege  to  that  purpose.  They  are,  "  if  the  soul  be 
"  a  material  substance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life ;  " 
which  is  to  say,  that  if  the  soul  be  really  a  substance,  it 
is  not  really  a  substance,  but  really  nothing  else  but  an 
affection  of  a  substance:  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  ma- 
terial or  immaterial  substance,  is  not  the  substance  itself, 
but  an  affection  of  it. 

2.  You  say,  "  although  we  think  the  separate  state  of 
*^  the  soul  after  death  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the 
"  scripture ;  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty  in  under- 
"  standing  it,  if  the  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  ma- 
"  terial  substance,  which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is 
"  ended.  For  if  the  soul  be  a  material  substance,  it 
**  must  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohesion  of 
<^  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  minute  and  invisible 
"  soever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  which  should  keep 
them  together,  when  life  is  gone?  So  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  give  an  account,  how  the  soul  should 
be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immate- 
"  rial  substance ;  apd  then  we  know  the  solution  and 
"  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  soul,  being  of  a 
"  different  nature." 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter,  as  it  will,  "  to  give  an 
account  what  it  is,  that  should  keep  the  paits  of  a 
material  soul  together,''  after  it  is  separated  from  the 
body ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  account 
of  it,  as  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  which  should  keep 
together  a  material  and  impiaterial  substance.     And  yet 
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the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  that,  I 
hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship,  weaken  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  inseparable  union  of  soul  and  body  to  eter- 
nity :  and  I  persuade  myself  that  the  men  of  sense^  to 
whom  your  lordship  appeals  in  the  case,  do  not  find 
their  belief  of  this  fundamental  point  much  weakened 
by  that  difficulty.  I  thought  therefore  (and  by  your 
lordship*s  permission  would  think  so  still)  that  the  union 
of  parts  of  matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immate- 
rial substance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  very  much, 
or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  de- 
pends on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
an  account  what  it  is  that  should  keep  them  together : 
though  its  depending  wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good 
pleasure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  understanding,  and  our  reason  cannot  dis- 
cover in  the  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which 
your  lordship  so  positively  says,  "  lessens  the  credibility 
**  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  resurrection  and 
**  immortality." 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and 
to  show  of  how  small  force  it  is  even  with  yourself;  give 
me  leavq  to  presume,  that  your  lordship  as  firmly  believes 
the  immortality  of  the  body  afler  the  resurrection,  as 
any  other  article  of  faith :  if  so,  then  it  being  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is.  that  shall  keep  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  material  soul,  to  one  that  believes 
it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken  the  credibility  of 
its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For  when  your 
lordship  shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account, 
what  it  is  besides  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  which  shall 
keep  together  the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  eter- 
nity, or  even  soul  and  body ;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one, 
who  shall  think  the  soul  material,  will  also  find  it  as  easy 
to  give  an  account,  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  those  parts 
of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to 
make  men  so  far  forget,  as  to  take  up  those  principles 
themselves  (when  they  will  serve  their  turn)  which  they 
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)ia?^  highly  con^^iBQed  in  others,  I  sh^Id  won^^r  to 
iin4  yo^r  Iprdship  %o  argue,  that  because  ^^  it  is  a  di^- 
'^  culty  tQ  understand  what  should  keep  ^ogeth^r  the 
^'  Inin^tf!  {lart^  of  a  material  soul,  when  life  is  gone ; 
f^  ^nd  hecause  it  is  qpt  an  easy  matter  to  give  sin  acoovint 
^*  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  upl^s 
^^  it  b^  an  immf^tenal  substance : "  therefore  it  is  not  so 
predihK  &3  if  it  were  easy  to  give  an  account,  by  natural 
reason,  hpw  it  cqu^d  be.  For  to  this  it  is,  that  all  this 
your  dii^cQurse  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  alr^dy 
set  down  out  of  page  55,  and  will  be  more  fully  made 
out  ^y  what  your  lordship  sa3's  in  other  places,  (hough 
there  need  no  such  proofs  ^nce  it  would  all  be  uQthing 
against  me  in  any  other  sense. 

I  thought  your  lordship  had  in  other  places  asserted, 
and  ipsisted  on  this  truth,  that  no  part  pf  divine  revela- 
tion was  the  less  to  be  believed,  b^ause  the  thing  itself 
preated  great  difficulties  in  the  understanding,  and  the 
manner  of  it;  was  hard  to  be  explained,  au4  it  was  no 
^asy  matt^  to  give  an  account  how  it  was.  Thl9,  as  I 
take  it,  your  lordship  condemned  in  others^  as  a  very 
\^ureasonable  principle,  and  such  as  would  subvert  all  the 
articles  of  the  christian  religion  that  were  mere  piattera 
pf  faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  and  is  it  possible,  that  you 
should  make  use  of  it  here  yourself,  against  the  article  of 
life  and  immprtality,  that  Christ  bath  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel ;  and  neither  was,  nor  could  be  made 
Qutf  by  natural  reason  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will 
say,  you  speak  only  of  the  soiid ;  and  your  words;  are, 
that  '^  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account,  how  the 
^'  soul  should  be  capable  of  immprtality,  unless  it  h^  ail 
^^  immaterial  substance."  I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave 
^p  say,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  those  difficulties  that 
are,  or  can  be  raised,  about  the  manner  how  a  material 
sou^  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  weU  reach  the 
immortaUty  of  the  body. 

But  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  youi? 
lordship^s  would  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein 
pur  natural  reason  finds  it  not  easy  to  give  an  account  how 
thosje  mysteries  are ;  and  which  therefore,  according  to 
your  principte^  must  be  lei^  credible  thau  pother  articles^ 
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that  create  less  difficulty  to  the  understanding.  For 
your  lordship  says,  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense^ 
whether  to  a  man  who  thought  by  his  principles  he  could 
from  natuial  grounds  demonstrate  the  immortality  of 
the  souI»  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those  principles . 
he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,  i.  e.  the  finding  he 
could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason,  doth  not 
weaken  the  credibility  of  that  fundamental  article,  when 
it  is  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of  faith.  Which  in 
efiect,  I  humbly  conceive^  amounts  to  this,  that  a  pro-, 
position  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
natural  reason^  is  less  credible  than  one  that  can: 
which  seems  to  me  to  come  very  little  short  of  this,  with . 
due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is  less  to  be  believed 
when  he  affirms  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
natural  reason,  than  when  he  proposes  what  can  be 
proved  by  it.  The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my  opi- 
nion ;  though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  these 
following  words :  **  if  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  so  much 
**  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect 
upon  men's  minds,  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is 
taken  away ;  as  it  must  be,  when  the  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable, 
^'  that  he  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fun- 
^^  damental  points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and 
"  un  moveable  on  the  account  of  revelation  r  **  Than 
which,  I  think,  there  are  hardly  plainer  words  to  be 
found  out,  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God's  testi- 
mony depends  on  the  natural  evidence  or  probability  of 
the  things  we  receive  from  revelation,  and  rises  and  falls 
with  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of 
mere  faith,  lose  so  much  of  their  credibility,  as  they 
want  proof  from  reason :  which  if  true,  revelation  may 
come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all.  For  if  in  this  pre- 
sent case,  the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  the  souls  of 
men  shall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  the  scripture,  be 
lessened  by  confessing  it  cannot  be  demonstratively 
proved  from  reason,  though  it  be  asserted  to  be  most 
highly  probable ;  must  not,  by  the  same  rule,  its  credi- 
bility dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should 
not  be  able  to  naake  it  out  to  be  so  much  a$  probable, 
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w  fehould  place  the  probability  from  natural  principled 
on  the  other  siide  ?  For  if  mere  want  of  demonstration 
lessens  the  credibility  of  any  proposition  divinely  re^ 
vealed^  must  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  pro^ 
bability  from  natural  reason  ^  quite  take  away  its  criedi- 
bility  ?  Here  at  last  it  must  end^  if  in  any  one  case  the 
veracity  of  6od»  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we 
receive  from  him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  ver- 
dicts of  human  reason,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any 
accession  or  diminution  fVom  other  proofe,  or  want  of 
other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion,  or 
defend  its  articles,  I  know  not  what  argument  the 
greatest  enemies  of  it  could  use,  more  effectual  for  the 
isubversion  of  those  you  have  undertaken  to  defend  \  this 
being  to  resolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into 
natural  reason,  to  bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and 
leave  no  room  for  ikith  in  other  things,  than  what  can 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason  without  revelation. 

Your  lordship  insists  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  con- 
tradicted what  I  had  said  in  my  Essay,  by  saying,  that 
-upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved, 
that  it  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks, 
however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  consider  it,  will  find, 
that  my  business  there  was  to  show,  that  it  was  no  harder 
to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  substance ; 
•  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of 
moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ourselves 
(ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  matter  as  matter) 
there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an 
immaterial  substance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  material 
parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving 
of  matter^  1  in  another  place  showed,  did  demonstra^ 
tively  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  we  have  the 
idea  of  spirit  in  the  strictest  sense ;  in  which  sense  I  also 
applied  it  to  the  soul,  in  that  23d  chapter  of  my  Essay : 
the  easily  conceivable  possibility,  nay,  great  probability, 
that  that  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving 
me  sufficient  ground  for  it^    In  which  sense  I  shall 
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think  I  may  miMy  attribute  it  to  the  thinkid^  substance 
itar  us^  till  your  lordship  shall  Imve  better  proved  fronl 
my  words^  that  it  is  imposlBible  it  should  be  immaterial* 
For  I  enly  say^  that  it  is  possible^  u  e.  iuvdres  nd 
contradiction^  that  God  the  omnipotent  immaterial  spirit 
fliiould,  if  he  pleases^  g;ive  to  some  parcels  of  matter,, 
disposed  as  he  thinks  fit>  a  poWer  of  thinking  and  ttlov- 
ihg :  which  parcels  of  matter  so  endued  with  a  power 
of  thinking  and  motion,  might  ^perly  be  called  Bpirits» 
in  contradistinction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all  which^ 
I  presume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  spirit  in  that  senses 
from  the  authorities  of  Gicero  and  Virgil^  applying  the 
ZiAtin  word  spiritus^  from  whence  spirit  is  derived,  to  i 
Soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  materiality 
out  of  it.     To  which  your  Icmlship  replies,  "  that  Cicero, 
in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not  to 
be  a  finer  sort  of  body^  but  of  a  differient  nature  firoin 
the  body. — That  he  calls  the  body  the  prison  o£  the 
^*  8oul.*-^And  says  that  a  wise  man*s  business  is  td  draw 
<'  off  his  soul  from  his  body."     And  then  your  lordship 
Gondudte,  as  is  ilaual,  mth  a  question,  **  is  it  possible 
^  now  to  think  so  great  a  mat!  lodged  on  the  JK)Ul  but 
**  as  a  modification  df  the  body^  which  must  be  at  an 
^*  end  itrith  life  ?  *'  Answ^  No ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
of  so  good  sense  as  Tully,  #hen  he  uses  the  wonl  torpus 
or  body,  fisr  the  gross  and  visible  parts  of  a  mata,  Ivhich 
he  acknowledged  to  be  tnortal ',  should  lodk  on  the  soul 
to  be  a  modification  of  that  body^  in  a  ifiscourse  whB^in 
he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  anotherj  that  it  was 
immortali    It  is  td  be  aeknowledgied  that  truly  great 
men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wdnt  so  manifestly  td  con^ 
tradict  themselves*     He  had  therefore  no  thought  con-» 
cei^ng  the  modification  of  the  body  of  man  id  the  case, 
he  was  not  such  a  trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  thd 
modificatidn  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  imtnoH;al,  wheti 
that  body  itself  was  mortal  t  and  therefore  that  trfaich 
he  reports  as  Dicoearchu8*s  dpinion^  he  dismisses  in  th^ 
beginning  without  any  more  ado^  c.  lit    But  Cicero'^ 
was  a  direct,  plain,  and  sensible  inquiry^  viz.  What  the 
soul  was ;  to  see  Whether  from  thrace  he  coiild  disedvei^ 
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its  immortality.  But  in  all  that  discourse  in  his  first 
book  of  Tusculan  Questions,  where  he  lays  out  so  much 
of  his  reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  show- 
ing the  least  thought,  that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial 
substance ;  but  many  things  directly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  (1.)  he  shuts  out  the  body,  taken 
02*^0^  s'l  ^^  *^^  sense  he  uses  corpus  all  along,  for 
&L  '  '  ^^^  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man,  and  is 
fio  speaks  En-  positive  that  is  not  the  soul :  and  body  in' 
nius :  «  Ter-  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he 
"  ^t^Tmuens  ^^^  ^^  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  says  a  wise 
cr  ignis  est."     man,  instancing  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad 

of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
he .  no  where  says  any  such  thing  of  matter ;  he  calls 
not  matter  in  general  the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a 
word  of  being  separate  from  it. 

(2.)  He  concludes,  that  the  soul  is  not  like  other 
things  here  below,  made  up  of  a  composition  of  the 
elements,  c.  27. 

(3.) .  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  * 
water,  from  being  the  soul,  c.  26. 

So  far  he  is  dear  and  positive :  but  beyond  this  he  is . 
uncertain ;  beyond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  some 
(daces  he  speaks  doubtfully,  whether  the  soul  be  not 
air  or  fire :  *^  anima  sit  animus  ignisve  nesdo,**  c.  25. 
And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panoetius,  that,  if  it  be . 
at  all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  *^  inflammata 
^^  anima,  inflamed  air ;  *'  and  for  this  he  gives  several 
reasons,  c.  18,  19*  And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature  of  its  own^  yet  he  is  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  immaterial,  that  he  says,  c.  1 9*  that  the  admit- 
ting it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous  nature  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  any  thing  he  had  said. 

That  which  he  seems  most  to  incline  to,  is,  that  the. 
soul  was  not  at  all  elementary,  but  was  of  the  same  sub- . 
stance  with  the  heavens ;  which  Aristotle,  to  distinguish 
from  the  four  elements  and  the  changeable  bodies  here 
below,  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called 
"  quinta  essentia."  That  this  was  TuUy's  opinion,  is 
plain  from  these  words :  '*  ergo,  animus,  qui,  ut  ego 
^^  dico,  divinus  est,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere  deus ;  & , 
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*^  quidem  si  deus,  aut  anima  aut  ignis  est,  idem  est 
*^  animus  hominis.    Nam  ut  ilia  natura  coelestis  et  terra 
^^  vacat  et  humore ;  sic  utriusque  harum  rerum  huma- 
^*  nus  animus  est  expers.  Sin  autem  est  quinta  quaedatii 
^*  natura  ab  Aristotele  inducta;  piimuni  haec  et  deo- 
^^  rum  est  et  animonim.     Hanc  nos  sententiam  secuti, 
^^  his  ipsis  verbis  in  consolatione  haec  expressimus,'^ 
c.  26.     And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27,  to  repeat  those  his 
own  words,  which  your  lordship  has  quoted  out  of  him, 
wherein  he  had  affirmed,  in  his  treatise,  *'  de  cofisola- 
"  tione,"  the  soul  not  to  have  its  original  from  tlfe 
earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly ; 
but  had  said,  *'  Singularis  est  igitur  quasdam  natura  et 
**  vis  animi  sejuncta  ab  his  usitatis  notisque  naturis." 
Whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Aristotle's 
**  quinta  essentia; ""  which  being  unmixed/  being  that 
of  which  the  gods  and  souls  consisted,  he  calls  it  '^  di- 
"  vinum,  coeleste,"  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  being, 
as  he  speaks,  **  sejuncta  ab  omni  mortali  concretione." 
From  which  it  is  clear,  that  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts  went  not  beyond  the 
four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  *^  quinta  essentia,"  to  look 
for  it.     In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality^ 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  ta  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have 
always  been)  that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that, 
it  is  plain,  he  never  thought  of  its  immateriality,  but 
as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe  the  soul  to  be  im- 
mortal, but  have  nevertheless  no  thought,  no  concep- 
tion of  its  immateriality.  It  is  remarkable,  what  a  very 
considerable  and  judicious  author  says  in  the  case :  "  No 
opinion,*'  says  he, "  has  been  so  universally  Lq^i^j^  ^^ 
received,  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  Royaume  de 
"  the  soul ;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  Siam.  t.  i. 
"the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  c  19-  §  *• 
"  so  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  let 
"  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit. 
"  This  the  missionaries,  who  have  been  longest  among 
"  them,  are  positive  in:  all  the  pagans  of  the  east  do 
"  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  something  of  a  man 
^*  »fter  lii^  de^th,  wjjich   subsists  indepepdeptly  and 
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^  geparat^  from  his  bodjr.  But  tliey  give  extendoii 
^  and  figure  to  that  which  i^maius,  and  attribute  to  it 
<^  all  the  same  members,  all  the  same  substances,  both 
^^  solid  and  liquid,  which  our.  bodies  are  composed  of. 
<^  They  only  suppose  that  the  souls  aie  of  a  matter  sub- 
^<  tile  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or  handled. — Such 
^'  were  the  shades  and  the  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
<^  Romans.  And  it  is  by  these  figures  of  the  souls,  an-» 
*^  swerable  to  those  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  supposed 
«^  j£neas  \aaew  Pafinurus,  Dido,  and  Andiises^  in  the 
^  other  world." 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  trav^ed  into 
those  parts  for  his  pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  tell  strange  stories,  collected  by  chance,  when  he  re- 
turned; but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and  it  seems  well 
chosen  for  the  purpose)  to  inquire  into  tlie  singularities 
of  Siam.  And  be  has  so  well  acquitted  himself  of  the 
commission,  which  his  epistle  dedicatory  tdls  us  he  had, 
to  inform-  himself  exactly  of  what  was  most  remarkaUft 
there ;  tliat  had  we  but  such  an  account  of  other  coun** 
tries  of  the  east,  as  he  has  given  us  of  this  kingdcun, 
which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  we  should  be  much  better 
acquainted  than  m^,  are,  with  the  manners,  notions,  and 
religions  of  that  part  of  the  world,  inhaUted  by  dvilixed 
nations,  who  want  neither  good  sense  nor  aouteness  of 
l^ason,  though  not  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and 
l^ilosophy  of  our  schools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero :  it  is  pl<un,  that  in  his  in* 
quiries  about  the  soul  his  thoughts' went  not  at  all  be* 
yond  matter.  This  the  expressions,  that  drop  from  him 
in  several  places  of  this  book,  evidently  show :  ibr  ex* 
a?nple,  that  the  souls  of  excellent  men  and  women 
asoended  into  heaven ;  of  others^  that  they  remained 
here  on  earth,  c.  IS.  that  the  soul  is  hot,  and  warms  the 
body :  that  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  penetrates  and 
divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy,  moist 
air :  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no 
ikrther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that 
its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nourished  and  sustained  with 
the  same  things,  wherewith  the  stars  are  nourished  and 
sustained  j  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neigh* 
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bourhood,  it  shall  there  havQ  a  clearer  view  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  c.  19*  that  the  soul' 
also  from  this  height  shall  have  a  pleasant  and  fairer 
pi'ospect  of  the  globe  of  the  earthy  the  disposition  of 
whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,  c.  20. 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  size^ 
and  place,  the  soul  has  in  the  body :  that  it  is  too  subtile 
to  be  seen :  that  it  is  in  a  human  body  as  in  a  house,  or 
a  vessel,  or  a  receptacle,  o.  28.  all  which  are  express 
sions  that  sufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who  used  them 
had  not  in  his  mind  separated  materiality  from  the  idea* 
of  the  soul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this, 
which  we  find  in  c.  19.  is  said  upon  the  principles  of 
those  who  would  have  the  soul  to  be  ^'  anima  inflam- 
^  mata,  inflamed  air.**  I  grant  it :  but  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  in  this  19tb,  and  the  two  following  chap- 
ters, he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  that 
so  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air  may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  case,  in  short,  is  this :  Cicero  was 
willing  to  believe  the  soul  immortal,  but  when  hi 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself  something  to  esta- 
blish this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  him- 
self at  a  loss.  He  confessed  he  knew  not  what  the  soul 
was ;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  8. 
was  no  reason  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  thereupon 
he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  in  his 
6th  book  de  Repub.  concerning  the  soiil.  The  argu- 
ment, which  borrowed  from  Plato  he  there  makes  use 
of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  yoUr  lordshij^ 
will  allow  to  be  true  r  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and 
without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end;  *^  neque 
'*  nata  certe  est,  et  aetema  est,"  says  he. 

Indeed  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul  he  concludes 
right,  that  it  is  of  divine  original:  but  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  he  at  the  end  of  this  discourse  con- 
cerning its  fkculties,  c.  25,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  c.  22,  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  what 
it  is :  ^^  anima  sit  animus,  ignisve  nesdo ;  hec  me  pudet, 
*<  ut  istos,  Ibteri  nesdre  (][uod  iiesciam,  lUud,  si  uUa  alii^ 
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**  de  re  obscura  affirmare  possum,  sive  anima,  sive  ignis 
<<  sit  animus,  eum  jurarem  esse  divinum,"  c.  25.     So 
that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  soul, 
was,  that  he  was  confident  there  was  something  divine 
in  it ;  i,  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  soul  that  could 
not  result  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  must  have  their 
original  from  a  divine  power :  but  yet  those  qualities, 
as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged  might  he  placed 
in  breath  or  fire  which  I  think  your  lordship  will  not 
deny  to  be  material  substances.    So  that  all  those  divine 
qualities,  which  he  so  much  and  so  justly  extols  in  the 
soul,  led  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  any  the  least 
thought  of  immateriality.     This  is  demonstration,  that 
he  built  them  not  upon  an  exclusion  of  materiality  out 
of  the  soul ;  for  he  avowedly  professes,  he  does  not  know 
but  breath  or  fire  might  be  this  thinking  thing  in  us  : 
and  in  all  his  considerations  about  the  substance  of  the 
soul  itself,  he  stuck  in  air  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's  "  quinta 
"  essentia ;"  for  beyond  those,  it  is  evident,  he  went  not. 
But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  autho- 
rity he  defers  so  much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vast 
reading  and  great  parts  could  furnish  him  with  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  so  far 
from  being  certain,  so  far  from  any  thought  that  he  had, 
or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  professes 
his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.     In  the  beginning  he 
enumerates  the  several  opinions  of  the   philosophers, 
which  he  had  well  studied  about  it ;  and  then,  full  of 
certainty,   says,   *^  harum  sententiarum  quae  vera  sit^ 
^^  deus  aliquis  videret,  quae  veii  simillima  magna  quae- 
"  stio,**   c.  11,     And  tovi^ards  the  latter  end  having 
.  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  exa- 
mined them,   he  professes  himself  still  at  a  loss,  not 
knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine: 
"  Mentis  acies,"  says  he, "  seipsam  intuens  nontiunquam 
"  hebescit,  ob  earaque  causam  contemplandi  diligen- 
."  tiam  omittimus.     Itaque  dubitans,  circumspectans, 
"  hsesitans,  multa  ad  versa  revertens,  tanquamin  rate  in 
>*  mari  immenso,  nostra  vehitur  oratio,**  c.  30.     And 
to  conclude  this  argument,  when  the  person  he  intro- 
duces asi  discoursing  with  biifl*  t^Ws  hjm.he  i?  respjved 
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to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality:  Tully  answers, 
c.  82.  ^*  Laudo  id  quidem^  etsi  nihil  animis  oportet 
**  confidere ;  movemur  enim  saepe  aliquo  acute  concluso, 
'*  labamus,  mutamusque  sententiam  clarioribus  etiam  in 
^^  i*ebus ;  in  his  est  enim  aliqua  obscuritas.'* 

So  unmoveable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  spirit  of 
truth,  that  though  the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure 
glimmering,  some  uncertain  hopes  of  a  future  state ;  yet 
human  reason  could  attain  to  no  clearness,  no  certainty 
about  it,  but  that  it  was  "  Jesus  Christ     «.     . 

alone  who  had  brought  life  and  immor-  ^^^^-^'i^' 

tality  to  light  through  the  gospel."  Though  we  are 
now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reason  to 
bring  immortality  to  light,  or,  which  passes  for  the 
same,  to  own  principles  upon  which  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  consequently  its  immor- 
tality) cannot  be  demonstratively  proved ;  does  lessen  the 
belief  of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  Jesus  Christ 
alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  consequently  the 
scripture  assures  us  is  established  and  made  certain  only 
by  revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed 
strange  from  those  who  are  justly  complained  of,  for 
slighting  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  should  contradict 
so  plain  a  text  of  scripture  in  favour  of  their  all-suflScient 
reason :  but  what  use  the  promoters  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity,  in  an  age  so  much  suspected  by  your  lordship, 
may  make  of  what  comes  from  one  of  your  great  autho- 
rity and  leaniing,  may  deserve  your  consideration. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  con- 
cerning Cicero's  opinion  about  the  soul,  in  his  first  book 
of  Tusculan  Questions ;  which  though  I  easily  believe, 
as  your  lordship  says,  you  are  no  stranger  to,  yet  I  hum- 
bly conceive  you  have  not  shown  (and  upon  a  careful 
perusal  of  that  treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  say 
you  cannot  show)  one  word  in  it,  that  expresses  any 
thing  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the  soul's  immateriality, 
or  its  being  an  immaterial  substance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordship 
concludes,  **  that  he  no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any 
^^  kindness  in  this  ipatter,  befpg  both  assertors  of  th^ 
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*^  souFs  immortality.'*  My  lord,  were  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  souFs  immateriality,  according  to  custom, 
changed  here  into  that  of  its  immortality,  which  I  am 
no  less  an  assertor  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and' 
Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindness  I  desired  of  them  in  this 
matter ;  and  that  was  to  show,  that  they  attributed  the 
word  *^  spiritui^"  to  the  soul  of  man,  without  any  thought 
of  its  ^immateriality ;  and  this  the  verses  you  yourself 
bring  out  of  Virgil,  JEneid.  4.  885. 


**  Et  cum  frigida  mors  animse  seduxerit  artus 
^  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis  improbe  ]^nas  \ 
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confirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  book : 
and  for  this  monsieur  de  la  Loubere  shall  be  my  witness,' 
in  the  words  above  set  down  out  of  him ;  where  he  shows, 
that  there  be  those  amongst  the  heathens  of  our  days, 
as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  thought  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  men 
departed  did  not  dief  with  the  body,  without  thinking 
them  t6  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the  form^.  And 
what  Virgirs  notion  of  the  soul  is,  and  that  ^  corpus,'* 
when  put  in  contradistinction  to  the  soul,  signifies  no^ 
thing  but  the  gross  tenement  of  flesh  and  bones,  is  evi-^ 
dent  from  this  verse  of  his  JEneid.  6,  where  he  calls  the 
souls  which  yet  were  visible, 


>N  ■  ■  ^^  Tenyes  sine  corpore  vitae." 

Your  lordship^s  answer  concerning  what  is  saidj  Ec- 
eles.  xiii.  turns  wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  questioned :  all 
that  I  quoted  that  place  for  was  to  show,  that  spirit 
in  English  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul,  with- 
out any  notion  of  its  immateriality :  as  tTh  was  by  Solo« 
mon :  which  whether  he  thought  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  passage,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  together,  as  he 
does.  iBut  fkrther,  what  I  contended  for,  is  evident 
froQi  that  place,  in  that  the  word  spirit  is  there  applied, 
by  our  translators,  tQ  th^  souls  of  beasts,  whi^h  your 
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lardskip^  I  thiok^  does  not  rank  amongst  the  ironiat^iilt 
«nd  consequentiy  immortal  spirits^  though  they  have 
•eiise  and  spontaneous  motion. 

But  you  say,  ^<  if  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free^tbifi^r 
*^  ing  substance,  iyou  do  not^e  what  foundation  there 
"  is  in  natUFc  for  a  day  of  judgment ".  Ans.  Though 
the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  day, 
see  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  in 
revelation,  if  that  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  every  one 
may  see  a  foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment,  because 
Grod  has  positively  declared  it ;  though  God  has  not  by 
that  renektion  taught  us,  what  the  substance  of  the  soul 
is ;  nor  has  any  where  said,  that  the  soul  of  itsdf  is  a 
free  agent.  Whatsoever  any  created  substance  is,  it  is 
not  of  itself,  but  is  by  the  good  pleasure  ef  its  Creator : 
whatever  degrees  of  perfection  it  has,  it  has  from  the 
bountiful  hand  of  its  Maker.  For  it  is  true,  in  a  natural 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense,  what  St.  Paul  says,  »^^  not 
*^  that  we  are  sufficient  of  oursdves  to  think  ^^^  ..;  . 

1  •  n    *         t  t  m     2  Lor,  lU.  «)• 

^  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufli- 
^*  Giency  is  of  God." 

But  your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  fdlowing 
words,  would  argqe,  that  a  material  substance  cannot 
be  a  free  agent ;  whereby  I  suppose  you  only  mean,  that 
you  oannpt  see  or  conceive  how  a  sotid  substance  should 
begin,  stop,  of  diapge  its  own  motion.    To  which  giv^ 
me  leave  to  answer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  con- 
ceivable,^ how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  substance, 
can .  move  itself,  or  alte*,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  which 
it  must,  to  be  a  free  agent ;  I  suppose  you  will  find  it 
no  harder  for  God  to  bertow  this  power  09  a  solid,  than 
an  unsolid  fnre^ted  substance.     TuUy,  in  the 
place  above  quoted,  could  not  conceive  this  Ou»st  1  1 
power  to  be  in  ^ny  thing,  but  what  was  c.  2S. 
from  eternity :  <^  cum  pateat  igitur  setemum 
^^  id  esse  quod  seipsum  movent,  quis  est  qui  banc  natu«» 
^^  ram  animis  esse  tributam  neget?  **    But  though  you 
cannot  see  how  any  created  substance,  solid  or  not  solid, 
can  be  a  frfe  agent  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in 
both  till  your  lordship  please  to  explain  it  of  either,  and 
show  the  manneir  how  either  of  them  cap,  of  itself,  mov^ 
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itsdf  or  any  thing  else)  yet  I  do  not  think  you  will  so 
far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty  there 
is  to  see  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordship^s  spe- 
culations reach ;  but  finding  in  myself  nothing  to  be 
truer  than  what  the  wise  Solomon  tells  me,  **  as  thou 
p.  ,  •  «  "  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit, 
'  '  '  "  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb 
"  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  so  thou  knowest  not 
"  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all  things,"  I  grate- 
fully receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which 
sets  me  at  rest  in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my 
poor  reason  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me :  onmipo- 
tency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no 
contradiction ;  so  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God 
has  declared,  though  my  reason  find  difficulties  in  it, 
which  it  cannot  master.  As  in  the  present  case,  God 
having  revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I 
think  that  foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free 
enough  to  be  made  answerable  for  their  actions,  and  to 
receive  according  to  what  they  have  done;  though  how 
man  is  a  free  agent,  surpass  my  explication  or  compre- 
hension. 
•  In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of 

yi^SdT"'  ^^'  ^"'^^^  y^"^  lordship  asks,  "  whether 
"  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  it  fol- 
"  lows  that  a  spirit  is  only  an  appearance  ?  "  I  answer. 
No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  such  an  inference  from 
them :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  some- 
thing that  appears,  and  that  that  which  appears  is  not 
wholly  immaterial ;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called 
'TrnCfActy  and  was  often  looked  upon  by  those,  who  called 
it  trvsifx^  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  spirit  in  English,  to 
be  the  ghost  or  soul  of  one  departed ;  which,  I  humbly 
conceive,  justifies  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  think- 
ing voluntary  agent,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

Your  lordship  says,  that  I  grant,  that  it  cannot,  upon 
these  principles,  be  demonstrated,  that  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  us  is  immaterial :  from  whence  you  conclude, 
^^  that  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from  ideas  are 
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"  plainly  given  up."  This  being  a  way  of  arguing 
that  you  often  make  use  of,  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  consider  it,  and  cannot  after  all  see  the  force  of  this 
argument.  I  acknowledge,  that  this  or  that  proposition 
cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated;  ergo,  I 
grant  this  proposition  to  be  false,  that  certainty  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas :  for  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty,  and  till  that 
be  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  given  up. 

You  farther  tell  me,  that  I  say,  the  souFs  immate* 
riality  may  be  proved  probable  to  the  highest  degree,  to 
which  your  lordship  replies,  **  that  is  not  the  point : 
"  for  it  is  not  probability,  but  certainty,  that  you  are 
'^  promised  in  this  way  of  ideas,  and  that  the  founda- 
^'  tion  of  our  knowledge  and  real  certainty  lies  in  them : 
*^.  and  is  it  dwindled  into  a  probability  at  last  ?**  This  is 
also  what  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  object  to  me 
more  than  once,  that  I  promised  certainty.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  words  this  promise  is  made^ 
and  where  \i  stands,  for  I  love  to  be  a  man  of  my  word. 
I  have  indeed  told  wherein  I  think  certainty,  real  cer* 
tainty  does  consist,  as  far  as  any  one  attains  it ;  and  I  do 
not  yet,  from .  any  thing  your  lordship  has  said  against 
it,  find  any  reason  to  change  my  opinion  therein  :  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  promised  certainty  in  this  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  soul's  immateriality,  or  in  any  of 
those  propositions,  wherein  you  thinking  I  come  short 
of  certainty,  infer  from  thence,^that  my  way  of  certainty 
by  ideas  is  given  up.  And  I  am  so  far  from  promising 
certainty  in  all  things^  that  I  am  accused  by  your  lord- 
ship of  scepticism,  for  setting  too  narrow  bounds  to  our  > 
knowledge  and  certainty.  Why  therefore  your  lordship 
asks  me,  ^^  and  is  the  certainty  **  [of  the  soul's  being 
immaterial]  .^^  dwindled  into  a  probability  at  last  ?"  will 
be  hard  to  see  a  reason  for,  till  you  can  show  that  I  pro- 
mised to  demonstrate  that  it  is  immaterial;  or  that 
others,  upon  their  principles  without  ideas,  being  able . 
to  demonstrate  it  immaterial,  it  comes  to  dwindle  into 
bare  probability,  upon  my  principles  by  ideas. 

One  thing  more  lam  obliged  to  take  notice  of.     I 
have  said,  *^  tbat  the  belief  of  God  being  the  founda* 
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*^  tioQ  of  all  idifion  and  genuine  momtttjr,  I  lliought 
^^  no  aiguments^  that  are  made  use  of  to  wotk  the  per-^ 
'^  auasion  ^  a  God  into  men's^mindsy  should  be  uiva**' 
^  Udat^>  which^  I  grants  is  of  ill  oonsequence."  To 
Which  wc^s  of  mine  I  fiad)  according  to  your  parti-^ 
cular  &?our  to. me,  this  reply  1  ^^  that  here  I  mwt 
*^  give  your  lordship  leave  to  ask  me^  what  I  think  of 
*^  tht  Universid  consent  of  mankind,  as  to  lihe  being  oi 
^^  Grod  ?  Hath  not  this  been  made  use  of  as  an  ai^«> 

ment^  not  only  by  christians^  but  by  the  wisest  and 

great^t  men  among  the  heathens  ?  And  what  then 
#^  Krould  I  think  of  one  who  should  ^  about  to  inva«- 
^*  lidate  this  qi^ment  ?  And  that  by  provkig,  that  it 
f*  hfLth  b^n  discovered  in  these  latter  ages  by  naviga- 
*^  tidB,  that  there  are  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  80I- 
**  dania^  in  Brasil^  in  the  Caribbee-islands  and  Paraqua- 
*'  rta^  among  whom  there  wis  foiind  no  notion  of  a 
*^  God  t  and  even  the  autlmr  of  the  Essay  of  Human 
^  Understanding  hath  done  this*"'- 

To  this  your  question^  my  lot-d^  I  aniwer>  that  X 
think  that  the  universal  consent  of  likahkind^  as  to  the 
teing  of  a  God»  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  thb  vastly 
l^reat^  miyority  of  mankind  have»  in  all  age^  of  the 
World)  actually  believed  a  God ;  that  the  majority  of 
the  lemaining  pint  have  not  actuidly  disbdieved  it^  and 
tensequently  those  Who  have  actually  qiposed  the  belief 
Hf  a  God»  hrfrs  tnily  been  very  few*  So  that  cmn<- 
paring  those  tiiat  have  actually  disl)elieved  with  those 
who  have  actually  beUeved  a  God,  their  number  is  sO 
incolnnderabie,  that  in  respect  of  this  incomparably 
greater  miyority  of  those  who  have  owned  the  b^ef 
of  a  God^  it  may  be  said  to  be  Uie  universal  consent  of 
mankinds 

This  is  all  the  universal  consent  whieh  trtith  of  mat^ 
ter  of  fact  will  attow»  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made 
use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one  would  ektend 
it  farther^  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if  this  univ^r*' 
isality  should  be  urged  in  A  strict  sense,  not  fbr  much 
the  majority^  but  ftir  a  general  tsonsent  of  every  tme^ 
even  to  a  tnan^  in  all  ageii  and  countries ;  this  would 
make  it  ditiier  nd  Urgiiment,  or  a  peiiectly  uselesii  and 
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unneceMary  one.  For  if  any  one  detiy  a  G^od,  such  a 
perfect  universality  of  consent  is  destroyed  ;  and  if  no^- 
body  does  deny  a  God^  what  need  of  arguments  to  con- 
Tince  atheists  ? 

i  would  crave  kave  to  ask  your  -lordship,  were  there 
ever  in  the  world  any  atheist  or  no  ?  *If  there  were  not, 
^hat  need  is  there  of  raising  a  question  about  the  being 
of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it  ?  What  need  tf 
provisional  arguments  against  a  faulty  llbm  which  man- 
kind are  so  wholly  free ;  and  whidhj  by  an  universal 
consent,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  Secure  from  ?  If 
you  say  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  wlD)*  that  there  hav^ 
been  atheists  in  the  world,  then  your  lordship^s  universal 
consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  theii 
make  that  majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  1  haV^ 
said  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship,  leavesl  it  in  its 
fUll  forcCj  and  I  have  not  said  one  word  that  does  in  the 
least  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  atpi^- 
ment  I  was  upon  there,  was  to  show,  that  the  idea  of 
God  was  not  innate;  and  to  my  purpose  it  was  suflScietlt 
if  there  Weite  but  a  less  hnmber  found  in  the  worM,  Who 
had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordship  will  allow  theirs 
have  been  of  professed  atheists :  for  whatsoever  is  innate, 
must  be  universal  in  the  strictest  sense;  one  exception 
is  a  sufficient  proof  against  it.  So  that  all  that  I  said, 
and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpose,  did  tiot  at  all 
tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  of  to  invalidsCte  the  argumetrt 
for  a  deity,  grounded  -  on  such  an  universal  consent  as 
your  lordship,  and  all  that  build  on  it  must  own,  which 
is  only  a  very  ^isproportioned  majority :  such  an  uni- 
versal consent  my  argument  there  neither  affirms  nor 
iNeqiiires  to  be  less,  than  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it. 
Your  lordship  therefore  might,  without  any  prejudice 
to  those  declaratidns  of  good- will  and  fatour  you  have 
for  the  author  of  the  iEssay  of  Human  Understanding, 
have  spared  the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  are 
in  print,  for  matters  of  fact,  to  quite  another  purpose, 
"^  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  deity 
^*  froln  the  univei'sal  consent  of  mankind  j  "*  tmc^  he 
leaves  that  tinivei'sal  consent  as  entire,  and  dis  large  as 
you  yourself  db,  or  can  own,  or  suppdSe  it.    But  here  I 
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have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  your  lordship  has  given 
me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of  this  passage  of 
my  book,  if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lord- 
ship who  should  so  far  mistake  it»  as  to  think  it  in  the 
least  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind. 

But  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  au- 
thors I  have  quoted,  which  you  say  in  the  next  para- 
graph, were  very  ill  chosen,  I  will  crave  leave  to  say, 
that  he  whom  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning 
the  Hottentots  of  Soldania>  was  no  less  a  man  than  an 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  great 
mogul :  of  whose  relation,  monsieur  Thevenot,  no  ill 
judge  in  the  case,  had  so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was 
at  the  pains  to  translate  it  into  French,  and  publish  it 
in  hi^  (which  is  counted  no  unjudtcious)  collection  of 
travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordship  for  a  little 
more  favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  sir  Thomas  Roe's 
relation,  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  who  could 
Terry's  speak  English,  assured  Mr.  Terry,  that  they 
Voyage^  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  if  he  too 
p.  17  &  23,  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you, 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  now  livings  and  admit  of  his 
testimony  in  confirmation  of  sir  Thomas  Roe's.  This 
lyorthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat, 
printed  but  two  years  since,  speaking  of  the  same  peo- 
.  pie,  has  these  words :  "  they  are  sunk  even 
ton  p  ^sq"  "  below  idolatry,  are  destitute  of  both  priest 
*  "  and  temple,  and  saving  a  little  show  of 
rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon, 
have  lost  all  kind  of  religious  devotion.  Nature  has 
so  richly  provided  for  their  convenience  in  this  life, 
"  that  they  have  drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of  it, 
*^  and  are  grown  quite  careless  of  the  next.** 

But  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  atheism 
in  these  people,  you  say,  "  that  the  account  given  of 
*^  them  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  standard  for  the  sense 
"  of  mankind."  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for  nothing, 
till  somebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  stand- 
ard for  the  sense  of  mankind :  all  the  use  I  made  of  them 
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was  to  show,  that  there  were  men  iii  the  World  that 
had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  something 
like  an  argument  going  (for  what  will  not  that  do?)  you 
go  near  denying  those  Cafers  to  be  men  :  what  else  do 
these  words  signify  ?  **  a  people  so  strangely  bereft  of 
*^  common  sense,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
^*  among  mankind ;  as  appears  by  the  best  accounts  of 
**  the  Cafers  of  Soldania,"  &c.  I  hope  if  any  of  them 
were  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past 
scruple  that  they  were  men;  however  Courvee,Wewena^ 
and  Cousheda,  and  those  others  who  had  names,  that 
had  no  place  in  your  Nomenclator^  would  hardly  pass 
muster  with  your  lordship* 

My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what 
you  yourself  say  here  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  consi- 
der, that  what  you  have  laid  such  stress  on,  concerning 
the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distin- 
guishing of  species ;  since  you  yourself  own  that  there 
may  be  individuals,  wherein  there  is  a  comtnon  nature 
with  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to  each  of  them : 
whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the 
ranks  or  sorts  they  are,  into  which  you  say,  "  God  has 
"  ordered  beings,  and  which  he  hath  distinguished  by 
"  essential  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
"  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no.'* 

Give  me  leave  now  to  think,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
given  an  answer  to  all,  that  is  any  way  material  in  either 
of  the  letters  you  have  honoured  me  with.  If  there  be 
any  argument  which  you  think  of  weight,  that  you  find 
omitted,  upon  the  least  intimation  from  your  lordship 
where  it  is,  I  promise  to  consider  it,  and  to  endeavour 
to  give  you  satisfaction  concerning  it,  either  by  owning 
my  conviction,  or  showing  what  hinders  it.  This  re- 
spect T  shall  think  due  from  me  to  your  lordship :  though 
I  know  better  to  employ  the  little  time  my  business  and 
health  afford  me,  than  to  trouble  myself  with  the  little 
cavillers,  who  may  either  be  set  on,  or  be  forward  (in 
hope  to  recommend  themselves)  to  meddle  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

vol,,  III,  2  K 
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Before  I  conclude,  it  is  fit  I  take  notice  of  the  obli* 
gation  I  have  to  you^  for  the  pains  you  have  been  at 
about  my  Essay,  which  I  conclude  could^not  have  been 
any  way  so  effectually  recommended  to  the  world,  as  by 
your  manner  of  writing  against  it.  And  since  your 
lordship's  sharp  sight,  so  carefully  employed  for  its  cor- 
rection, has,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  found  no  faults  in 
it,  which  your  lordship's  great  endeavours  this  way  have 
made  out  to  be  really  there ;  I  hope  I  may  presume  it 
will  pass  the  better  in  the  world,  and  the  judgment  of 
all  considering  men,  and  make  it  for  the  future  stand 
better  even  in  your  lordship's  opinion*  I  beg  your 
lordship's  pardon  for  this  long  trouble,  and  am, 


My  Lord, 


Your  Lordship's  most  humble,  and 

Oates,  May  4t^ 
1698. 

Most  obedient  Servant, 


JOHN   LOCKE, 
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